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So yowre going to Paris! 


Your rail transportation to 
sailing port entitles you to 


See ce America’s 
. France 
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Tell your agent to route you direct to ship’s side over 
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ar Quebec— 7 Canadian Pacific—through quaint old-world French- 

Init Wonel Cae Canadian countryside where Normandy peasants and 

Vn 5 dade y of the North ox-carts and wayside shrines and funny little villages 

a ee for that haven’t changed in 300 years keep you interested 

wii, a: —” all the way—deliver you at sailing port fresh, not tired; 
x eager for the remainder of the trip. 

te Stop over a few hours or days in Montreal whose French-quarter 

Michigan is Paris in advance; in 17th Century Quebec whose people still 

Idaho, sailing from ride in caleches and live in steep, twisty little streets—as enchant- 

ae cape arg ing as anything Europe can offer. Take the “Canadian” to see all 

/* —aaaaiiine this by day. It leaves Chicago daily at 5:40 P. M. and Detroit at 

Ee te ers. §  %1:30 A.M. Travel from Minneapolis through Chicago or via 








Sault Ste. Marie, for this and Eastern Ontario’s wild beauty. 


North-west Passengers may also 


See America’s Alps 


Without extra fare you may go and return by the 

Canadian Pacific Rockies, “50 Alps in One,” earth’s a ih 
most spectacular mountains. Enjoy them from open == 
observation cars. Stop over at world-famed Banff .—. 

and Lake Louise in the heart of them, for golf, tennis, . 

boating, swimming, trail riding and motoring. See Ye: 
the pioneer’s plains, the hunting-fishing paradise of 

Ontario, the Fr ench-Canadian scenes of Quebec. A 
classic trip in itself! 

Two de luxe trains, daily, from Vancouver—stop-over at — 
Victoria included. Take the “Mountaineer” via Chicago, or 

the “Trans-Canada Ltd.” direct. Connections for mid-west 
passengers at Winnipeg or Sault Ste. Marie. 








Start your trip joyously. End it most pl 'y Canadian Pacific. 
ne or visit your nearest Canadian eer agent for 
further information and reservations. Or write 


G. G. McKay, Gen. Agent, . Wall, Gen. Agent, H. M. Tait, Gen. ~~ 
1231 Weshingeon Bivd., _Jackton B Blvd., 611 | Socved AN Avene 


E. L. Sheehan, Gen. Agent, W. a. Degeee, Goa. Agree, 
1320 Fourth wns. 
me ORE. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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Our Agents and Dealers make big mone 
selling Metrodyne Sets. You can work a 
or part time. Demonstrate the superiority 
of Metrodynes right in your home. Metro- 
dyne Radios have no competition. Lowest 
tory and by America’s leading Radio E 


Wonderful offer direct from the factory! The world’s greatest 


radio! A perfect working, single dial control, 7 tube receiver! And 
just to prove our claims, we will ship it to your home for 30 days’ free trial. Test 
it under all conditions. Test it for distance, volume and tonal quality—and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the best single dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. We don’t want 
your money unless you are completely satisfied. 


Three Year Guarantee 


Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 


A single dial control, 7 tube, tuned 
radio frequency set. Tested and approved 
by Popular Science Institute of Standards, 
Popular Radio Laboratory, Radio News Labora- 








Easiest set to operate. Only one small 
knob tunes in all stations, The dial is electric- 
ally lighted so that you can log stations in the 
dark. The volume control regulates the recep- 
s. tion from a faint whisper to thunderous volume, 





wholesale prices. Demonstrating set on 30 
days’ free trial. Greatest money-making 
opportunity. Send coupon, a letter or a 
postal for our agent’s proposition. 
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embodying all the latest refinements. 





$0 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee 


Metrodyne Super-Six 


Another triumph in radio. Here’s the new 1928 model Metro- 
dyne 6 tube, two dial, long distance tuned radio frequency receiv- 
ing set. Approved by leading radio engineers of America. Highest 
grade low loss parts, completely assembled in a beautiful walnut 
cabinet. Easy to operate. Dials easily logged. Tune in your fav- 
erite station on same dial readings every time — no guessing. 

Mr. Howard, of Chicago, said: “While five Chicago broadcasting sta- - 


Designed and built by radio experts. Only the 
highest quality low loss parts are used. Mag- 
nificent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, 
| gilt metal trimmings. Very newest 1928 model, 





fions were on the air I tuned in seventeen out-of-town stations, including 

New York and San Francisco, on my loud speaker horn, very loud ai MAIL THIS 

elear, as though they were all in Chicago.” 

We are one of the pioneers of radio. The success of Metrodyne sets 

is due to our liberal 30 days’ free trial offer, which gives you the 

*pportunity of trying before buying. Thousands of Metrodynes 
ve been bought on our liberal free trial basis. 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2161-71 N. California Ave. + Dept.91 + Chicago, Illinois 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 . 


or send a postal or letter. Get our 

sition before buying a radio. 
| direct with manufacturer — 
SAVE MONEY<—WRITE NOW! 








1,000 to 3,000 miles on loud speaker! The Met- 
rodyne Super-Seven is a beautiful and efficient 
receiver, and we are so sure that you will be 
delighted with it, that we make this liberal 
30days’ free trial offer. You to be the judge. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


Let.us send you proof of Metrodyne quality—our 
30 days’ free trial offer and 3 year guarantee 
Mrs. Wm. Leffingwell, Westfield, N. J., writes: “The Met- 
rodyne Radio I bought of you is a wow! This is as good as 

any $225 machine I| have ever seen.” 


. M. Greene, Maywood, Hil., writes: “My time is up 
and the Metrodyne works fine. I got Havana, Cuba, Oak- 
land, Calif., Denver, Colo., Toronto, Canada, all on the 
loud speaker.” 

J. W. Woods, Leadville, Colo., writes: “Received the 7- 
tube Metrodyne in fine condition. Had it_up and working 
same day received. Was soon listening to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Oakland and other California points; also St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other east and south stations—all coming 
in fine. Am more than pleased. Sure enjoying it.”’ 

We will send you hundreds of similar letters from 
owners who acclaim the Metrodyne as the greatest 
radio set in the world. A postal, letter or the coupon 
brings complete information, testimonials, wholesale 
prices, and our liberal 36 days’ free trial offer. 


SRR RETHLPSESHKCRHR SS OBS e 
METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 91 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 6 tube 
and 7 tube sets and your Se days’ tree trial offer. 
Ee ae 


Address autism 


If you are interested in AGENT’S prop- 
osition, place an “X” in the square o> 
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THE STARS IN THE FLAG 


1926 (U. S. Census Bureau est.), 11,303,206. Percentage of 
urban population (communities of 2,500 and over), 1900, 
; 1910, 78.8; 1020, 82.7. Area, 49,204 sq. miles. Density 


EW YORK: One of the thirteen original colonies. Ver- 
razano visited New York bay in 1524. Henry (often 
miscalled Hendrick) Hudson, an Englishman employed by 72. 





the Dutch East India Company, sailed up the 
river which bears his name in 1609. In 1623 the 
company established a fur settlement on Manhat- 
tan Island, the present site of New York City, 
calling it New Amsterdam. Legend has it that the 
Dutch burghers bought the island from the Indians 


of population, 1920, 217.9 per sq. mile. Rank 
among States, first in population, 29th in area, 
fifth in density of population. Capital, Albany, 
population (U. S. Census Bureau est.), 119,000. 
Three largest cities (1926 U. S. Census Bureau 
est.), New York City, 5,924,000; Buffalo, 544,000; 


Rochester, 321,000. Estimated wealth (1920), 
$37,035,262,000. New York ranks first among the 
States in shipping, banking and value of manu- 
facturing plants and output. Value of imports 
and exports, 1925, $4,085,325,357; total resources 
of all state financial and banking institutions (1926), $18,- 
000,000,000. New York gave 480,608 men and women to 
the service in the World War. State motto, adopted 1809, 
“Excelsior (Higher)”. Nickname, Empire State. 
Re 3 
ws “~ 
Rosert F. Smitn, General Manager T. H. Lame, Advertising Manager Joun T. Wintericu, Editor 
The American Legion Monthly is the official publication of The American Legion and The American Legion Auxiliary and is owned exclusively 
by The American Legion. Copyright, 1927, by the Legion Publishing Corporation. Published monthly at Indianapolis, Ind. Entered as 
class matter January 5, 1925, at the Post Office at Indianapolis, Ind., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of tage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 5, 1925. Price, single copy 25 cents; yearly subscription, in the United States 
and possessions of the United States $1.50, in Canada $2, in other countries $2.50. In reporting change of address, be sure to include the old address as 
well as the new. Publication Office, Indianapolis, Ind.; Eastern Advertising Office, 331 Madison Avenue, New York City; Western Advertising Office, 
410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


for $24. Holland Dutch families settled on the 
land along the Hudson River, calling the province 
New Netherlands. The English conquered the 
province in 1664. The Dutch rewon it in 1673, 
but that same year relost it to the English. The 
English conquerors in 1664 rechristened the province of New 
Netherlands and the city of New Amsterdam, New York, in 
honor of the Duke of York. Since 1820 the State has led the 
nation in wealth and population. Population in 1790, 340,120; 
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Adventure! Mystery! 
Romance! And a Whale 


of a Helpful Service 
Can Now be Yours! 






























Insure a year or more 
of pleasure. Choose your 
favorite magazine now. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 

; Seven $2.00 novels, 70 short stories and a complete house- 
hold and fashion service—the bigger, brighter Journal offers you 

; all this, and more, at the amazingly low cost of only $1. 

4 Your first impression of The Journal is that it is sparkling, 

¥ modern, amazingly varied in usefulness. Your lasting impres- 


sion is that each important interest of your home and family 
is lavishly served—for a single dollar each year! 


i The Saturday Evening Post 
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What would you enjoy most tonight? A rousing adventure? 
THE SATURDA Y Creepy mystery? A roaring war story? An inside glimpse of 
EVF., modern business? You’ll find your choice in The Post. 





OST 

- More than any others, Post,stories find their way into best- 
selling books and best-liked plays and moving pictures. You’re 
sure to revel in The Post—every Thursday at only $2! 


The Country Gentleman 


Perhaps your interests lie in the country. Then this big 
newsy monthly is just made for you—and all your family. 

Boiled-down facts on the business of farming for dad; a 
complete magazine of fashions, cookery and household helps 
for mother; pages the girls love; other pages the boys claim 
for their very own. Sparkling outdoor fiction, radio service 
and rich humor for the entire family—at $1 for three years, 
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THE*ME 


_ series of articles on the problems 
of national defense by Richard Wash- 
burn Child which opens in this issue will 
embody the most comprehensive survey 
of this paramount question undertaken 
since the World War. The defense prob- 
lem is one concerning which there exists 
a vast and formidable bulk of printed 
matter, but virtually all of it has to do 
with separate and often highly specialized 
aspects of the question. Mr. Child’s 
series will aim to give a broad and under- 
standable picture of the whole problem. 
It is altogether fitting that such a pioneer 
presentation should be made in the pages 
of The American Legion Monthly. 


GLANCE at Mr. Child’s career evi- 

dences his qualifications for taking 
the broad view of the defense problem 
which the circumstances make necessary 
and for translating his findings into an 
authoritative and understandable pre- 
sentation. A native of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Child received his A. B. at 
Harvard in 1903 and was graduated from 
the Harvard Law School three vears 
later. He was admitted to the bar in 
1906 and continued in practice until 
1917, meanwhile contributing to maga- 
zines fiction and articles on the problems 
of the day. During 1017 and 1918 he 
was assistant to Frank A. Vanderlip in 
war finance work, and in 1919 he became 
editor of Collier’s. President Harding 
appointed him ambassador to Italy in 
1921, and he occupied this post until 
February, 1924, serving also as chief 
American representative at the important 
Genoa and Lausanne conferences of 1922. 
Some of the results of his diplomatic 
experience are embodied in “‘A Diplo- 
mat Looks at Europe,”’ published in 1925. 
At present Mr. Child is chairman of the 
National Crime Commission, which for 
the past two years has been making a 
scientific study of post-war crime. 


HARLES A. LINDBERGH, it seems 

perfectly safe to say, needs no intro- 
duction . Freeman Tilden, .author 
of five novels and numerous short stories, 
lives in Pembroke, New Hampshire 
Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr., commutes 
into Chicago, and Eugene E. Morgan 
doesn’t have to commute. The former is 
a Navy veteran, the latter an ex-Army 
captain . Franklin Stetson Clark 
was in naval aviation in the days that 
were, serving under Commander Richard 
E. Byrd. His home is in North Amherst, 
Massachusetts Charles Phelps 
Cushing of New York, late of Missouri 
and the Marine Corps, is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Monthly . John R. 
Tunis, being duly sworn, testifies in the 
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presence of witnesses: “I was a ninety- 
day wonder, Plattsburg, first camp, 1917, 
but remember in extenuation that I was 
young in those days. Overseas service 
allover France forabout eighteen months.”’ 
Mr. Tunis still spends about eighteen 
months out of every year in France, and 
is by way of being a tennis authority and 
no mean racket-whiffer himself. 


HEN the war started, Edward L. 

McKenna writes us, he was teach- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“T served as a seaman second class aboard 
U. S. S. C. 247, whose base was Halifax. 
For the benefit of those who never saw 
one of these strange craft in action I will 
say that they frequently went out where 
the water was over your head, and that it 
would make you nervous. After the war 
my exec made me a good offer to work on 
his tug. I was and am proud of this, but 
I came back to Pennsylvania and am 
still a college professor.”’ 


pce TAYLOR MOORE was an 
Army balloonist in 1917-1918 and 
made two jumps, one at Omaha in prac- 
tice and one in the Argonne in deadly 
earnest. In 1924, flying under the aus- 
pices of The American Legion Weekly, 
Mr. Moore crossed the continent from 
New York to San Francisco and return 
by airplane—the first round-trip trans- 
continental air trip made by a civilian. 


HIS must be University of Pennsyl- 

vania number. From several writers 
voicing similar criticisms we select as 
spokesman C. J. Marshall, Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania. He writes: “As a former 
officer in the Veterinary Corps, United 
States Army, a member of the Reserve 
Corps, and of The American Legion, I 
wish to call attention to an unjust and 
untrue statement published in the June 
number of our magazine in the continued 
story entitled ‘They Also Serve.’ The 
part of the story to which I refer is found 
in the second paragraph of Chapter 
XVIII, on page thirty-six. The state- 
ment is made as a fact that a lot of ex- 
livery-stable men were commissioned as 
veterinarians. This statement is untrue. 
During the war I had an opportunity to 
study the Veterinary Service of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 
None of these countries had a sufficient 
number of veterinary officers when war 
was declared. In our Army the personnel 
was increased in a few months by about 
two thousand veterinary officers and over 
two thousand enlisted men. Many vet- 
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erinarians who joined the service at that 
time were holding important positions 
with federal, state, or local authorities, 
some were teaching, and a large number 
were engaged in private practice. The 
army pay of most of these men was less 
than they earned in civil life. All can- 
didates for commissions as_ veterinary 
officers were required to show credentials 
of having been graduated from a quali- 
fied and recognized veterinary college 
and were also required to pass an en- 
trance examination. Practically the same 
requirements were in vogue in the veter- 
inary services of all civilized countries. 
Many ‘ex-livery-stable men’ served as 
non-commissioned officers and enlisted 
men in the Veterinary Corps; in most 
cases such men rendered excellent serv- 
ice, but none of them were commissioned 
officers. The writer of the story may 
have been familiar with conditions in the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
or the Philippine Insurrection, and 
formed a bad opinion of the veterinary 
service for the reason that it was not 
organized or authorized to do anything 
in those days. But the veterinary pro- 
fession was not responsible for the char 
acter of the organization at that time and 
its suggestions for improvement were 
not accepted.” 


ENRY MAYO of Weatherford, 

Oklahoma, Master Sergeant, U. S. 
A., retired, read Fairfax Downey’s story 
about Reilly’s Battery in the July Month- 
ly and then sat down and wrote us that 
he was with the Fourteenth Infantry 
when it made the hike to Peking. “I 
was told,’’ he adds, ‘“‘by a member of the 
battery that Captain Reilly was wounded 
in the leg, stooped and inspected the 
wound, and remarked, ‘It will take more 
than that to stop the Old Man’ and as he 
straightened up a bullet struck him in the 
face.” We asked Sergeant B. Follinsby 
about it—Sergeant Follinsby in whose 
arms Captain Reilly died, and whose pic- 
ture was used with Mr. Downey’s article. 
Sergeant Follinsby replied: ‘The only 
wound Captain Reilly received was the 
one which caused his death, as stated in 
Mr. Downey’s article.” 


EXT month, articles by Knute 

Rockne, Ellis Parker Butler, Mar- 
quis James, Richard Washburn Child, 
and J. B. Priestley; stories by Arthur 
Somers Roche and William Slavens 
McNutt. 
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In a Beautifully Bound Portfolio 


s : aprons the day ten years or more ago, when you wished more than anything else that you had 
P a camera? Perhaps you wished it as you handled pick and shovel in some training camp, perhaps 






















































as you wrestled with a 500-pound “‘ashcan™ on the deck of a bucking subchaser, or possibly as you 
P i entered the streets of some little French village just won from the enemy. You wanted an honest-to- 
. i goodness record of your daily life in the service to preserve the memories for yourself and the folks 
: back home. 
e Later you learned that the U. S. Signal Corps had a large number of photographers busy getting 
‘ t pictures of every step of your training and fighting; at the camps in the U. S. A., on board ship, 
\ at base ports, and on the fighting front. These pictures were taken for the records of the War 
4 ; Department in Washington, and over four hundred thousand of them are now on file there for future 
: ; generations to study and enjoy. 
a Realizing that the men in every branch of service, as well as their families, would appreciate a 
d portfolio of the best of these pictures, two experienced officers—probably the best suited of any 
y men in the service for this particular work—made a careful selection of 2,200 of the best of these 
e pictures and have combined them in chrono- 
, logical order in a beautifully bound portfolio 
- called U. S. Orrictat Pictures or THE Wor.tp 
: War. 
g i _ —— ——— ™ 
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: ACT Now! 
y 
- The actual size of this portfolio is 
: 9 by 12 inches. The portfolio con- 
7 tains 1,000 pages and is handsomely 
e ; bound in an ART LEATHER COvER that 
d will preserve the contents for gener- 
a f a ations. Each page of the portfolio is 
“ of supplemented by official orders, off- 
€ te ial cial maps and official statistics, writ- 
Ny Cae ae ten by General Fox Connor, Chief 
4 ‘ P “4 of the Operations Division, A.E.F. 
‘ . - 
" Fate Order Your Copy of This 
x | Beautiful Portfolio—Today ———— —— 
/ 
If after thirty days examination in her semen 9-9 Boe 1357, lndianapoli. APO 
your own home, you are dissatished pe, i $1.00 deposit. Send me, all charges prepaid, portfolio con- 
with the portfolio, return it to us taining 2,200 United States Official Pictures of the World War. I will 
- and we will refund your money. pay the mailman $11.15 when the portfolio arrives. This is not, how- 
a j ever, to be considered a purchase. If at any time within 30 days I am 
d, dissatisfied with the portfolio, I have the privilege of returning it 
ur and you agree to refund my money 
ns 
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THEY'LL BE GLAD 








TO SEE YOU 


By 
Charles A.Lindbergh 


F THE two million men in the A.E.F., only a com- 
parative handful ever saw Paris. Until the end 
of last May I had never seen Paris myself. But 

I can testify to the heartiness of a Parisian greeting, and 
I know, from what I saw and heard in Paris, that those 
American World War veterans who go to Paris in Sep- 
tember for The American Legion’s Ninth National Con- 
vention will receive a tumultuous welcome. 


Ir WILL be something like the greeting accorded the 
first contingent of the A. E. F. as it marched through the 
streets of Paris just ten years ago last Fourth of July— 
that handful of men which was so impressive a pledge of 
the divisions to come. It will be something like that, but 
a thousand times noisier, for the load that weighed down 
peoples’ hearts and partly silenced their tongues has long 
been lifted. There was good will toward America then, 
and there is good will now, and the Paris Convention of 
the Legion should go far to help make that spirit a perma- 
nent one between America and France, between America 
and all of Europe. 


THE thousands who go to Paris will go as men who have 
been through the mill of war and who have not forgotten 
all of that military art which they were forced so quickly 
to acquire. They knew the airplane in war. They know 
something of its accomplishments in peace. They will see 
throughout Europe evidences of peacetime aerial accom- 
plishment that will leave lasting impressions. If they 
return to the United States as apostles of a new era of 
aerial accomplishment in the land that produced the first 
airplane, that one benefit to America will have made the 
convention eminently worth while. 


GREETINGS and good luck to you, and may you help 
seal the more firmly the mutual regard of America and 
France. 
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‘BON VOYAGE! 


“SECOND A. E. F.” 
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Steamer Line Embarkation Pier i From To eure 
Vee 

Chicago French | Aug. 31 8:00 a.m. — | Aug. 31))) 11:00 a.m.| New Orleans | Havre Sept. 17 
Chicago French | Sept. 2 12:00 N. 29 Sept. 2, 3:00 p.m. | Galveston Havre Sept. 17 

j ea. all : ‘Plymouth Sept. 12 
Arabic I.M.M. | Sept. 2 8:00 p.m. 61 Sept. 3. 12:01 a.m. | New York , Cherbourg Sept. 12 

} |Antwerp Sept. 13 

Republic U.S. Sept. 7 8:00 a.m. 4 Sept.” 7 11:00 a.m. | Hoboken Cherbourg Sept. 17 
Pennland | I.M.M.| Sept. 7 8:00 a.m. 61 Sept. 7. 11:00 a.m. | New York Antwerp Sept. 18 
Pennland | I.M.M. | Sept. 8 9%:00a.m. | C&O Sept. af: 2:00 p.m. come Antwerp Sept. 18 
DeGrasse French | Sept. 8 8:00 a.m. ‘57 sept 8 10: 700 a.m. | New York Havre Sept. 17 
Tuscania Cunard] Sept. 7 6:30 p.m. 56 Sept 8 8) os 01 a.m. | New York Havre Sept. 17 
Antonia Cunard| Sept. 7 6:30 p.m. 56 Sept. 9:00 a.m. | New York Havre Sept. 18 
Scythia Cunard| Sept. 8 7:00 a.m. 56 Soper? '8"16i00'a.m. New York Havre Sept. 18 
Scythia Cunard] Sept. 9 1:00 p.m. —_ Si P 79 og300 p.m. | East Boston | Havre Sept. 18 
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Two-Pants Suits 


Height of Fashion 
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STYLE triumphs anew this Fall in 
Adler Collegian “Two-Pants Suits at 
One-Pair Prices.” Daring, exclusive 
weaves. Subtle, distinctive touches. 
Authoritative to the last detail. The 
variety of styles is wider this Fall 
— and the fabric values, throughout 


the line, are greater than ever before. 
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The Kenton—a 
styleful creation 
in the Alumni 
Group. Available 
in the popular 
new grays, tans 
and red- browns. 











Allthe popular new shades—grays, tans, 
red-browns— at your Adler Collegian 
dealer’s. Ask him to show you the 
new Kragmont weaves, Shadowlane 
and Surf stripes. See how brilliant, 
new style achievement has raised still 
higher the standards set by makers 
of Adler Collegian Two-Pants Suits. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ADLER COLLEGIA 
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Keep you looking your best 
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“No!” said the 
doctor, sternly. *'I 
can't come. That's 
the last place I'd 
go. 1 wouldn't go 
there if I was as 
fresh as a daisy” 


BITING November wind was driving a storm, half 
rain, half snow, in from the sea. It was almost nine 
o’clock, in the hinder end of the day. It was so dark 
and nasty that Dr. Alexander Snebbett nearly lost a 

wheel from his automobile in rounding the gate-corner which led 
from the road into his driveway. 

The doctor, with that lumbering step of a man who had 
reached the end of his physical resources, drove into his big barn, 
cut off the motor, turned off his lights, and eased himself out of 
the steering seat. The barn doors stuck, and he left them partly 
open, not having left the necessary vigor to fool with them. Mrs. 
Snebbett met him at the lighted back door. 

“You’re drenched through, Aleck!’ was the greeting, as the 
doctor dropped into a kitchen chair heavily. ‘Let me help you 
get vour clothes off. I’ve got a nice warm supper for you. Oh, 
dear, I do wish this town could keep another doctor. You’re 
simply killing yourself!’ 

“This town could keep another doctor if the patients would pay 
their bills,” growled Dr. Snebbett, permitting himself to be partly 
disrobed and hustled into a warm dressing gown. ‘Lord, Mittie, 
I wouldn’t go out again tonight, not if——”’ 

“And I wouldn’t let you, if you wanted to,’”’ added his wife. 

A cup of piping hot coffee and some corn-meal griddle cakes 
revived the doctor. He sat back and sighed. Then he pro- 
duced a villainously black pipe, filled it with tobacco, and puffed 
luxuriously. ‘“Harry’s about done for this time,” he meditated, 
referring to one of his patients. ‘“‘His heart has just decided to 
quit business, that’s all. I couldn’t do any more for him. I left 
some medicine and gave them instructions. But I shouldn’t 
wonder if he just popped off in his sleep. Well, he’s seventy- 
three, and you know what the Scripture says, Mittie . . . It’s 
a terrible night. I went into the ditch three times on the home 
stretch. The road’s like grease.” 
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A few minutes afterward, the doctor was seated 
in his comfortable arm chair, before a crackling 
blaze of birch saplings, and was trying to keep his 
eyes open long enough to read a few pages of Bos- 
well’s ‘‘Life of Johnson.”’ It was difficult. He had 
to read each sentence over three times before it 
sank in. So he picked up the newspaper. 

The telephone rang. Dr. Snebbett 

° looked up. “No!” he said to his wife, 
as she took down the receiver. ‘‘No!” 

Mrs. Snebbett nodded. After a mo- 
ment, she put her hand over the mouth- 
piece of the phone and said, softly, “It’s 
Bill Avery. His wife is sick again.” 

“No!” said the doctor, sternly. “I 
can’t come. That’s the last place I’d 
go. I wouldn’t go there if I was as 
fresh as a daisy.” 

Mrs. Snebbett, the sweet-voiced vic- 
tim of a thousand of such occasions, 
parleyed. “The doctor is not able to 
come. He simply can’t. No; I’m sorry. 
You’ll have to call Dr. McNichol, over 
in West Lakeville.”’ 

Again the hand went over the mouth 
piece. “Bill Avery says Annie will have 
nobody but you. Bill says she’s very 

bad—but you mustn’t go.” 

“No need to tell me [ mustn’t go,” responded Dr. Snebbett 
“T wouldn’t go if it was a June morning. I'm all done with the 
Averys. Wait! Let me talk with him!” 

Dr. Snebbett limped his portly figure over to the telephone, 
and seized the receiver belligerently. ‘Hello! Avery? This is 
Dr. Snebbett. I’m not coming down there, understand. No! 
Don’t argue with me. Listen. I couldn’t come anywhere tonight 

—but I may as well tell you what I’ve wanted to tell you, Avery, 
for a year past. There’s nothing the matter with your wife 
except that she’s a nervous wreck, and you’ve made her so. She 
doesn’t need medicine. All she needs is for vou to go and drown 
yourself. You're a worthless, loafing, sneaking dead-beat. Do 
you get that? Don’t call me again!” 

Dr. Snebbett hooked the receiver to the phone again, with a 
bang, and hobbled back to his chair. “If he can understand any- 
thing, he knows what I think of him now,”’ he pounded out. 

Mrs. Snebbett gazed at the doctor in amazement. This was 
not like him. For more than forty years, Dr. Alexander had 
been collecting and assorting opinions of the population around 
him, for whom he slaved like an oarsman in a Tyrian galley, but 
this was the first time his wife had ever heard him make an un- 
favorable opinion public. Usually he growled his conclusions, in 
a half-serious, half-joking way, to his wife; and within that 
amiable, discreet receptacle they remained. 

“T can’t help it, Mittie!’’ explained the doctor, who felt that an 
explanation was expected. ‘Sooner or later, a man’s bound to 
blow up like a volcano, when the lid has been on too long. I feel 
better, after telling that skunk where he gets off. There’s nothing 
the matter with Annie Avery, except that she’s gradually going to 
pieces with overwork and worry, just because she sees fit to baby 
and pamper and support that undersized, good-for-nothing 
shrimp of a husband of hers. He hasn’t done a full-sized day’s 
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work since he married her, and he gambles her money 
away down in the back room in the Star Garage. 
You’d think she’d have more sense. It isn’t because 
I haven’t had a penny from them for two years, in 
spite of going there to see her regularly. I don’t 
care about the money. But I know that she thinks 
I’ve been paid. She’s given him the money to pay me, 
and he’s spent it. I 
know that.” 

‘‘Dear, dear!’’ 
sighed Mrs. Snebbett. 
“Why haven’t you 
told her?” 

“Oh, I couldn't, 
Mitt. The poor thing 
has troubles enough. 
And another thing— 
he abuses her. He 
strikes her. Now, what 
do you think of that?” 

“Oh, no, Aleck. 
Surely—”’ 

“I know it. I went 
there one day when she 
was nursing a black eye. 
She concocted a tale about 
falling against the corner of 
the stove. Corner of the 
stove, my aunt! I knew 
how she got it. I suppose 
he wanted some money to 
play poker with, and she 
didn’t have it. And the 
funny part of it is, that a 
woman who stands nearly 
six feet, and weighs nearly 
two hundred, could be 
manhandled that way by a 
little runt with watery 
eyes and a yellow, droop- 
ing mustache that make 
him look like a sick walrus! 
Don’t it beat the Dutch?” 

“IT suppose she loves 
him, Aleck.” 

“Well, my goodness, I 
hope that’s the explana- 
tion. Otherwise I’d have 
her examined for a little 
trip to the asylum. Well, 
I’m off to bed. Choke 
that telephone instrument 
to death, Mittie, and let me 
sleep till I wake up, will 
you?” 

By five o’clock in the 
morning, the good doctor’s 
weariness and choler had been slept off. At that hour he heard 
the telephone, and hopped out of bed as nimbly as though the 
rigors of sixty-two New England winters had not put a mantle of 
snow on his head, and an overdose of lime in his bones. 

“But you were going to rest this morning,” expostulated Mrs. 
Snebbett. 

“Oh, I’m rested, Mittie. I’m all right. I suppose it’s Harry 
Franklin’s folks. Doubtless he’s struggling for breath. I can’t 
let him suffer.” 

“But without a bite of breakfast—?”’ 

“Oh, never mind. I’ll be back in a couple of hours.” 

And off went Dr. Snebbett, skidding down the slippery road in 
his runabout, which was plastered with mud from the lamps to 
the spare tire. That was Snebbett. “I'll die in the harness, 
Mitt,” he told his wife frequently. ‘It’s the way for a country 
doctor to die. I shan’t leave you with much money, but there'll 
be a few folks who can cheer you up by saying sincerely that I 
was a pretty decent old idiot, and treated them fairly.”’ 

Small consolation, thought Mrs. Snebbett. She would have 
preferred to have a few hours more of Aleck’s company while he 
was quick, than encomiums after he was dead. But she did not 
demur. She was a martyr to duty, too, and the queer part of it 
was that she was as eager to keep him in service as the doctor 
was to serve. 

Harry Franklin died. That wasn’t Dr. Snebbett’s fault. For 
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When she had done mopping and spanking him 
with her large, red and calloused hands Annie 
pushed him down and he slumped against the door 


the true balance of Vital Statistics, a baby was born the same 
week, over in a sparsely-settled section of Crampton, where the 
doctor had to leave his car in a log-road, a mile from the house, 
and toil afoot the rest of the distance. He arrived just in time to 
add another to the list of human beings who could thank him 
for his skill. “The woman mixed her dates,” he told his wife, 
chuckling, when he got home. ‘They always do, with the first. 
You did, Mitt. “Member?” 

Somebody else died, and somebody else was born; and some- 
body had a stroke, and somebody had a nosebleed which a cold 
key on the back of the neck wouldn’t check; and somebody else 
fell out of a tree and broke a leg. And so it went. Every time 
the doctor nestled down in his snug arm-chair, and took up the 
entertaining work of James Boswell, the telephone rang. 

“Don’t go, tonight, Aleck, unless it’s serious,” begged Mrs. 
Snebbett. 

“Aw, it’s always serious to the patient, Mittie. I shan’t be 
gone long. I couldn’t refuse "em. That is, I couldn’t refuse 
anyone but that worthless, sneaking Bill Avery. Bye bye!” 
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A snowstorm blew out of Nova Scotia or Labrador, and covered 
the highways with a blanket two feet thick, all wool. Then Dr. 
Snebbett jacked up his gasoline buggy, carried the battery down 
to the nearest garage to put into wet storage, and dusted off the 
sleigh. He shuddered slightly as he contemplated the next five 
months of blizzards, blocked roads, ice, slush and double under- 
wear. He bethought himself of California, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
and other sunny climes. He reckoned up his resources and ascer- 
tained that he could retire and live in San Diego on the interest 
of his capital, if he and Mittie didn’t splurge. “And why the 
devil shouldn’t I?” he barked, buttoning his fur coat around his 
neck. ‘“‘Haven’t I done my part?” 

He had. But there was no one to take his place. Three young 

doctors—and promising doctors, tod; had come to share his 
practice in Crampton in the past three years—and quit. It was 
too hard work, for too little money. 
_ “And dinged if I blame ’em!” growled Dr. Snebbett. “If I had 
it to do over again, I’d settle nght near Central Park, in New 
York City, and specialize in diseases of the inner ear, or the 
epidermis, or something like that.” But this was smoke, from 
the exhaust. Dr. Alexander was born to be a country doctor 
and he knew it. 
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Popular and well-beloved Dr. Snebbett undoubtedly 
was; but no country doctor ever was popular and 
well-beloved by all. He had his “‘enemies.”’ There 
were some who had wanted to be dosed with powders 
and pills; and the longer a doctor practises, and the 
more honest he is, the more scorn he accumulates for 
indiscriminate powdering and pilling. There were 
some who wanted their hands held gently, and to be 
lulled to sleep by dulcet words on the part of the 
physician; and the more a doctor practises, the less 
time and patience he has for those who indulge in the 
luxury of ill-health as they might buy jewelry or auto- 
mobiles. Such people said that Dr. Snebbett was a 
tyrant and a despot. He was, in sort, a tyrant and 
despot—but a benevolent one 

But, after he had cut the Averys from his list, Dr 
Alexander began to hear from his enemies. At first 
it merely amused him. Gossips brought to his ears 
the fact that So and So had told Mrs. Whatshername 
this and that—something prejudicial to the doctor’s reputation 
Dr. Snebbett had been rude to Mrs. Thingamabob. Dr. Sneb 
bett had told Mrs. Wiggett there was nothing the matter with her 
except that she must stop over-eating—and another doctor had 
taken her to a hospital and operated on her for appendicitis, to 
her great satisfaction. Dr. Snebbett was behind the times. Dr. 
Snebbett’s black pipe made delicate patients sicker than before he 
was summoned. And the doctor smiled good-naturedly and went 
upon his rounds. 

Then the gossip grew more malicious, and the doctor began to 
frown. He knew where the stories were originating. Whenever 
he went down the main street, and met Bill Avery, surrounded 
by a group of fellow loafers, Bill glared at Alexander truculently, 
and spat belligerently on the sidewalk, close to the doctor’s heels. 
A gale of ridiculing laughter floated toward the doctor. Once 
he turned and saw one of the corner loafers imitating his own 
rather uncouth, swaying gait—and bending himself nearly 
double to burlesque Dr. Snebbett’s ample corporation. Dr. 
Alexander haughtily gave these insults no outward notice; but 
they disturbed him. 

Then, when Spring came again, and he could roll on pneu- 
matics, little annoyances developed in the operation of his auto 
mobile. He had rather more blowouts than usual; and when the 
garage-man drew out long nails from the tire shoes, he shook his 
head and said he didn’t see how the car could have picked up a 
nail like that. Looked more as though somebody had deliber 
ately driven the nail into the tire. Always, these acci 
dents happened soon after he had parked his car down 
town. And, though Dr. Snebbett never caught Bill 
Avery or his crowd in any overt act, it was singular 
that he could always remember seeing them hanging 
about somewhere near his car before the trouble 
developed. 

One day, Dr. Alexander unburdened his soul to his 
wife. ‘“‘’Tain’t worth the candle, Mittie,” he said 
“T oughtn’t to be worried by these pestiferous things, but I guess 
I’m getting old and crotchety, and it’s time for me to quit. When 
I was a younger man, I’d have grabbed Bill Avery and his gang 
by the throats and cracked their heads together. By Golly, | 
could do it yet, I believe!” Dr. Alexander straightened out a 
powerful arm and knotted his biceps. “But it ain’t worth the 
candle. I’ve served long enough. Besides, I can’t afford to 
lower myself even so far as to take notice of these things. We'd 
better be thinking of putting our house on the market and pulling 
up our stakes. We've earned a long vacation, dear.” 

“But who'll take your place, Aleck?” asked Mrs. Snebbett. 

“Let ’em find somebody. There’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught.” 

“T’d like to go to California,” was Mrs. Snebbett’s wistful state- 
ment. “I dread another Winter here. But—you can’t go away 
just because—or until She merely spoke the thing, or hinted 
the thing which held Dr. Snebbett in the town. He couldn’t 
desert his old friends till they were sure to be in good hands. 

Then, one afternoon, an automobile drove quickly into the 
doctor’s yard, and four men tenderly unloaded the limp figure of 
the doctor, and brought him into the house. When Mrs. Snebbett 
saw the white face of her husband, and the thick mat of clotted 
blood which reddened the white hair on the back of his head, and 
the bright stream of blood which still poured from a jagged 
wound on the under side of his right fore-arm—she did not faint 
or scream. She went quickly to work upon him, washing, band- 
aging, and giving first aid. She found time to ask, her voice 
trembling a little: 

II 








“How did it happen?” 

“Don’t know, ma’am,” replied one of the men. “We found the 
doc alongside the road at the foot of the big hill, and his auto was 
all smashed up against a tree ten rods farther on. Guess his 
brakes didn’t hold, or he lost control, or something. He got 
thrown out, and his head hit on a rock. The wind shield was 
broke, and probably that accounts for the cut on his arm.”’ 

Soon afterward the doctor opened his eyes. ‘I don’t want any 
more automobiles,”’ he remarked grimly, after looking about him 
and taking in his situation. ‘‘When a horse runs away, you get 
killed honorably. It’s too dinged humiliating to get caught in an 
overgrown soap-box and chucked out like a bag of turnips.” 

“What happened?” asked Mrs. Snebbett. “Can you re- 
member?” 

“Brakes wouldn’t hold,” replied Dr. Snebbett, succinctly. 


HEN the doctor’s runabout was examined, the reason why 

the brakes did not hold was made apparent. The drums 
were covered with grease. The doctor had hit the top of the long 
hill with his usual rollicking speed, and relied as usual upon his 
foot-brake. He relied upon something which did not exist. 

“T suppose that’s a thing that can happen to anyone,” said the 
doctor, checking up in his mind. ‘‘Never happened to me before, 
but the oil might have been thrown from some part of the car 
into the brakes.” 

He did not state that up to the very moment he had started for 
home after stopping at Hartness’ drug-store, his foot-brake had 
been working well enough. He did not voice any suspicions to 
his wife. Instead, he lay in bed for a week or more, gathering 
his jangled nerves together, and sent down to the railway station 
for ‘“‘literature” on the Grand Canyon of Colorado, Puget Sound, 
the Hood River country, and other alluring places. 

Art Wilkerson, the deputy sheriff of the county, came over un- 
asked, to see Dr. Snebbett, and remained in the bedroom for two 
hours. 

“Doc,” he asked, “haven’t you got any suspicion about this 
thing? I’ve been meaning to speak to you for the last three 
months about Avery and his crowd. They been making threats 
against you. I’ve heard ’em. Of course, this may have been 
just plain accident, and it may not. But if you say the word, 
I'll bring the whole crowd into court. I could send Bill away for 
six months as a vagrant. I—”’ 

“Don’t you do it, Arthur!” snapped the doctor, quickly. 
“Those swine like that kind of thing. They’d like to see them- 
selves in the newspaper. They'd like to have it said that Doctor 
Snebbett stooped low enough to bandy words with them in 
court. No, no! Let it go as it is, Arthur. We can’t prove 
anything. Besides, don’t let a whisper of this get to Mrs. 
Snebbett. She has troubles enough. And I can take care of 
myself. Fact is, Arthur, I was thinking of giving up my practise 
and leaving town—’”’ 

“Good Lord, Doc, you wouldn’t do that! Why—” 

“But I’m not going, now!” interrupted Dr. Snebbett. ‘No, 
sir; I'll stay here till I drop. What? Be run out of town by a lot 
of scamps, and the gossip of a parcel of ungrateful people? I 
guess not! No, sir, this has made up my mind. But just let me 
handle these fellows, Arthur. Don’t you make a move.” 

“How did Avery happen to get down on you, Doctor Snebbett?” 
inquired the officer. 

Dr. Alexander told him. 

“Confound his lazy, good-for-nothing hide, I’ll get him up a 
dark alley and hammer the life out of him!” cried the officer. 

“No you won’t, Art. For the same reason I couldn’t lay hands 
on him. It would dignify him too much. I think likely if he and 
his crowd had a hand in my accident, they’ll have got pretty well 
scared by what turned out. I don’t look for any more trouble 
from them.” 

Dr. Snebbett was wholly correct in this psychology. After he 
got out again, and began to resume his practise, and got himself 
a new and better car to take the place of the wrecked one, nothing 
further happened. Even the malicious gossip ceased. Bill 
Avery no longer gazed at the doctor belligerently. Instead, he 
took to shuffling quickly ’round a corner when he saw his enemy 
approaching. Obviously the gang had been thoroughly fright- 
ened at the result of their mischief, if indeed mischief it had been. 
The doctor flattered himself that he had acted wisely. He had 
carried his head high; he had not stooped to quarrel with his in- 
feriors; and his stock had gone up considerably. He grinned de- 
lightedly as he opened his morning mail, and found payments 
long overdue, from patients who perhaps had been enough thrilled 
by their doctor’s escape from death to want to share in the 
dramatics at least to this extent. 
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“Two hundred dollars I’ve taken in, on old bills, this week,” 
Dr. Snebbett told his wife. “I guess I’d better get in the habit 
of wrecking myself, Mittie. It pays.” 

Dr. Snebbett settled down to his usual run, but something 
rankled in his upright and manly soul. He longed to lay hold 
of Bill Avery and trounce him—and this was just what he 
couldn’t do. Whenever he saw Bill’s mean, pinched face, with 
its absurd corn-colored mustaches drooping like a wet dahlia, 
his fingers itched and the inside of Snebbett’s number seventeen 
collar became moist. He lay awake part of his valuable nights 
trying to think of some scheme by which an honorable and 
dignified physician of shading years could come to pleasurable 
blows with a corner-loafer, and still lose no prestige. His com- 
mon sense told him sharply that it could not be done. Still, 
he hoped. There might be a way. 

There was a way; and like most pleasant excursions, it came 
about without the least planning or expectation on the doctor’s part. 

One morning, just as Dr. Snebbett was getting ready to start 
on his routine of visits, Dr. McNichol of West Lakeville drove 
into the yard. The two doctors greeted each other amicably, 
and passed the usual merry pleasantries on the state of medicine, 
health and weather—the latter, particularly, being good for 
human beings and bad for the profession. It was evident that 
Dr. McNichol had something more definite on his mind. 
McNichol was a young and cautious and reserved physician who 
had been in the neighborhood only two years. 

“You remember you advised the Avery woman to send for me 
when—when you—”’ 

“T remember,” assented Dr. Snebbett, cheerfully. “Do they 
pay you?” 

“Not much, or often,” grinned McNichol. “Still, she’s a 
worthy woman, Dr. Snebbett, and one can’t help feeling for her.” 

“T agree to that. But she’d be worthier if she set that husband 
of hers to work. I’ve no patience with her.” 

“Exactly, doctor,” was the deferential reply. “I know how 
you feel. Still, I'd like you to help me out a little in regard to 
Mrs. Avery. It’s absurd, but I’m in difficulty there, and a bit 
worried. If you could come in consultation.” 

“‘What’s the matter with her now?” 

“Hiccups.” 

“Hiccups?” Dr. Snebbett looked surprised. “Simply hiccups?” 

“T don’t say simply hiccups. She’s a neurotic, like a lot of 
these hard physical workers. If she could afford it, she’d be a 
fine neurasthenic. But really, doctor, she’s in a bad way, and 
I'd like your help.” 

“How long has she been hiccuping?” 

“This is the fifth day.” 

“Fifth day. She must be weak.” 

“She is, and getting weaker. She won’t make any effort, now. 
Says nobody can help her but you. Really, doctor, in spite of 
the position you took—quite justifiable, I know—I think you 
ought to come and see her.” 

Dr. Snebbett shrugged his shoulders. ‘You've tried all the 
usual methods?” 

“Everything I know, or ever heard of. I’ve never seen a case 
like it. I had a bad case during the flu epidemic, which didn’t 
respond to the usual treatment, but I stopped that one by having 
the patient stand on his head with his feet against the wall of the 
room. Looked foolish, but it worked. Changed the position of 
the diaphragm just enough, I dare say. I wish I'd tried it earlier 
on this woman. When I got around to it, she was so weak that— 
it was tragically funny. She’s an enormous woman, you know.” 

“‘And a fool,’’ added Snebbett. 

“T know it. Still, you can help her by just seeing her, doctor. 
She won’t do anything for me. Can I count on you, this morning?” 


~ ES!” whipped out Dr. Snebbett suddenly. “‘T’ll see her, 
doctor. That is, provided you lay the groundwork. I’ll have 
to have a little assistance from you and from another person.” 

Dr. McNichol’s eyes showed the light of understanding. 

“You’re going to try to shock her out of it?” he guessed. “I 
worked along that line. Made one or two bad tries with the help 
of the neighbors—but confound her, she wouldn’t shock. She 
doesn’t care what happens, that’s the trouble. I think you could 
set her bed afire, and she’d go on hiccuping.” 

“T don’t know that I can do anything,” said Dr. Snebbett. 
“T can try. I want you to arrange it to have that worthless hus- 
band of hers there, when I come. Keep him out of my sight, 
though. Let me have, say, fifteen minutes with the woman, and 
then tell him to come up to her room and enter without knocking. 
Have him just walk in. Understand?” 

“T see, doctor. Thank you. I'll go over there now, and have it 
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‘But I'm not going, now that this has happened!”’ said the doctor. ‘No, sir, I'll stay here till I drop!” 


arranged. I don’t like to bother you, but in the circumstances—”’ 
“That’s all right, doctor. If it works out, I’ll be glad you 
bothered me. I should be there about eleven.” 
rhe moment Dr. Snebbett entered the room where Annie 
ry lay, he sensed that the woman was in danger—though in 
years of practise he could remember not more than half a 
dozen really dangerous cases of hiccups; that is, cases which did 
not respond, in reasonable time, to one or another of the many 
methods of treatment. 

_Instead of the typical vigorous spasm of the glottis, Annie’s 
hiccups had become merely a tired and enfeebled “oop” indicating 
utter exhaustion. As he looked down sympathetically upon the 
woman, whose rugged physique was suggested by the lines of the 
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bed-clothing, Dr. Snebbett was lost in reverie for a few moments, 
considering (as he had considered so many times before) the 
extraordinary nicety with which the human machine is put to 
gether, its amazing powers of resistance on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, its peculiar sensitiveness to a mechanical fault 
Here was a woman who might have been struck by an automobile, 
lacerated and fractured, and still have been back at the washtub 
within a few weeks—and she was actually dying of an absurd 
spree which her diaphragm had chosen to go upon—she who 
would have been surprised to know she contained such a thing 
as a diaphragm, and who had never been aware of its location 

Hiccups—just a queer, annoying derangement which a sip of 
water is usually sufficient to stop; a (Continued on page 75) 
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Washington, the supreme ex- 
ponent of preparedness for 
defense, and Frederick the 
Great, the supreme exponent 
of preparedness for aggres- 
sion. “It is doubtful whether 
today any leadership could 
propose to a civilized people 
a definite plan for an aggres- 
sive military machine’ 


S America defended? 
Months of investiga- 

tion of all the confusing 

angles of this question 
have been necessary to sweep 
away the mass of details and 
bare the main problem. The 
aim of this series of articles is to 
report an answer to the question as 
a whole and to set forth the facts 
that will make the answer a thing of 
such simplicity and clearness that no 
sentimentalist on the one hand, no mili- 
taristic technician on the other, wiil be 
able to fool the average American who wants 
che real truth. 

The answer to the question “Is America defended?” would be 
a wholly incomplete answer if it dealt solely with the statistical 
details of naval tonnage, the efficiency of the Army and Navy, 
and the technical concerns of armament. I think the chief con- 
fusion arises when preparedness advocates conflict with zealous 
pacifists, because little attention is then paid to those questions 
which good sense demands must be asked before it is possible 
to answer yes or no. 

To answer the question ‘Is America defended?”’ it must first 
be asked: ““How much defense does America need? What bul- 
warks against war are essential to her?” The situation must be 
examined without a prejudiced mind—with the will to believe 
hard facts whether we want to believe them or not. Let us look 
at the various possible bulwarks that safeguard us against war. 
Let us begin by assuring ourselves that we do not need much 
protection against becoming aggressive ourselves. We have a 
natura! and national aversion to aggression, an ingrained distrust 
of colonial expansion. It is not likely that we shall ever want 
new territory. Territorial and political imperialism is getting 
to be poor business—worse business, in fact, every year. About 
the only profit we get from it goes to backward peoples who are 
invariably pictured as abused and exploited. 
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BULWARKS 
Against 


WAR 


It would be difficult to imagine America in a war of aggres- 
sion—so difficult that the recent proposal that America should 
say to France, “I promise not to invade you,’”’ may have been a 
pleasant thought but also had something comical about it. 

It would not be wholly wise—it would be unwise and 
comic—if you suddenly went to your neighbor’s 
door and said, “I just thought I’d tell you, my 

dear, that I will never, never slap your face.” 

Of course the making of such a declaration 
might cause thought to dwell on a general 
subject that had theretofore not been 
considered. In our relationships with 
our neighbors the presence of genial 
familiarity, good will and common in- 
terest usually contribute to a perma- 
nent accord rather more effectively than 
declarations that no bricks will be 
heaved, and I have pointed out as 
often as I could that the building of 
peace is a thousand times more valu- 
able than the mere absence of war 
and the mere clamorous denuncia- 
tion of war. In fact, you and I would 
almost forget war if the professional 
pacifists and front page professors and 
pastors would stop talking about war 
for a little while. 
To review the subject of our politics or 
our armament indicates not the slightest 
evidence that any one of us _ wants 
America to arm for aggression or to 
threaten aggression, nor any evidence that 
when we arm properly for the defense of our 
country and of its legitimate interests, posses- 
sion of defensive power will tempt us into aggressive 
attitudes. Too often because of our natural tendency 
to be unarmed, we have learned the cost of being tem- 
porarily a fat, defenseless giant. We may, unless we are 
watchful, get caught in this réle again. But it is wholly unlikely 
that as a people we will ever think in terms of aggression or toler- 
ate preparedness for aggression. 

Having dismissed, so far as human foresight can do it, the idea 
of preparedness for aggression we come squarely down on a solid 
base of preparedness for self-defense. From that base let us ex- 
amine our need for defense, analyze it, face it. It is quite possible 
for almost anyone to do this by listing all the considerations that 
measure our need to be prepared for defense. We are rich. We 
are creditors. We have become the financial center among the 
nations. We produce more than we consume and seek a market 
for our surplus in a competitive field. Our situation has changed 
rapidly since the war. These facts furnish assurance that some 
nations will seek to hold our friendship and desire peace with us 
because we are an advantage to them. They may want to bor- 
row money or they may desire a powerful friend. But there is 
little promise of spontaneous or permanent friendship in these 
facts. Borrowed money must be, or should be, paid back. 
Our high tariff and our wise policy of restricted immigration 
tend to prevent any repayment in goods or services. And 
finally, so far as any student of history has ever been able to 
learn, the competition of foreign markets has never con- 
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tributed largely to the world’s 
peace. There is some slight 
danger that we may be led 
into foreign political fields, 
such as that of the United 
States of Europe in Gene- 
va, or into the Far East, 
where we are wanted by 
one party or power to 
use our influence 
against another party 
or power in conflicts 
wherein we have no 
real concern and little 
practise or skill. Since 
the World War we 
have already dipped 
into such _ situations 
enough to learn that our 
presence creates suspicion 

that we may be pushed 
to one side or the other in 
one of the multitude of 
conflicts of interest or tradi 
tion which afflict the Old 
World. 

Calling a spade a spade, one of 
the greatest protections we can 
enjoy has always been, is now, and 
always will be the balance of power 
which other nations have created 
and worked out among themselves 
without meddling on our part. We 
lost a good deal of that protection 
after the World War. There arose 
an immensely increased danger of 
our being drawn into the position of the benevolent goat who 
attempts to settle disputes among lions, tigers and panthers. 
Honesty must compel us to admit that we, rich, fat, tempting 
to attack, idealistically inclined, are still in the kindergarten 
of practical international politics. We are victims of our native 
American weakness for doing good unasked and unwanted—of 
attempting to force our standard of conduct and our formula 
of thought upon anyone we can reach. Honesty likewise compels 
us to admit that we are unpopular. Good sense may say that 
for some time no one nation will have the will or the ability to 
borrow money in order to attack us or to humiliate us. But let us 
not forget that defense, as a moral policy, has two obligations. 
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First, it must not fail in action. 
Second, it must remove the 
temptation for other nations 
to prepare or look toward 
attacking us. 
It is impossible for me 
to forget the remark of 
a German statesman as 
to the moral duty of 
self-defense. “You 
blame Germany for 
the war because she 
was prepared,” he 
said. “I blame Ameri 
ca for the war because 
she was unprepared. If 
you in America had 
been prepared there 
would have been no 
war.” 

Therefore, in measuring 
our needs for defense one 
must not only list riches, 
unpopularity, our new 

competitive position and the 
traps that are set to entangle 
us—grim, distant entanglements 

—but another need also. However 
much we may strive for co-operative 
disarmament as a peace measure we 
owe it to the world’s peace to main 
tain a degree of self-defense that is 
always just convincing enough to 
discourage attack upon us. In 
other words, when examining the 
need for American preparedness for 
self-defense, we must never forget that our standard of self 
defense ought to be higher than a mere guarantee—that we, 
ourselves, ought always to be convincingly up to a standard which 
would deter others who were contemplating attack. The more 
of a pacifist you are, the more you have the support of the primary 
deterrent of aggressive wars. Striving for disarmament by joint 
agreement is a fine program, keeping up within agreed limitations 
A standard of defense which would make an attack on us fool 
hardy is an even more effective practise. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate further the need of America 
for defense. We can turn now to the question of what our existing 
defenses are today—our bulwarks against war. Some earnest 
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and ardent gentle- 
men and ladies 
would have us put 
our dependence on 
bulwarks against 
war not made of 
steel. If these ex- 
isted in reality, if 
upon examination 
one could say that 
they had been cre- 
ated and built up to 

a degree of strength 
that we could trust 

to maintain peace 
and relieve us of the 
need of self-defense, 

I would be the first 

to say thank God. 
But what are the 
supposed bulwarks 
against war which 
these advocates of 
non-preparedness cat- 
alogue? The first is the 
new human nature—a 
world of persons none of whom 
would go to war under any cir- 
cumstances. The second is 
diplomacy, and whether old- 
fashioned, new-fangled or futurist, 
diplomacy on the whole is in- 
creasing in efficiency slowly year 

















by year. University. *‘A nation rich, fat and not defended is 
just as much a cause of war and a menace to the peace 
of the world as an aggressive military machine’ 


Human nature may change. 
Peoples may be educated to 
peace. Diplomacy may learn the 
art of drawing promises that will 
be more powerful than paper or of extending arbitration so that 
arbitration will no longer result at times in dividing stolen 
property between owner and thief. Progress is being made, and 
no sensible man will fail to lend a hand to that progress. Every- 
body wants human nature to change for the better and stay 
better. Everybody wants the diplomacy of negotiation, agree- 
ment and judicial process to supplant poison gas and shells, 
bombing planes and battleships. 

But a state of progress is not a wish—a state of progress is 
a fact. And unless we want to speak sheer nonsense it is impossi- 
ble to say that these bulwarks are strong enough to justify us in 
putting down our defensive weapons save when by agreement the 
rest of the world drops its weapons also. The sentimentalist 
and the realist may each be an idealist. Each may desire exactly 
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the same result and 
the same goal, but 
the sentimentalist 
says “‘Wearethere!”’ 
and the realist says 
“No! Run like 
Hades!” I prefer 
to be with the real- 
ist in handling 
idealism. 

The bulwarks 
against war which 
we all want are 
simply not at hand 
yet or even yonder. 
There is no reason, 
of course, for aban- 
doning hope for 
those bulwarks 
which rest on right 
as distinguished 
from those of self- 
defense, which rest 

on might. In fact, it 
is the duty of everyone 
to aid in educating and 
training a people to maintain 
peace. Frederick the Great prob 
ably could not exist in the world 
as it is today. It is improbable 
that any leader today could 
maintain a popular following to 


regime frankly designed for at 

tack rather than for defense. The 
power to defend means as an inci- 
dence the power to attack, but 
this is not the same program of 
attack which grew under the German military policy. Wash- 
ington’s policy is often cited as the other great military policy— 
that of maintaining a machine of defense. In something like 
a century and a half public opinion throughout the world has 
moved so far forward that it is doubtful whether any leadership 
could propose to a civilized people a definite plan for an aggressive 
military machine. Napoleon had one, but when timid souls 
suggest that Mussolini is Napoleon’s counterpart and that he is 
asking his people to create an aggressive military machine, the 
suggestion cannot be taken seriously. Over-populated Italy may 
be, and strong in leadership and loyalty Mussolini may be, but the 
day is past when you can go to any civilized people and say, “You 
must pay taxes and be ready to pay with your lives in order that 
I can build and operate a machine of aggression.”’ But unless one 
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is so blinded that 
mere hope supplies 
facts one cannot 
take a first glance at 
the world without 
seeing fear every 
where, and seeing 
that a world which, 

in this generation, 
learned the distaste 
and futility of mod- 
ern war, none the 
less wants security 

so much that it is 
willing to support 
the necessary ma- 
chinery of self-de- 
fense. 

There is no evi- 
dence that the na- 
tions involved in the 
Great War are fol- 
lowing in the foot- 
steps of those who 
sing about turning all 
the swords into plow- 
shares. Without disarmament 
agreement arrived at through di- 
plomacy and negotiation the 
prospect would be that we would 
see the world in a race of competi- 
tive self-defense and that there 
would be created without doubt 
machines whose power might 
tempt their owners to aggression, 
particularly in those instances 
where other nations had so ne- 
glected their moral duty to be 
defended that they had invited war rather than guaranteed 
peace. Popular opinion is not anywhere near the stage where we 
can depend upon it to wipe war off the slate. There is a propa- 
ganda to create fear, and fear is the mother of murder, and 
murder can be carried on today on a scale hitherto unknown. 
We are coming into an era where violence in world affairs will be 
less evident in declared conflict between nations and much more 
evident in cases where some Russia stirs up revolution in some 
China, or some Germany competing with some England endeavors 
to meddle in the internal affairs of some Venezuela. 

In this situation policies such as outlawing war are not appli- 
cable. All mankind can join in a procession chanting that war be 
outlawed, but it would not be of much consequence when nations 
no longer were declaring war openly but carrying it on by stirring 
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Two disarmament conferences—Washington, 1921, 


“Those who have never come in 

contact with the problems of disarmament become 

enraged when such conferences as these fall short of 
doing all and everything’ 


up backward peo- 
ples to revolution 
and violence. 
Some observers of 
the inclination of 
the popular will 
toward peace or war 
are not even ready 
to admit that hu- 
man nature can be 
changed. They say 
that if we observe 
old Mother Nature 
herself we. shall find 
that though she has 
a passion for con 
struction she has a 
passion for destruc- 
tion also. They 
say, in addition, 
that man is not a 
creature of peace 
and co-operates with 
his fellows today not 
much more than he for 
merly did Man, they 
will tell you, is a creature of 
conflict—that if he could not 
have conflict, in natural forces, in 
home, business, city, nation or 
world, he would be like a fish out 
of water. 

In other words, when we are 
asked to consider that a sub- 
stantial bulwark against war may 
be found in the present existing 
passion for peace among other 
races and peoples, we are being 
asked to call an acorn an oak, or because we gaze upon a few 
seeds to assert that we see already a glorious completed harvest. 
No, public opinion against war is not yet a dependable bulwark 
against war. It is no great defense to the United States. It is 
nothing to cause us to put down our defensive arms. On the 
contrary, whether we like it or not, our duty toward maintaining 
growing public opinion against war is to keep our defensive power 
so strong that no one will look upon us with the idea of war. 

Next to the bulwark of world-wide pacifism is the bulwark of 
diplomacy, negotiation and conciliation, and here again in asking 
if this is a sufficient protection we must consider not hopes for the 
future but facts of today. It would be vain to say to an attacking 
force, “You have come too soon. Years from today arbitration 
and total disarmament will be universal.” (Continued on page 80) 
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The DESPONDENCY J 


By 
ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN, J 


IEUTENANT RAMON 
CARRANZA was more than 
unhappy. He was downright 
despondent. 
Nor was this strange. 
For the lieutenant had until recently 
graced Washington’s best diplomatic 
society as naval attaché of the Span- 
ish Legation. Now his country was at 
war with the Americans. The fiery 
Iberian chafed to command a blockade 
runner or a torpedo boat. 

Not that he might conceivably hope 
for more responsibility than he now 
had. Lieutenant Carranza, in the 
closing days of April, 1898, and im 
mediately thereafter, was Spain’s key 
man on the North American conti- 
nent. On his success or failure de- 
pended much of the fate at arms of 
Her Hispanic Majesty’s government. 

This was why the lieutenant was un- 
happy. 

Quite secretly, of course, he had 
been left in Montreal to establish and 
operate a system of espionage against 
the hostile Americanos. Fervidly he 
had undertaken his task. But now, 
with the war barely a month old, his 
morale was shattered. 

Bad luck—unless, perchance, he 
laid it to an unknown someone, some- 
where — was unaccountably check 
mating his every move. Did he hire a 
spy and dispatch him to Washington 
for information—the pesky Yanquis 
permitted the stupid just enough lee- 
way to incriminate himself, then 
clapped him in jail. Did he send a 
trained soldier to enlist under the 
Stars and Stripes, with instructions to 
observe all he could and desert to the 
Spanish side during battle—these 
damnable dollar-chasing Americans 
enlisted the lout, put him into uni- 
form, and promptly marched him to 
solitary confinement in a _ military 
prison. The swine! It was intoler- 
able. No wonder the lieutenant was 
despondent. 

He so wrote, plaintively, to his kins- 
man Senor Don José Gomez Ymay of 
the Ministry of Marine at Madrid: 

“The Americans are showing the most 

extraordinary vigilance. I do not wish 

to remain here without taking an ac- 

tive part in the war, and I desire duty 

in which I can take the initiative and cae 
do something.” So soon had Lieu- — Ee ar ae 
tenant Carranza sensed the futility of 
what he was about. 

The Spaniard was not, as it hap- 
pened, the only villain in the piece at 
the moment. The same forces which were foiling him were quite Castilian aristocracy maintained liaison with that aristocracy of 
as busy in quite another direction. Had he but known the direc- the American underworld, the counterfeiters, he might perhaps 
tion in which to turn for information, had Don Ramon of the have known he was up against the United States Secret Service. 
18 The AMERICAN LEGION Month 


In his room in the house on Tupper Street, Montreal, 
instructions before he let them go. He was doing 





f DON RAMON 


Illustration- 


by 
Rico Tomaso 


criminals who attempt to profit by 
simulating the currency of the United 
States, circulating their product, and 
still keep out of jail. The lieutenant, 
had he but known it, had against him 
the same unseen and discouraging 
force which seriously interferes with 
the profit in counterfeiting currency of 
the United States. 

Lieutenant Carranza’s training as a 
gentleman and a naval officer had in- 
cluded no course in outwitting trained 
detectives—knowledge which a good 
journeyman criminal drinks in with 
his mother’s milk. A competent 
counterfeiter could have shown Don 
Ramon a dozen devices which would 
be more annoying to the United States 
Secret Service than the methods he 
employed. The lieutenant could hardly 
have changed his favorite brand of 
cigars, those days in his house on 
Tupper Street, Montreal, without hav- 
ing the shift recorded in the archives 
at Washington. And he was bliss- 
fully unaware of the surveillance. 

It had started when diplomatic re- 
lations were severed. On April 21, 
1898, the Spanish Legation, led by the 
Minister, Senor Polo y Bernabe, left 
Washington for Canada’s neutral ter 
ritory. To the border it was guarded 
by two secret service agents, who there 
shook hands with the Spaniards and 
said good-bye. 

A few hours later, while Spain’s 
diplomatists supervised having their 
trunks unloaded at Toronto—where 
they announced they would remain a 
very few days before sailing for home 

there dropped off different cars two 
other secret service operatives who 
separately followed the Spaniards to 
the Prince Edward Hotel. Separately 
they registered immediately after the 
men they were trailing. And thus they 
started the surveillance. 

The job was in new hands. Just a 
few weeks before diplomatic relations 
were broken between the United 
States and Spain, John E. Wilkie came 
to Washington to become Chief of the 
Secret Service Division of the Treas- 
ury Department. As Chief Wilkie he 
was to be a national figure for sixteen 
years, in the news whenever counter- 
feiters were arrested or when the crisp 
product of a new and unknown set of 
steel plates showed up without warn- 

; ing at the window of a receiving teller 

ieutenant Carranza examined the men on their cine feneer tela tami mates 
best for his country, this gallant young Spaniard But in the spring of ’98 Wilkie was 
a newcomer to Washington and the 
But a well-born Spanish gentleman, a fine fearless fighter—and government service. He had never even been a detective. He 
Lieutenant Ramon Carranza might without dispute claim these was a newspaper man from Chicago. The Secretary of the 
titles for his own—would hardly have for his intimates those Treasury was a Chicago banker—Lyman J. Gage, for many years 
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**The Americans are showing 
the most extraordinary vigt- 
lance’’—one sheet of the in- 
tercepted letter from Lieuten- 
ant Carranza to the Ministry 
of Marine at Madrid, with a 
translation in handwriting 
of John E. Wilkie of the 
second to the tenth lines of 
the original. The disclosures 
in this document led to the 
expulsion of Carranza and 
his suite from Canadian soil 


head of the First National there. Secretary 
Gage found conditions in the Secret Service 
not at all to his liking. 

Back in his home town Gage knew this news- 
paper man Wilkie, police reporter on the Chicago 
Tribune. Singlehanded Wilkie had dug to the 
bottom of many a fine mystery and spread the solu- 
tion across the 7ribune’s front page before the police 
even knew there was a solution. Chicago detectives 
were getting downright tired of having folks gibe at 
them: “Give up, do you? Better get that reporter 
Wilkie to do it for you!” 

So the secretary offered Wilkie the job of Chief of the 
Secret Service. Wilkie took it, promptly fired half the force 
and appointed competent operatives to the vacant places. 

The reorganized Secret Service refused to lose a scent be- 
cause someone drew a herring across the trail. To the dis- 
comfiture of the most ambitious gang of counterfeiters yet or- 
ganized, the Service followed down a plot which, when finally 
stamped out root and branch, turned out to be the greatest in 
American history. But that, alas, is another story. 

The counterfeiting activity took a lot of Chief Wilkie’s time, 
and the private guerrilla warfare which the annoyed members 
of both houses of Congress waged on this upstart who was taking 
the Secret Service out of politics occupied those slack hours 
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which he might normally have had to himself. 

About this time the international complications 
began to make demands on the Secret Service. Like 
all government organizations, its activities are ex- 
plicitly set forth in its appropriation legislation. 
The Secret Service was paid to stop counterfeiting, 
and to do nothing else. Suddenly, now, this secre- 
tary and that bureau chief began finding responsi- 
bilities which no branch of the Government but the 
Secret Service was competent to handle. 

Wilkie cut into his hours for sleep—that was all 
the time he had left to cut into—and did some 
figuring. Then with Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Frank Vanderlip, not long previously a 
fellow-reporter of Wilkie’s back on the Chicago 
Tribune but soon to become a banker of inter- 

+ national renown, he went to the White House and 
=—- 1 convinced President McKinley that the Secret 
; oe Service must immediately have fifty thousand 
Pee ge dollars out of the defense fund. 

2 Even before war was declared, applications by 
the thousands poured in for Secret Service positions 


picw Sh. Penn ee tome 2 in war work. From the thousands, Wilkie selected 


about a hundred and fifty applicants—all native- 
born Americans who had lived in Spanish speaking 
countries so long they could habla Espafiol with 
*, their hands as well as with their’ mouths. To aid 


> 
eee. = them in work requiring detective experience, such 
en Clara 0 “gna r ; , oe Ae as shadowing, he assigned a handful of his veterans. 
¢ FS 7 


The men who dropped off the train in Toronto 
when the Spaniards arrived, and registered di- 
rectly after them at the Prince Edward, were 

members of this hastily organized but none 

the less handpicked force. They had the 
good luck to get themselves assigned rooms 

adjoining the Spaniards’ suites. One, a 
war-time volunteer and member of a prom- 
inent New York family, had the supreme 

good fortune to draw the room next to 
the naval attaché, Lieutenant Ramon 

Carranza. The other, a regular opera- 
tive of the old force, was at the far 
end of the hall. 

As best they could these men 
watched the Spanish delegation. 
Other operatives came to Toronto 

and helped with the job. It 

soon became evident from the 
activities centering around him 
that Carranza was the man 
in the party who would bear 
the most watching. And 
here was an _ operative 
separated from him by 
only a locked door. 

In mid-morning of 

May 6th, two weeks 

after their arrival, 

the New Yorker sat 
wearily with his ear 
against the key- 
hole of the locked 
door to Carran- 
za’s room. It 
seemed to him he 

had ‘spent a_ lifetime 
in this position to no effect, 
with a playful breeze blowing on 
his eardrum in a minor key. Then 
suddenly he heard the first conversation 
of real interest which had been held in that room. 
It was in English. Carranza was talking with a 
visitor. A few polite preliminaries, then the Spaniard asked, 

“You think you could be of service to me?” 

“T can get you information about the American Navy if any- 
body can,” the unidentified visitor assured him. “I’ve been in 
the Navy for years, just now got out. I’ve been chief yeoman on 
the Brooklyn the past few months. I know all the clerks and 
enlisted men in the Navy Department at Washington, and most 
of the yeomen in the Regular Navy. They know me, and they’ll 
talk freely to me.” 

“Are you an American citizen?” 
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“Naturalized. British born,” answered the 
caller. 

So terms were arranged, Carranza told the 
man what he had to find out, gave him the 
cipher he was to use in reporting, supplied a 
Montreal address to send his facts to, and 
paid over some expense money. Then they 
parted. 

The amateur secret service man signaled a 
veteran, who fell in to shadow the unsuspect- 
ing spy. A young man, dark, sturdy, smooth- 
shaven, the suspect first went to his hotel. 
After a few minutes there he walked to a 
station. He bought a ticket to Washington 
by way of Buffalo, on the Lehigh Valley and 
the B. & O. Meanwhile the shadow stood be- 
hind him in line and copied down not only the 
spy’s sleeper space but also the serial numbers 
of his tickets. 

Next morning in Washington operatives 
met the B. & O. train. They trailed the spy 
to a lodging house in E Street where he left his 
hand-bag. Then they followed him around 
town. He made several stops, one of them for 
some time at the Navy Department. Two 
hours after he had reached town he went back 
to his room for a few minutes, then walked to 
the general postoffice. While he was buying a 
stamp, one of his shadows hurried through the 
postmaster’s office, stood behind the letter 
slot and received the spy’s letter direct from 
his hands. 

The letter was carefully sealed with red 
wax. Strangely enough it was not in cipher. 
Addressed to Frederick W. Dickson, Esq., 
Dorchester St., 1248, Montreal, Can 
ada, it read: 








Washington 








Saturday, May 7, ’08. 

A cipher message has 
been sent off from Navy 
Department to San 
Francisco, directing 
the cruiser Charles- 
ton to proceed to 
Manila with five 
hundred men and 
machinery for re- 
pairs for Dewey. 
\ long cipher has 
been received 
from Dewey at 
the Department 
at 3:30P.M. They 
are transiating it 
now. Cannot find 
it out yet. I 
heard important 
news respecting 


movements of col- 

liers and cruiser 
Vewark at Norfolk 
Navy Yards; also 


about the new Holland 
boat, as to what they in- 


tend to do with her and Yee 
her destination. I shall go : 
Norfolk to find important 


news. My address will be Nor- 

folk House, Norfolk, Virginia, 

but shall not go until Tuesday. 
Respectfully yours, 

G. D., in haste. 


How the well-dressed young man 
of the latter 1890's looked when 
spy hunting—Mr. Wilkie in Re- 


Wilkie hurried over to the 
member-the-Maine days 


War Department with the let- 
ter and the report of the agent 
in Toronto. An arrest was decided on. At eleven p.m. Chief 
Wilkie, Chief Clerk Moran and Agent Eugene Crist arrested 
the informer in his room. 

His name had until then been unknown to the Secret Service. 
He admitted that he was George Downing, late of U. S. S. 
Brooklyn. From him were taken his cipher code and several en- 
velopes directed to the Montreal address, but’ nothing else of 
consequence. 

Downing did not resist arrest, nor did he deny his guilt. The 
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John E. Wilkie of Chicago as be looks today, 
with Mrs. Wilkie. In 1898 Mr. Wilkie, 
as Chief of the Secret Service Division of the 
Treasury Department, temporarily quit chas- 
ing counterfeiters in order to put an end to 
Spain's only serious efforts at espionage 


evidence against hin was overwhelming. He was 
to be tried by a military court, and undoubtedly 
would have been sentenced to be hanged. But 
he spared himself this ordeal. Using his sus- 
penders for a line, and calling into use his knowl- 
edge of navy knots, Downing very competently 
hanged himself to the bars of his cell on Monday 
evening, two days after his arrest. 
But the irrepressible lieutenant of the Spanish navy 
was not yet downhearted. Was Ramon Carranza, 
director general of Her Hispanic Majesty’s espionage 
in North America, to be downed by the loss of his first 
and only spy, astupid renegade American at that? Bah! 
He would persist. 
The lieutenant and his assistant, Captain du Bosc, moved 
to Montreal, to arented house in Tupper Street. By now 
the rest of the legation had sailed for Spain. Working with 
the assistance of a Canadian firm of private detectives, the 
lieutenant got hold of some venturesome Canadian militiamen. 
Three of these men agreed to enlist in the American forces, gain 
what information they could, and desert to the opposing 
armies of Spain at the first opportunity 
Lieutenant Carranza gave them their instructions. They 
were to learn anything of value by observation and any other 
means at hand. While in the United States they should re- 
port to a Montreal address he gave them—not his house. He 
supplied them with a cipher code. He could not be blamed be- 
cause his first spy, Downing, failed to use the code. And the 
poverty of imagination employed by another, Mellor, in explain 
ing a cipher message was destined to cost that man his life. For 
that Carranza could not justly be blamed, either. He did his 
best for his country, this gallant young Spaniard. That he 
failed was due to no foolishness of his. To his inexperience in 
such work falls some of the blame. But (Continued on page 64) 
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Never once did our American host 

attempt a compliment, but he saw to 

it that there was a beautiful bouquet 
of roses at my plate 


IZARRE, half-baked and lop-sided, but still containing 

a great amount of truth, were my conceptions of America 

and- Americans in the pre-war years. Although my 

mother was born in San Francisco, although my grand- 
father participated in the California gold rush some seventy years 
ago, my mental photograph of an American was based on the 
“‘américains” who had returned to my village in the Gers from 
the United States. We called them ‘“américains,” which was 
both inaccurate and illogical, since they were French peasants 
who had merely gone to America and there had accumulated rela- 
tive fortunes. (Everybody gets rich eventually la-bas, anyhow, 
n’est-ce pas?) 

They returned to France considerably changed, for better and 
worse. For one thing, they returned thorough converts to the 
evangel of soap and water. They departed dirty, unkempt, and 
disordered in attire; they returned in contrary fashion, and they 
stayed so. They had learned that “Apparel oft proclaims the 
man” and that “Cleanliness is next to godliness” (my A.E.F. hus- 
band is furnishing all these bright and brilliant quotations) and 
it was easy to distinguish the ‘‘américain” (as I am using the 
word) from the villager who had never crossed the borders of his 
department. The “américains” were tidier, neater, and better 
dressed—both men and women. The men were careful to shave 
more frequently, to wear better clothes, to brush their garments 
and polish their shoes oftener. The women were more elegant, 
their clothes were more expensive and in better taste, and their 
general appearance was more attractive. 

In part, this was due to the fact that they possessed more 
money and could spend it for clothes, but this alone does not ex- 
plain the miracle. Even poor people can be physically clean if 
they want to be, and these returned “américains” wanted to be 
clean, and they were. Physical cleanliness was a new value which 
had been added to their lives. 

Since then I have met hundreds of real Americans, but this 
original judgment still remains. Doubtless there are dirty Ameri- 
cans somewhere, but they must be an infime minority. I have 
never been in America, but my impression is that Americans are 
a clean race. A fact, the A.E.F. soldier was cleaner and neater 
and tidier than the average poilu. In our better classes, bodily 
cleanliness is a cardinal virtue, but in America it seems to have 
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By A French 
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penetrated further down in the social scale. Even workingmen 
are clean there; here, for the most part, they are not. On this 
point, France would gain to be Americanized. 

The French peasant who left to seek fortune in the United 
States often came from the lowest class. He was vulgar and un 
educated. He was timid and fearful. He was 
penniless. He returned with his timidity gone, 
with plenty of cash, and with his vulgarity exag- 
gerated. He returned with a definite taste for 
physical comfort. The earthen floor of the farm- 
house he bought was immediately replaced by 
wooden planks or stone blocks. The barren walls 
were wall-papered. Better and more expensive 
porcelain was acquired. Domestic labor-saving 
appliances were installed. The century-old dwell 
ing was modernized and became a more attractive 
home. And all this, I suspect, is typical of Ameri 
cans, excepting the vulgarity. 

These “‘américains” had affronted fortune and 
won. That is why they talked so frequently of 
money, as Americans do. They were proud of 
their victory. They looked with disdain upon the 
stay-at-homes. To show their superiority (as they 
thought), they smoked colossal Havana cigars 
while the peasant “rolled his own’ with cheap 
French tobacco. The women delighted to expose their jewelry) 
to public envy, most of their jewels being paste. So I thought 
that smoking gigantic cigars and wearing false jewelry were 
national pastimes in the United States. These “‘américains” had 
made good, and consequently were excessively proud of them 
selves. They were aggressively self-confident. I do not belittle 
their achievement, but certainly they over-estimated themselves 
Their nerve was colossal. On a moment’s notice they could ex 
press dogmatic opinions on subjects of which they were as ignor 
ant as my baby daughter is of the Chinese language. And so I 
got the impression that most Americans were rather vulgar, 
ostentatious, unduly pleased with themselves, and absurdly over- 
confident. 

In my reading I had become acquainted with the home-loving, 











The American is tongue-tied. He may 
admire us, but he cannot put bis 
admiration into words 
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War Bride 


John Richard Flanagan 


virtuous Americans of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


atlantiques.”’ 


generous American ladies of Halévy’s “Abbé Constantin.” 
these Americans were fictional; my “américains,”’ just returned 


from San Francisco, were fact, and so 
I thought they were closer to the real thing. 
Of course I was wrong. Doubtless vulgarity 
still exists in the United States, but I am 
certain it is not a dominating characteristic. 

I discovered this at the University of Bor- 
deaux where, after the Armistice, I encoun- 
tered my husband, who was a member of the 
student detachment. These soldier-students, 
and I should like to believe them typical of 
most Americans, were audacious but respect- 
ful as regards the fair sex; intelligent, but con- 
scious of their shortcomings; modest, and will- 
) ing to learn; possessed of a rational, well- 
merited self-confidence, but lacking entirely in 
the vulgar cocksureness of the ‘‘américains” I 
had known in the Gers. Further, they were 
extremely polite to the French co-eds, which 
the French student is not. The latter con- 
siders the co-ed as a camarade, and he shows 
her no more respect or courtesy than he does a 
male student. To all intents and purposes he 
forgets her sex. He wouldn’t step aside to let 
her pass first through a door. In speaking to 

her he uses the same abrupt, pointed, some- 
times shocking phrases he’d use at a stag affair. 
The American student was different. 


AMERIC 


I also knew the 
eccentric, impulsive Americans of Abel Hermant’s “Les Trans- 
I had also admired the elegant, cultured, and 
But 


He was more audacious 


in asking for dates, which the French student seldom or never did, 
but he accorded us a courtesy and respect which were as charm- 


ing as they were unexpected. 


He bought us bon-bons and flow- 


ers, which a Frenchman never does except for his fiancée. At all 
times the Americans’ deportment was correctness personified. 
Is it any wonder we appreciated them, esteemed them and (some 


of us) married them? 


When you find two or three Americans 
together you can be almost certain they 
are speaking about money 
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<—~ How many American women, without pos- 
: sessing the fortune of a millionaire, possess 
sumptuous capes and shawls, an exquis- 
ite toilette, and evening shoes in lamé! 


How youthful, how juvenile, how childish at times were these 
American soldier-students at Bordeaux! They laughed at stupid, 
childish jokes which would make an adult Frenchman groan. 
They found pleasure in juvenile amusements, such as the Ameri 
can movies. They retained all the optimistic illusions of youth 
about God being in His heaven and everything being right with 
the world. They still believed that merit and hard work and de- 
termination would inevitably bring their reward. No wonder we 
French people call you Americans une jeune race—a youthful race! 

One incident lingers definitely in my mind. All these soldier- 
students were required to study Moliére’s amusing ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” and they extracted a babyish pleasure from in- 
cessantly repeating M. Jourdain’s interchangeable phrase, “Belle 
marquise, vos beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour (Sweet mar 
chioness, your beautiful eyes cause me to die of love).”” How adult 
men, aged from twenty-one years up, could get any amusement 
out of the silly reiteration of that stupid phrase I do not know, 
but they did! They repeated it backward and forward, fifty 
times a day, and laughed immoderately, just as a French child 
would do. This sentence might amuse a French boy of fourteen 
or fifteen years, but a youth of twenty-one—never! He would 
consider it foolish and infantile. Maybe the French attitude is 
better or worse; for the moment, I insist merely that it is differ- 
ent. And certainly, to have the enthusiastic, confident heart of a 
child is not a grave defect. Even Paris thinks so. Witness its 
reception to Lindbergh. 

I was at Bordeaux University both before and after the Ameri- 
can soldier-students. What a transformation they effected in the 
sombre corridors of the Faculty of Letters! Their youthful 
laughter, echoing jubilantly across the Salle des Pas Perdus, their 
perpetual activity, their intense enthusiasm for their work, the 
precedents they upset, the traditions they overturned—all this 
indicated that they belonged to another and a younger race. In 
the fall of 1919 I returned to Bordeaux, but since the Americans 
had departed, I found the Faculty—meaning the building—had 
reverted to its original condition. Like wan ghosts, the French 
students walked slowly, noiselessly, in the twilight of those 
ancient halls. The energetic, nervous tread, the contagious 
laughter of the Americans had disappeared. Life was gone from 
the Faculty. It had become once again a sepulchre, silent and 
mournful. Yes! I was lonely for the Americans, especially for 
one of them. But my impression that Americans are youthful, 
impetuous, and optimistic is genuinely (Continued on page 66) 
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USPENDED from an & 
archway above the '% 
floor of Lloyd’s Ex- / 
change in London there 
is an old ship’s bell. 
Once it hung at the bridge of a 
Limey battle-wagon, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Lutine. Misfortune 
overtook the Lutine, and she 
lies fathoms deep in Davy Jones’ 
locker. There was treasure 
aboard of her, and deep-sea 
divers have prowled about her 
rotting hulks seeking it. That’s 
how it happened that the bell 
was salvaged. 
Today it signals no changing 
watches, no passing hours. Every 
time it rings it means that a ship 
has foundered or is so long over- 
due that the insurers will pay 
claims upon her. Clang, clang, 
clang, it goes, and the underwriters stop 
their business for a moment. ‘What 
ship is that?” they whisper, and listen. 
Sometimes they don’t have to be told. : 
When it boomed its farewell to the ey 
Titanic they stood about palefaced and a 
silent. When the Lusitania was torpe- ~ 
doed they looked up at the bell and their 
fists clenched, and they answered it with . 
a roar and a curse as a stung prize-fighter » 
answers it. » 
Clang, clang, clang. What 


Clang, clang, clang. That’s the 


liner Bourgogne, outward bound a 


from New York, with the Terrible 

Turk and his money-bags aboard. 

Clang, clang, clang. That’s the 

Emperor of Brazil, foundered two 

hours after she cleared the bar at 

Pernambuco. Clang, clang, clang. 

That’s the trawler 7riumph that’s, 

the tanker Luckenbach, that’s the brig Bianca, ninety days over- 
due in Lisbon. Pay the claims, underwriters, for there’s other 
work todo. Here’s a boxer wants his hands insured, here’s a man 
wants. a policy guaranteeing against bad weather for Derby Day, 
here’s one who wants security against the United States raising 
its tariff, or fighting with Japan or China. Ring the bell, and pay 
the claims. 

But there’s many a ship goes down and the big bell pays no 
heed. There are the little fishing boats with the brown-patched 
sails, putting out from Truro, putting out from Dover, Strath 
Lough, Halifax, Oslo, Palermo, Odessa, after the cod and the 
herring and the mackerel, after the sturgeon and the sardines 
and the sword-fish, and finding the end of the rainbow. And 
there’s the navy ships. Most of them live to be towed out as 
a gunnery target for the fleet, or to be scrapped for a hundredth 
of their value in some ship-knacker’s yard. Not all of them. 
Some go down, and some disappear for ever, as if they were 
no better than an old battered tramp in the Paumotos, in the 
South Sea trade. 

They get their requiem, too, even if the bell of Lloyd’s is silent. 
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ship is that? That’s the Alfred. : ¢ 7 
. r . 
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"Beat it,”’ said Lieutenant Cronin, firmly, though not 
unkindly. ‘‘Va-t-en. Vamos. Vaya con Dios. Geh 
weg—mno, that’s out. Feesh la comp, how's that?” 


Out on the shoals, the bell-buoys say good-bye to them. Bong 
bong, bong-bong. What ship is that? Well, that’s not much of a 
ship, that’s only the kedge Shining River, out of Cape Breton 
Island. Bong-bong, bong-bong. That’s the deep-sea tug Perseus, 
s-sh—a liner passed her by, even though she had her quack flag 
flying—the second had the watch, and he was in a hurry to meet a 
woman at Fayal, s-sh—bong-bong, bong-bong. That’s Kitchen- 
er’s ship, that’s the Yank destroyer Jacob Jones, that’s the Yan- 
kee collier Cyclops, overdue, a long, long time overdue, and not 
a trace of her anywhere, not a stick, not a lifeboat, not a spar 

The bell of the Lutine rings three times for a lost ship. But the 
buoys toll all night and all day, ringing and rocking as an old 
woman rocks and grieves. 


RANK J. CRONIN, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. N. 
R. F., was an amateur sailor, but he had a veteran’s love 
for liquor and liberty. The port they had just made was new to 
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him; however, he had speedily found a disreputable little café, the 
Hotel Dos Hermanos, patronized by the enlisted men of three 
navies and tolerant of the presence of ladies without escort. 

He sat at a table in stony dignity, but the liquor was building a 
cheerful little fire within him. Champagne-fine, it was—not as 
good as rye, Lieutenant Cronin thought, but much superior in 
its effects to the champagne they served at weddings in the 
States. 

As he was thus in meditation, a woman who had been simi- 
larly occupied came over to his table and stood before him. She 
was blonde and gold-toothed and large, and seemed strangely 
nervous, and she dropped him a trembling, uncouth curtsey, as 
the beggar women do when vou give them something. 

‘Beat it,” said Lieutenant Cronin, firmly, though not unkindly. 
“Va-t-en. Vamos. Vaya con Dios. Geh weg—no, that’s out. 
Feesh la comp—how’s that?” 

“I’m English,” she said, pitifully, and stood there. 
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“Well, well. If it isn’t Battle- 
ship Annie, that followed the fleet 
around the world. No, not Annie? 
Beat it, Annie. Hoof it. The Duke 
is not in lightsome mood tonight.”’ 

“If you please, sir,’ she said, “I 
never thought it. I’m in trouble 
You’re an American officer, ain’t 
you?” 

“It must have been some other 
officer, Annie. Oh, your name’s not 
Annie, then—excuse me.”’ 

“Oh, please, I’m that worried, 
I~” 

“Look here, if I give you—let’s 
see, what would you consider fair 
to go away and leave me in peace? 
Home is the traveller, home from 
sea. Sai—lor beware, sai—lor be- 
ware. Ma—ny brave hearts are 
a—” 

“IT don’t want money. I want 
you to help me. Help me, I tell 
you. I’ve got no one to goto. All 
I want is for you to tell me some 
thing. Don’t be making game of 
me, please, sir.”’ 

“All right. Sit down. What’s 
on your mind? Uh—you won’t re- 
fuse a drink, I trust? Waiter, bring 
another glass for the lady.” 

“No. No, thank you kindly, I’ve 
had enough. This is what’s the 
trouble. Suppose I know a sailor, 
an American sailor, a deserter 

Lieutenant Cronin rose _ indig- 
nantly. “Get out of here, you.” 

“No, please, sir. Oh, please, 
listen. Ah, give me a chance, it’s 
not what you think. I’m not turn- 
ing him in. Indeed not.” 

He sat down again. 

“I’m only trying to do what’s 
right. I’ve got the boy away; he’s 
not here, nobody can find him. He 
missed his ship, do you see? He 
was drunk and he went home with 
me. And how was I to know his 
ship was sailing at seven o'clock? 
It’s my belief he’d jump his ship, at 
that. But when he found out that 
she’d gone he was like a crazy man, 
the poor fellow; to tell the truth, 
sometimes—well, I think he’s not 
quite, well, he’s not strong in the 
head. Drunk most of the time, and 

~— talking to himself about finding his 

ship. Now what am I going to do? 

A nice young fellow he is, a fine big fellow and wouldn’t hurt a 
fly.” 

“Huh. How long ago is this?” 

“Six weeks come Thursday, sir.” 

“Well, listen to me. I'll tell you what to do. We’re down in 
the basin, the only American ship in the fleet. Tell him to come 
aboard and give himself up.” 

“What’ll happen to him?” 

“We're going to Halifax, and then back to the States. He'll 
probably get a general court-martial. May have to go to Ports 
mouth for a while.” 

“Portsmouth! Portsmouth! That’s what he’s always saying 
—Warden Osborne and Portsmouth.”’ 

“Oh, so he’s been there before, has he?”’ 

“Oh, indeed, sir, he’s not one of the new Navy at all. Three 
hash-marks, service marks, he has on his sleeve. He might have 
been any place, any place at all. You're sure that’s all could hap 
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pen to him for deserting? You're sure that he couldn’t be shot?” 

“Shot your grandmother. Should have reported at once, 
that’s all.” 

She sighed. “I'll send him away, then. Ah you’d be sur- 
prised the nice soft young fellow that he is, and strong, oh, the 
arms on him! A white band on his shoulder, that’ll be a seaman, 
sir?” 

“Don’t kid me. 
ago.” 

“Ah, well, then— Very fond of each other, we are. I’ve 
thought about going away with him—and—and living different. 
But how can we? We’ve nothing, and the war’ll be forever, and 
he can’t be always skulking away, for fear of his life of a gyrene or 
a provost guard, the likes of him. And how could we leave here, 
with no passports and no ja—no money? And he’s killing him- 
self with the drink and the worrying. Every so often, when he’s 
in the drink, he’ll go on something dreadful. Sometimes it’d 
scare the heart out of you, the things he says.” 

“Yes?” 

“About his ship. There’s something very queer— He wants 
to get back to that ship. He’s got some reason, I don’t know 
what to make of it. I—he—well, he keeps sayin’: ‘Ruby’—my 
name’s Ruby—‘Ruby, my ship. My ship. I got to get back to 
her before it’s too late. My ship. She’s sailing, I got to get back 
to my ship—’ ” 

“T have to get back to my own ship,” said Lieutenant Cronin, 
rising. ‘Good luck to you. And I’m telling you you’re doing the 
right thing.” 

“T hope so, sir.” 

“Tomorrow morning, mind. 

“Tomorrow? Very well, sir. 
the Blessed Lady reward—”’ 
“Huh! Thought you were English?” 

“English? Of course I’m English. What did you think I was?” 


You were talking about hash-marks a minute 





We shove off tomorrow.” 
I'll have him there. And may 
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Every time the bell of the Lutine rings it means that a 
ship has foundered. Pay the claims, underwriters, for 
there's other work to do 











Cronin gave her a salty, sea-going salute. ‘Good for you, kid;”’ 
he said. “‘My grandfather came from Tyrone.” 

He stumbled back to his ship with the sense of direction that 
is the mark of a mariner. The swish of the hose above his cabin 
amidships awakened him next morning, and he ate a scanty break- 
fast. Presently he heard the boatswain. 

“Will you take a slant at that? It’s a dame, and she’s wig- 
wagging. Take it, Slim.” 

Slim got up on the boat-deck and extended his arms at right 
angles. 

““S-E-N-D- A- B-O-O-T,” he read. “Send a boot. A boot; 
there’s no boots on this packet. Gees, she means a boat.” 

Lieutenant Cronin grinned and went up topside. Sure enough, 
there was a girl on the shore and a sailor with her. They were 
locked in an embrace. “All right, bos’n,” he said. “Send a 
boat.” 

All the time the wherry was under way to them they stood 
there thus. 

“Come on, sailor, we’re shovin’ off,’”’ said one of the rowers, 
and not roughly, either. 

The girl gave her lover a push. “Good-bye, Harry. God bless 
you. Don’t forget me, honey.” And she ran away from the 
string-piece, away, and the sailor lurched into the row-boat. He 
paid no heed to its crew, and gazed intently at the shore. 

“Give way,” said the coxswain as if he were directing the prize- 
winning whale-boat at Guantanamo. 

When they were all out in the stream, back she came to the 
jetty. “Good-bye, Harry. Good-bye, Harry.” A fine strong 
voice she had, and her arms were stretched out toward him. 

He waved his hand and turned away, his face twitching. “One 
of you guys got a butt?” he said. The coxswain gave him one 
but he had trouble lighting it. ‘‘Here, sailor,’’ said the coxswain, 
and cupped a match for him. ‘Thanks, Jack,” he said. 

He was the first to scramble aboard, but when he got there he 
came very near to falling over the guard rail to the deck. Recov- 
ering himself, he walked stiffly to the bridge, where Lieutenant 
Cronin was waiting him. His salute wasn’t one that was 
learned in an eight-months’ jaunting trip. “Sir, I am giving 
myself up. I missed my ship.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Rollins, sir.” 

“All right, Rollins—you’re drunk.” 


“Ves, sir.” 
‘Hi, bos’n! Bos’n, clear out the lazarette. This man is a 
deserter. He’s in your charge till we clear the harbor. Put 


him in there—and, uh, put a mattress in there and some 
water.” 

“Yes, sir.” (They didn’t say aye, aye, sir, in the U. S. 
N. R. F. No indeed.) 

The only thing Rollins said to the bos’n was, 
“Some brig.” ‘You said it,’”’ replied the bos’n. 

They cleared the lightship at four o’clock—yes, 
that’s eight bells. You tell ’em, sailor, and tell ’em 
salty, while I pass the tambourine. Lieutenant 
Cronin left Rollins in the improvised brig till 
morning, then he sent for him. 

Regular Navy type, Rollins was. The drink had 
begun to wear off, and he looked less wan. Five 
foot ten, a hundred and seventy-six pounds, a 
shock of blond hair growing well down on the fore- 
head, wide blue eyes. A little square place on his 
jumper, just above the right elbow, less faded than 
the rest of the blouse. 

“Used to have a crow, didn’t you, Rollins?” 

“Yes, sir. Cox’n.” 

“Uh—huh. Well—you’ll be taken back to the 
States to stand trial.” 

“To Portsmouth, sir?” 


“Maybe. You’ve been in Portsmouth before, 
have you?” 
“Yes, sir. I done two and a bit up there.” 


“What for?” 
“Hitting a C. P. O. with a bottle of Black and 


White, sir.’ 
“Drunk?” 
“Ves, sir. The both of us.”’ 
“Um. Three hitches, huh?” 


“Yes, sir. Two in the Asiatics. It was over 
there that I got in the trouble. But Warden Os- 
borne, he knows me. If I can only tell him he'll 
spring me—he’ll take care of me, I mean. He 
knows the place for gobs is on ships, and not in no 
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“Good-bye, Harry,’’ said the girl. *‘God bless you. Don't 
forget me, honey."’ The sailor lurched into the rowboat 


[ was paying attention to things, learning good up there, 
at that—’ 

“Yes. Well, Rollins, I'll tell you. I’m going to give you a 
chance. Let you work your way back, stand watches, and all. 
You behave yourself, and I’ll give you a good report, and maybe 
it will help you.” 

“Much obliged 


.’ It was the only time he had forgotten to 
say “‘sir.”” ‘“I—uh—-sir, is there any chance for me to get back 
to my ship? I, I got a reason. I—” 

What reason?” The lieutenant asked the question wearily, 
remembering the numerous variations of the story he had heard 
in the last several years. This time, though, there were no 
extended explanations. 2 

‘I—I missed my ship. I didn’t mean to miss her, but the 
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first thing I know she was gone. I tell you, I missed my ship 

“That can’t be helped now. You behave vourself. Hi, bos’n! 
Bos’n! Ah, Bos’n, you take care of this man. Find him a bunk 
up forrad. He'll be in my watch.” 

In six days the ship was at Halifax. During that time they 
had a good chance to observe Harry Rollins, seaman first class. 
That’s what he was. He could turn in a mean trick at the 
wheel—he didn’t write his name in the water. Just give him 
the course and the man who was conning the wheel could drop 
dead—Rollins would keep her there. As for splicing cable, he 
might have been a jeweler mending a gold chain. A pretty soft 
ship, he said, no holy-rocking the deck, no brass-work to shine, 
and the only knots you got to know are a round-turn and two 
half hitches. It had taken him twelve (Continued on page 86) 
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René Lacoste, a kid of fourteex when the Armis- 

tice was signed, gets his military training and | 

visits his family in between tennis matches in ¥ 

Europe and America. At 

twenty-three he is cham- 

pion of the United States 
and of France 
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ENE LACOSTE, 

tennis champion of 

the United States \s 
and of France, age 
twenty-three. Henri ’ 


Cochet, champion of England at the 
age of twenty-five. Jean Borotra, ex- 
champion of England and national in- 
doors champion of the United States, 
age twenty-nine. Between them, 
these Three Musketeers hold nearly 
all the tennis titles of the world. And 
they belong to another generation. 
It’s hard to realize (or was until Lindbergh came along) but it’s a 
fact nevertheless that a new generation has risen since the war. 

For when the soldier of the A. E. F. was plugging along through 
the mud on the Verdun-Bar-le-Duc road in the fall of 1918, René 
Lacoste was a gosse of thirteen, Cochet was a kid in short trousers, 
and only Borotra, still below voting age, was serving with the 
armies of his country in the field. But one and all they belong 
to the youth of France. They are indeed Young France. Theirs 
is the generation which produced Pelletier D’Oisy, the airman 
who took a discarded plane from the Minister of War and without 
influence or money or supplies or plans or filling stations or as- 
sistance of any sort flew half way around the world. That is the 
spirit which has animated Lacoste, Cochet and Borotra, the three 
immortals of young France; the three sportsmen who have 
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brought French sport in general and French tennis in 
particular to a place at the top of the world. 

Though it is a game essentially adapted to the Latin 
temperament, for many years the French played tennis 
without ever producing any champions. Their best 
men lacked that little something all champions must 
have—that something which is just a bit more than 
confidence and just a bit less than conceit. Then one 
day along came Jean Borotra fresh from his studies at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, the great French technical 
school where he had gone directly after his eight months 
at the front. He supplied the magnetism, the vital 
spark that had been lacking. He gave French sports- 
men that something which is just a bit more than con- 
fidence, that something they themselves like to call 
élan.. First he gave it to them in football when he led 
the Polytechnique eleven on the field. Then he gave 
it to them in international tennis matches. 

The French can’t win championships? Who says 
they can’t, remarked Borotra the Basque. I can’t de- 
feat the best men in Europe from the net? Who says I 
can’t? And he proceeded to go across to the great 
English championships at Wimbledon and win the title 
in 1924—the first foreigner to gain a victory since the 
matches were founded fifty years ago. 

But Borotra is more than just another one of those 
tiresome star athletes. He is first of all a business man, 
and one of the leading industrialists of his country. In 

the few short years since the war he has thrown 

into business the same qualities which have won 

him titles upon the courts, with astonishing re- 
p sults. Many conquer in sport, many do well in 

business; few succeed in mixing the two. Yet 
somehow this eager, smiling Frenchman manages 
to do it, manages also to make games secondary 
in his life, subservient to the demands of his chosen 
career. Last June during the tournament at 
Wimbledon he made four different business trips 
by airplane from London, going to Berlin, to Paris, 
to Holland and to Switzerland. Each time he left 
after play was over in the afternoon, took a night 
plane and returned for his match the following day. 
In the year 1926 he spent 184 nights upon trains, 
boats or airplanes. On the morning of his match 
with Tilden in the challenge round of the Davis 
Cup at Philadelphia last fall he was working on re- 
ports and papers until two-thirty. At three he was 
called from bed to answer a long distance call from 
San Francisco. That’s Jean 
Borotra. 

Ardent, attractive, impetuous, 
speaking about five different 
languages and speaking them all 
well, he is usually the one to re- 
spond for the French team ir a 
foreign land. Last summer they 
played in Sweden. None of the 
Three Musketeers spoke Swe 
dish. On the train Borotra 
started studying the language 
from a grammar. The following 
night at the banquet in Stock- 
holm given by King Gustave for 
the French and Swedish Davis 
Cup teams he was able to de- 
liver a fifteen minute speech. 


Lunching at his tiny apartment on the Rue de Longchamps in 
Paris with him last winter, I heard him converse on the telephone 
—a connection has been made so that he can talk at the table 
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FRANCE 


By John R.Lunis 


with an Englishman, a German, and a Czech, all in their native 
tongues. This thing wasn’t staged. It happens almost every day. 

June, 1926, was the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
tennis in England, and medals specially struck for the occasion 
were presented to all competitors in the British championships 
by the Queen. Alas, at the hour set for the ceremony Jean 
Borotra was absent. It seems he had taken a plane to Paris the 
previous night, got caught and lost in a fog on the return 
journey, and only landed at the Croydon Airdrome at two- 
thirty in the afternoon. The presentation began at three; 
Croydon was clean across and beyond the city. Borotra jumped 
into a taxi and started to change his clothes. As the last man in 
the long line reached the Queen, Borotra burst through the gate 
dressed in white flannels, breathless, palpitant, apologetic. But 
he got his medal. Because of his antics and acrobatics on the 
court they like to call him the Bounding Basque. A far more 
suitable name would be the Flying Frenchman. 

Picturesque, colorful, amusing; that is Jean Borotra of 
Chateau Pouy, Arbonne, Basses Pyrenees, and 132 Rue de 
Longchamps, Paris. Calm, unemotional, phlegmatic, quiet and 
reserved, that is René Lacoste of Courveboie, Seine, the second 
of these three great sporting ambassadors of France. Le 
Crocodile, they call him at home, because of his dour, impene- 
trable visage, his stern, remorseless self-control. Once someone 
asked Big Bill Tilden what had been the hardest match in all 
his career? 

“Unquestionably my five-set struggle with René Lacoste in 
the 1925 Davis Cup matches,” he said at once. 

What’s he like, this son of France who made the mighty 
Tilden succumb for the first time in the history 
of these great inter- national contests? 

René Lacoste, the present tennis champion of 
the United States, t is the exact opposite of his 
colorful teammate Borotra. In fact he is the 
most un-French per- 
son you can imagine. 
Where the Basque is 
mercurial, volatile, 
like quicksilver both 
on the court and off, 
talking with  ges- 
tures, moving his 
hands, his shoulders, 
Shaking and twist- 
ing his head as he 
converses with you, 
the Parisian is quiet, 
calm, almost silent 
unless you know 
him well. Six years 
ago this boy decided 
that he wanted to be 
a tennis champion. 
Talked to his father, 
his father who was 
the head of the great 
Hispano-Suiza company, one of the great French 
automobile concerns. When Lacoste senior learned 
of his intentions he thought the boy crazy. 

Give up a promising industrial career to play a 
sport? For a mere game? Mais voyons—ma foi! 
Thou art an imbecile! Such a thing was inoui, fan- 
lastique, impossible. But the boy stuck to it. He 
asked for just two years to see what he could do. 
At last his wish was granted. He was to have his 
two years. Those twenty-four months he devoted 
to learning the game of tennis as Americans learn a 
business. Each morning he practised several hours 
with a tennis professional at the Sporting Club in 







Henri Cochet, at twenty-five cham- 
pion of England. With his com- 
panions he will be seen in action 
in this country this month in the 
national championships and quite 
possibly as the team which the 
United States will have to beat 
to keep the Davis Cup 
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> Jean Borotra, denominated the Bound- 
~ ing Basque by the sports writers, was the 

\ first foreigner to win the English ten- 
® nis championship. He has since lost 

\ that title to Cochet, but is stil? indoor 
— tennis champion of the United States. 







Borotra is the oldest of the Three Mus- 
keteers and one of the foremost indus- 
trialists of France 


Paris. Afternoons 
and evenings he 
studied. He read all 
the books on the 
game, he learned the 
laws of ballistics, of 
dynamics, plotted 
out possible court angles in notebooks, thought, 
worked, dreamed and lived for one thing only 
He made progress. He advanced in the French 
official classification. He won a few tournaments that 
summer. I remember him at the finish of his second 
year—which was the spring of 1923—at the World’s 
Hard Court championships at Saint Cloud outside 
Paris. He had gone through several rounds and was 
up against Bill Johnston of California, then as now 
one of the giants of the game. (Continued on page 84 
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country ,we associate ourselves together - for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
e United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
‘ to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 























Thoughts on Going a Journey 


NE American in fifty was in Europe in 1918. 

In that year—a good many people will re- 
member it—the statistics of transatlantic travel 
completely boiled over. By November the east- 
bound tourist total exceeded two million. It was as 
if Philadelphia and a few healthy suburbs had 
crossed the ocean. 

The two million tourists were not, for the most 
part, of a type that Europe knew much about. They 
did comparatively little sight-seeing in the ordinary 
sense of the term; in another sense they did a lot. 
They avoided the expensive tourist hotels; in fact, 
most of them avoided every kind of hotel. They did 
not clutter up the familiar watering places, at least 
not right away. Most of them had little difficulty 
keeping their names out of the society columns of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald. And it is 
very much to be doubted if there was a single pair 
of white flannel trousers in the whole gang. 


GOOD proportion of the two million had never 
been very far from home before. Probably not 
one in a hundred of them had ever been to Europe. 
Of the folks they got to see in Europe, far fewer 
than one in a hundred had ever been to America. 
The two groups had to form some impression of 
each other—it was inevitable. No human being 
collides with another human being without a mutual 
give and take of impressions. 

Which is to say that most ex-members of the 
A. E. F. would be hard put to it to formulate a brief 
statement of the policies of Clemenceau and Poin- 
caré, the strength of the Royalist movement, the 
attitude of M. Briand on this or that. But ask 
these same ex-members about Mme. Adrienne Liset, 
widowed at the Marne in 1914, proprietor of a 
pleasing estaminet at Something-sur-Which. Mme. 
Liset herself has a somewhat vague understanding 
of American politics, statesmanship, economics and 
everything except that George Timmons of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, was a good egg and that the grand peuple 
américain must therefore be likewise. Which, 
thanks to the good heart and good nature of Mme. 
Liset, is just the way George feels about France. 


HERE was provided last May the most notable 

instance in history of a single individual crys- 
tallizing the regard of one people for another into 
a supreme outburst of enthusiasm. Without detract- 
ing from the glory and honor due to Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, America’s “ambassador without portfolio,” 
for his own fine character and his own prowess, 








peace and good will on earth ; to s. and transmit to posterity the principles of justi and democracy ; to conse- 
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America’s World War veterans may be permitted to 
read into the account of the tremendous reception 
accorded him in Paris something more than a tribute 
to Lindbergh himself or even to the whole American 
nation. 

Put these facts together (facts which are not noted 
for the first time on this page, as a glance back at 
newspaper dispatches sent from Paris last May will 
show): Lindbergh, in 1918, was a kid of sixteen. 
Considering his present personal altitude it is doubt- 
ful if he was still in short pants, but he was a kid. 
In 1927 Lindbergh is twenty-five. The A. E. F. 
veteran today averages around thirty-four or five— 
to him the triumph of Lindbergh is an impressive re- 
minder that another generation has come on the stage. 

But in 1918 the man who is today’s veteran of nine 
years’ standing was also twenty-five. In Lindbergh 
the Parisian populace saw the clock put back nine 
years and a miraculously well-preserved soldier of 
the A. E. F. swooping down on Le Bourget field. It 
is not immodesty or smug self-esteem to see in the 
magnificent outburst of insanity that thereupon took 
possession of France a touch of heartening tribute 
to the memory of old John W. Doughboy himself. 


HEN the men and women who are going to 

attend the Ninth National Convention of The 
American Legion in Paris in September embark, the 
two million who did not have an opportunity to 
embark nine years ago will be heavily represented 
among them. It will be quite a different sort of 
embarkation from the one they missed. There will 
be no secrecy about it. Smoking will be permitted 
at all hours, by dark as well as by day. If the whim 
moves him, a passenger may pass the whole night 
shooting an electric flashlight at the bounding main; 
doubts of his mental stability may arise, but he will 
be virtually certain to avoid court-martial. Arrived 
at a destination which he will know of in advance, 
and which, in press dispatches home, will be called 
by its right name and not simply denominated “a 
French port,” he can disembark immediately 
others will attend to the policing of the ship. Trains 
will there await him consisting of genuine passenger 
cars. They will proceed directly and with despatch 
to Paris—not, in the manner of another day, circum- 
navigating it and giving him a distant view of the 
peak of the Eiffel Tower. 





FFICIALLY the site of the convention is Paris. 
Actually the convention will spread all over 
France. Paris, to most of the A. E. F., meant little 
more than a virtually unattainable goal. Enduring 
friendships were born in Paris, of course, but auld 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


acquaintance will assay for a far higher average per 
capita in Tours, Chaumont, Bar-le-Duc, Nevers, 
Gondrecourt, Toul, Neufchateau and way stations. 
kK. VERYONE who goes to the convention will visit 
_s at least one American cemetery. That fact is 
as certain as the fact that there is going to be a con- 
vention. Nearly thirty thousand American soldiers 
will forever sleep in French soil, half of them in the 
immense concentration of the dead at Romagne, in 
the heart of the dearly-won field of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. Besides the six cemeteries in France, there 
are smaller but no less sacred resting places in Bel- 
gium and England. No one of these ever lacks for 
visitors, but never, unless a later convention is held 
abroad, will they be so thronged with the reverent 
living as in this fall of 1927. The convention guests 


will return, the thirty thousand never. But long 
after the convention and those who attended it have 
passed into history, the broad, well-tended fields 
where the thirty thousand sleep will remain as silent 
but irrefutable proof of a fight well fought, a victory 
splendidly won, and not won in vain. 


ISELY, the Second A. E. F. will not encumber 

itself with promiscuous and unnecessary bag- 
gage—the result of one lesson of the First A. E. F. 
It will travel light, far lighter than the familiar 
tourist of the funny papers and of fact. But of one 
commodity it will transport the heaviest cargo that 
ever crossed the seas. That cargo is good will 
good will for yesterday’s enemy as well as for yester- 
day’s friend, all alike the friends of today. 

Legion, bon voyage! 
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WO groups of B Ss. 

men with widely Y a 

divergent interests 

cast anxious glances 
at an uncertain sun that 

- occasionally beamed feebly on the giant wooden saucer 
of the Cleveland-Akron Speedway early in the morning 
of last Memorial Day. Within the oval thirty young, 
middle-aged and mature men toiled like Hankow coolies 
preparing their gas bags for inflation to take off in the 
National Balloon Race for the Litchfield Trophy, em- 
blematic of American supremacy in piloting a silver 
bubble through the air. The three crews who would 
travel the greatest distance from the starting point (time being 
no consideration) also would be entitled to represent the United 
States in the Gordon Bennett International Race starting from 
Denver on September 1oth. Stormy weather had prevailed for 
a solid month, and there was little likelihood of its improving if 
meteorological charts were to be believed. 

The balloonists did not mind. Fair weather generally means 
a due west wind, which would carry them to the ocean, forcing 
them to land, and when a basket descends in the water the racer 
is disqualified. Stormy weather generally comes from the south- 
west, giving promise of a longer voyage over the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, albeit a more uncomfortable one. 

The other weather-worried group was outside the oval behind 
the grandstands—an army of concessionaires, tangled in yards 
of frankfurters and barricaded behind small fortresses of pop. 
Their weather prayers were in reverse, for a crowd of sixty thou- 
sand hungry, thirsty customers was a certainty if the sun shone. 

Fifteen balloons were spread on as many canvas carpets, rep- 
resenting the largest number of entries since the national balloon 
race became an annual sporting event in 1909. The Gordon 
Bennett Race originated in 1903, but before the elimination race 
was inaugurated the American entries were more or less hand- 
picked. 

It was a great assemblage of picturesque characters from the 
world of floating bags. Easy-going, soft-voiced Ward Van 
Orman, America’s premier balloon ace and winner of last year’s 
international event starting from Antwerp, could be seen on all 
fours spreading the net over his balloon with the help of his aide, 
W. W. Morton, “Old Mort,” veteran of many hundred parachute 
leaps in the halcyon days of hot-air bags and country fairs. 
Many a gaping yokel has almost swallowed his Adam’s apple as 
Old Mort suspended his frame, clad in faded pink tights, from 
his toes on the trapeze bar as he descended. Patching tears in 
a decrepit-looking varnished blue bag was grand old Cap Honey- 
well of St. Louis preparing for his perennial last race. Attaching 
his valve at the other end of the oval was smiling young Jack 
Boettner, pilot of the ill-fated airship that burned in midair over 
Chicago and fell crashing in flames through the roof of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company. Jack was the last to leave the tragic 
meteor. He could tell you, if he would, of how he more recently 
broncho-busted a free balloon whirling in the vortex of a water- 
spout racing over Lake Erie. There were other balloon men with 
adventures almost as interesting—war observers and such. 

Alongside such an aggregation in the sphere of bubble-pilots 
the crew of Army Balloon Number Four considered themselves 
fledgelings. Lieutenant Frank M. McKee, pilot, and his aide 
were well within that category. We had been sergeants together 
in the early war days of 1917 at Fort Omaha. We hadn’t seen 
each other since the British rigid airship R-34 accomplished the 
first and only round-trip voyage across the Atlantic in July roro. 
Mac is now commanding officer of Norton Field at Columbus, 
Ohio, and one of the few Army Air Corps officers holding pilot 
ratings in both lighter and heavier-than-air machines. He is a 
member of Franklin Post of the Legion of Columbus. The em- 
blem of Franklin Post was attached to the rigging of our balloon. 
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Basket 


Mac confessed to me 
the day before the race 
that he had made just 
three free balloon flights 
since the war. I had 
made only one since my solo flight in September, 1917. 
Nevertheless we both knew we would stay aloft until 
we were down to our last bag of ballast. With the four- 
teen rival crews, we were confident of victory. 

Shortly before noon the race committee called a meet- 
ing. A meteorologist from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a lanky, phlegmatic individual, promised stormy, 
unsettled weather over the East to the Atlantic Coast. 
The committee chairman inquired if everyone was satisfied to take 
off on schedule. No protests were heard, but several theori:ts put 
their heads together devising weird routes of travel in chartered 
air currents, believing they could circle the storm area and sail 
down the valley of the Mississippi for record distances. P.omptly 
at 12:30 the hydrogen gas was turned on from fifteen stacks 
of compression cylinders and the spheroids began to take shape. 

Shortly after one o’clock the sky to the south and west became 
overcast as a battalion of black, lowering clouds swept down to- 
ward the field. With cyclonic force it arrived a few minutes later, 
bringing with it a cat-and-dog downpour to an accompaniment 
of booming thunder and vivid lightning flashes. Early arrivals 
fled from the grandstand to whatever shelter was at hand when 
newspaper parasols became soggy lumps of pulp. For almost an 
hour the cascade continued and several bolts of lightning came 
uncomfortably close. Should one shaft hit a partially inflated 
balloon the chances were that no gas bags would be left to start 
in the race. 

Van Orman smiled through it all, observing, in response to a 
question, that such weather was a pinktea party compared to the 
storm the international racers took off in at Antwerp last summer. 
The meteorologist remarked that the disturbance was symp- 
tomatic of general conditions—a sample of what we might en- 
counter anywhere in midair. His records showed a long list of 
midnight thunderstorms in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 
But at last the storm abated and the sun peaked forth coquet- 
tishly once more. Nevertheless the ground had been trans- 
formed into a sea of mucilage. Mud stuck to one’s feet until 
ordinary soles extended like a pair of snowshoes. 


We rMoore 


RENCHED to the skin and with feet feeling weighted as with 

leaden soles, we sweated, putting the finishing touches to our 
craft, adjusting instruments, packing enough food and water to 
last two days and scouting a supply of eatin’ terbacker, because 
hydrogen gas is highly inflammable and a smoke aloft is apt to 
be synonymous with smoking hereafter. Not until the band 
boomed forth with the National Anthem as the first balloon took 
off at 4:30 did we pause for more than a moment’s rest or con- 
versation. The balloons were scheduled to leave at five minute 
intervals, and we had drawn eleventh place in the race. We 
watched the first gas bags hover for a minute over the oval and 
then start drifting north and east, their speed varying with the 
velocity of the wind at different altitudes. 

Fifteen minutes before we were ready to leave, the sun once 
more became hidden behind a veil of ominous clouds. It was not 
the storm threat that concerned us, however. When the temper- 
ature drops hydrogen condenses, and as its ascensional force is in 
ratio to its cubic displacement, we knew we would have to sacri- 
fice at least one bag of precious ballast. Army Balloon Number 
One, which took off ninth, started to settle right over the grand- 
stand and several hundred spectators were showered with two 
bags of sand before the descent was checked. 

Army Balloon Number Three took off. 

Number Four— 

It may be more effective if I transcribe the trip itself direct 
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They don't know where they're going, but they're on their way at five minute intervals—the start of the 1927 





National Balloon Race at Akron, Ohio. Army Balloon Number Four, with Legionnaires Frank M. McKee 
and Samuel Taylor Moore aboard, is second from the left. The tiny black square suspended from the rigging is 
the banner of Franklin Post of The American — of Columbus, Ohio. Number Four landed next day at 


Martinsburg, New York, 375 miles away 


from the log which we wrote down in the little basket. Here goes: 

5:46 P. M. Weare off with only 23'% bags of ballast—and we 
thought we'd lift at least thirty. Ballast is the brakes of a balloon 
in vertical descent, and if one doesn’t have pienty the bag is apt 
to meet the ground with violence. The starters gave us the 
bum’s rush into the air because 
of the approaching storm. We 
would have liked to delay our de 
parture because a mighty pretty 
girl gave us a bunch of flowers 
and a sisterly kiss. We are rising 
gently and passing over the 
grandstand, which is a pattern 
of up-turned faces, at one thou- 
sand feet. 

6 P. M. We almost collided 
with another balloon a minute 
ago. It looked as though the 
valve of our bag was going to 
come up under their basket and 
we were reaching for our para- 
chute harness—but we missed 
them by yards. We forgot to 
start our barograph, which should 
have been done when we left the : 
ground, but as usual the darn ours crew: 
thing isn’t working anyway. Lieutenant 

6:15 P. M. The last balloon Frank M. 
took off some minutes ago and McKee, pilot 

appears to be hovering over (7 »p), and 
the oval at about three hundred CC, ptain 
leet. The last notes of “The Samuel Tay- 
Star Spangled Banner” are dying wang Rite 
iway and the crowd is streaming =r 
out of the enclosure like a swarm 
of black ants. The highways are 
choked with pigmy automobiles until they look like two alter- 

iting ribbons traveling on a white background. Already the 
speedway looks deserted, left to its bunting bedraggled from its 
bath. Only the fifteen white ground cloth= and the hydrogen 
cylinders, looking like stacks of cordwoox vain. That part 
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of the show is over. The storm clouds look lighter from our alti- 
tude of twelve hundred feet than they did on the ground. They 
appear to be dissipating. A patch of blue canopy is visible over 
head and the sun will peep through any minute now. All fifteen 
balloons are still in sight of each other, the leaders barely visible 
through the haze. We are see-sawing up and down with six 
balloons within one hundred yards of us and the way we pass one 
another vertically as we jockey about for the speediest air current 
reminds one of the express elevators in the Woolworth Building 
only not so much of that all-gone sensation in the pit of the 
stomach. We exchange greetings in almost normal voice with 
Jack Boettner and Captain Kepner in an army balloon. Kepner 
has a rubber life-raft tucked in his rigging. He evidently is plan- 
ning on a tour of the lakes. We are straightening out our basket, 
getting things in shipshape, for this four-by-five wicker apart- 
ment is to be our home for some time. 

7 P.M. The last chorus of auto siren greetings has died away 
and the other balloons are too far away to talk to us any more. 
We can still count five. The others have gone into the 
clouds. We have been in the clouds for several minutes 
above two thousand feet. The rugged terrain of lake, 
field, forest and stream looks like a plain from up here, 

but a study of the map shows some high hills and 
deep gulleys. Several hundred feet below us we 
can hear one of the Detroit pilots asking a native 
for his location through a megaphone. Plainly 
the answer reaches us: “Over the Cuyahoga 

River!” 

7:30 P. M. We are traveling almost over the 
winding Cuyahoga and don’t seem to be able to 
get away from its valley, which would bring us out 
over the Great Lakes. We have just had a few 
sandwiches and we begin to realize we are both tired. 
Since 6:30 o’clock this morning we have been working 
with hardly a moment’s rest. It is beginning to get 
dark and we are anxious for that. When the cool of the 
evening becomes fairly constant we can keep an equilibrium with 
the expenditure of little ballast. Tree-toads and crickets are 
singing their evensong and the chorus reaches us plainly in a 
monotonous, sweet chant. A small settlement at a cross 
roads has lighted its lamps. Soon all (Continued on page 77) 
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ws EIGHTY YEARS 





PARADE of Legionnaires, included among them a 
brave little band of members of a yeoman (f) post, 
marched along the streets of Philadelphia, un- 
daunted, while one summer’s shower afteranother let 

its downpour descend upon them, wetting them to the skin. Then 
at the exercises which followed in a Philadelphia cemetery the sun 
finally came out, adding its benediction to the one that was given 
by National Chaplain Wolfe. Thus was concluded a historically 
significant ceremony. Honor had been paid to the soldiers of 
America’s least remembered war. 

The Mexican War of 1847 was as gallantly and ably fought as 
any war this country ever waged. But it was not altogether 
popular even while it was in progress. The slavery question 
entered into it. The North was jealous of any extension of terri- 
tory to the South, which naturally would become slave territory. 
And it is true that we did go into it for no better reason than to 
widen our boundaries. But this was not altogether clear at the 
time. And probably the clash with Mexico would have come 
eventually. As in a great many wars in all ages, there were 
economic causes back of it that could not be checked or stayed. 
A restless, enterprising people was overflowing its boundaries. 
We should have taken California by virtue of settlement and 
economic development in any case. 

Whatever we think of the Mexican War there can be no doubt 
of the sincerity of the men who volunteered for service. Their 
pay was seven dollars a month, their fare hardtack and water, 
and tea when they were sick. And yet how they fought! Four 
thousand of them at Buena Vista under Zachary Taylor, “Old 
Rough and Ready,” stood up to a gruelling cross fire when for a 
time the Mexican general, Santa Anna, succeeded in flanking 
them; and they eventually snatched victory from defeat against 
a force four times as great. Twelve thousand of them under 
Winfield Scott clambered over jagged rocks and an almost im- 
passable network of gulches and ravines at Cerro Gordo, con- 
stantly under the fire of a concealed enemy, took the fortified 
heights, turned the enemy’s gun on himself, put him to rout and 
captured a thousand prisonets. Then, cut loose from their base 
of operations at Vera Cruz, they fought their way for two hundred 
miles through a country held and fortified at every turn, winning 
though greatly outnumbered in one heroic onset after another. 
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Memories of the Battle of Monterey, where 6,700 Americans, 
by ten thousand Mexicans eighty-one years ago this month, 
of sixty-four veterans of the Mexican War were moved from 
National Cemetery on the Limekiln Road. Frazer-Barnitz 
reburial of the bodies and National Chaplain Wolfe took 


And when they arrived at Chapultepec, travel worn, their num- 
ber diminished, they bravely put up their scaling ladders under 
the very cannons’ mouths of this high fortress, captured it, and 
the next day victoriously marched into Mexico City. 

It is recorded in a brief passage in a local history that Phila- 
delphia sent to the Mexican War 5509 men in six companies of the 
First Regiment, and that they returned with only 254. Like 
most cities in the North, Philadelphia had not been generally 
sympathetic toward the Mexican War. But when these troopers 
returned prejudices were swept away. No Americans anywhere 
could fail to give their due to men who had fought as these had. 
The streets were hung with flags and lined with “hurrahing 
crowds.” They were given a “collation” at the Chinese Museum. 
Speeches were made. 

That was in 1848. Just recently the pages of Philadelphia’s 
venerable past were thumbed backward to that very day; and to 
another day, seven years later, when ceremonies somewhat simi- 
lar to those mentioned at the beginning of this article “‘attracted 
thousands of ladies and gentlemen’”’ to the Glenwood Cemetery. 
Here, on the eighth anniversary of the Battle of Cerro Gordo, 
April 18, 1855, was dedicated the Winfield Scott Memorial. It 
was in honor of the Philadelphia soldiers who gave their lives in 
the Mexican War. 

It was The American Legion in Philadelphia which revived 
these old memories. The Legion put on the parade and kept 
marching through the showers. The initiative was supplied by 
Frazer-Barnitz Post. It was like this: Around the Scott Memorial 
had been buried from time to time, up to as late as 1907, the dead 
of the Scott Legion. The Scott Legion was formed by the veter- 
ans of the Mexican War shortly after their return, and for many 
years it played an important role in civic affairs. When the Civil 
War loomed on the horizon it was formed into a military organiz- 
ation. From its members were drawn experienced officers and 
non-coms to bolster up vast numbers of raw recruits. 

But the old Glenwood Cemetery had been condemned. Of 
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By Franklin 
S 3 Pathe Clark 





under General Zachary Taylor, stormed the heights occupied 
were revived in Philadelphia last summer when the bodies 
a cemetery which had been condemned by the city te the 
Post of Lhe American Legion superintended the removal and 
part in the attendant ceremonies which the post inspired 


course the dust of the veterans buried around the Winfield Scott 
Memorial would in any event have been transferred by the city 
to some other cemetery. The city had obligated itself when it 
had condemned the cemetery to provide for all unclaimed and 
uncared-for bodies. But unless someone took a special interest 
there was no telling under what conditions they might be trans- 
ferred. Certainly no fitting honors would have been accorded. 

Through its Commander, W. Earle Andrews, Frazer-Barnitz 
Post learned of the situation and what would be likely to happen 
unless someone did something about it. Frazer-Barnitz Post 
appointed its commander to be the someone, and to do some- 
thing about it. 

I saw the parade that resulted. The crowds that lined the 
streets seemed almost as indifferent to showers as the marchers 
themselves. Hundreds of Legionnaires took part in it, and 
dozens of posts. They made a brave spectacle as they marched 
along, their color standards glistening again in the shiny fresh 
wetness of the pavements as the sun came out between showers. 
And the ro8th Field Artillery was there, too, lineal descendant 
of a company that took part in the Mexican War. Aad, heads 
held proudly erect, though not walking of course, were twelve 
members of Winfield Scott Post of the G. A. R.—all who were 
able to get out. 

But some explanation is required. As already stated, Frazer- 
3arnitz Post supplied the initiative. First it got the support of 
the Legion County Committee. Then it went to the city council 
with a request for enough of an extra appropriation to move 
the bodies of these Mexican War veterans and their monument, 
to the National Cemetery on the Limekiln Pike, with proper cere- 
monies. The post had already secured a lot for them there, one of 
the choicest in the cemetery, near the gate and surrounded by 
beautiful shrubbery. The city council gladly granted the extra 
money. As the work of disinterring the remains and transferring 
the monument proceeded, Frazer-Barnitz Post kept a watchful 
eye on it, saw that the identity of each veteran was preserved. 
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When the time approached for the transferal it developed that 
no flags had been provided to drape the plain wooden caskets. 
The city, it seemed, had made no provision for flags. Frazer- 
Barnitz Post supplied the flags, paying for them out of its own 
pocket. 

But there was more than a parade. Exercises were held with 
appropriate music, all arranged for by the Legion, at both ceme 
teries. Thinking it could do no harm to try, the commander of 
Frazer-Barnitz Post wrote to National Chaplain Wolfe, inviting 
him to be present. Philadelphia is, of course, Chaplain Wolfe’s 
home city. He gladly accepted the invitation. It was he who 
administered the last rites at the National Cemetery. 

This ceremony was fully as impressive as the parade. The 
firing squads of George H. Imhoff Post and Frazer-Barnitz Post 
fired a salute to the dead. Legion buglers sounded Taps with an 
echo. Sixty-four heroes had been reinterred with fitting honors. 

But in a sense the salute honored every Mexican War veteran 
There were, all told, the muster rolls show, 83,776 of them. To 
be sure there was never anywhere near this number, nor a quarter 
of it, in the field at one time. This was due to the short terms of 
enlistment of the volunteers, many of whom were enrolled for 
only three months. 

But somehow most of them got to Mexico for a period long 
enough to show their mettle. Thousands of them were killed in 
action. Dr. Joel B. Sutherland, who gave the oration at the 
original dedication of the Scott Memorial in 1855, said, “Our 
losses were immense.”’ The reports of our generals were more 
eloquent upon the losses of the enemy than upon our own. But 
the telltale phrase ‘‘cut to pieces” appears in descriptions of the 
hard-fought battles of the war more than once—and with refer- 
ence to our own forces. And there is additional evidence, as will 
presently be seen. 

That salute at Philadelphia was fired to as stout-hearted 
Americans as have ever gone to war. Only six of them, I found 
when I investigated the matter, are now alive. The Mexican 
War took place a long time ago measured by the span of a single 
human life. 

I learned of these six, all who are left of a departed brave army, 
through an article by Thomas J. Malone which appeared in the 
June 19, 1925, issue of The American Legion Weekly. At the 
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time Mr. Malone wrote his article 
the Bureau of Pensions reported 
that there were nineteen Mexican 
War veterans alive. He wrote let- 
ters to them, and made their replies 
the basis for the article. Naturally 
I wondered how great a toll two 
years had taken among these old 
soldiers, all of them around the cen- 
tury mark in age. I wrote to the 
Bureau of Pensions, and learned 
that only half a dozen remain. 
They are scattered here and there 
throughout the United States. 

None of them live in the terri- 
tory that was acquired by the war, 
which was chiefly the States of New 
Mexico and California. But one 
of the youngsters of the outfit, 
Richard A. Howard, of Sterling 
City, Texas, lives right near the 
disputed southwestern boundary of 
that State, the direct cause of the 
war. The oldest survivor is William 
Buckner, aged ninety-nine, of Paris, 
Missouri. The others are Samuel 
Leffler, St. Paul, Indiana, aged 
ninety-eight; Uriah Gasaway, aged 
ninety-seven, Reelsville, Indiana; 
Calvin E. Myers, also ninety-seven, 
Livingstone, Tennessee, and Owen 
Thomas Edgar, Washington, D. C., 
who is only ninety-six, sharing 
honors for youngest with Texan 
Howard. 

Uriah Gasaway is the only one yet alive of the veterans who 
contributed letters to Mr. Malone’s article. He must have been 
in the same battles in which the Scott Legion took part, in that 
remarkable march from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. He was not 
one of the volunteers, but a Regular Army man. He had enlisted 
at Belford, Kentucky, for five years. 

“The war came on,”’ he writes, ‘“‘and my regiment was ordered 
there. We went by boat down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
embarked on a man-of-war and crossed the Gulf to Vera Cruz, at 
which place I was among the first to land. I was in all the cam- 
paign that followed, ending in the capture of the city of Mexico; 
was in every battle General Scott fought. I helped eat Santa 
Anna’s supper for him!” Sounds sort of like an American soldier, 
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of the war. The next 



































Scott's soldiers storming the heights of Chap- 


ultepec on September 13, 


forces entered Mexico City 














The Americans under General W in- 
field Scott swarming over the brid ge- 
head at Churubusco. Probably in 
no war waged by the United States 
has there ever been more desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting than in the 
campaigns of Taylor in the north 
and Scott in the central portions 
of Mexico 


somehow, doesn’t it? Santa Anna 
had cut a mule loose from an am- 
munition wagon in want of a steed 
more appropriate to his rank on 
which to make good his escape. 

And here is a statement from 
Veteran Gasaway which indicates 
that Dr. Sutherland knew whereof 
he spoke when he declared that “our 
losses were immense” in his oration 
at Glenwood Cemetery. “Of the en 
listed men in my company,” he 
says, “there were only ‘wenty- 
eight left when peace was declared.”’ 

More evidence on this score is 
offered by Veteran Amasa Clark, 
who has passed on since Mr. 
Malone’s article was published. 
“General Scott left Vera Cruz with 
twelve thousand men,” he wrote, 
“but only six thousand got into 
Mexico City.” 

Not all of those lost were killed, 
to be sure. It must be remembered 
that many of them were raw recruits 
—and with such meagre fare the wonder is that more of them 
didn’t take French leave than was the case. ‘After the battle of 
Churubusco,” he wrote, “the American soldiers captured some 
deserters. They hanged sixteen of them and flogged sixteen. 
General Twiggs had them strapped to a tree and had a large 
Mexican whip them. He told the Mexican if he didn’t whip 
them hard he would flog him.” 

Daniel Gonder, another who has gone along, declared that if a 
soldier desired a change of food ‘the bought his own potatoes or 
cabbage or foraged in the neighborhood of the camp.”’ 

There weren’t many potatoes, or cabbages either, on that high 
dry plateau which was crossed on the march from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City. Cannon balls were much (Continued on page 95) 
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1847, in the final push 
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THERE Is ONE automobile to every five Americans. That 
is good. We have reduced our national debt from twenty- 

seven billion. dollars to nineteen bil- 
First, These lions and our surplus this year is 600 
Figures millions. Also good. Three-quarters 

of a million students will be in our col- 
leges this fall. Also good for all who are there to get 
an education. 


WHILE THE NATION pays its way, only seven of the eleven 
billion dollars spent on all forms of government in this 

country is raised by taxation. State 
Then, These and local taxes have increased from 
Figures $28.24 to $45.18 in seven years, but 

have not kept up with the amazing in- 
crease of expenses. Only seventeen of our States are living 
on their incomes. The rest go deeper into debt by further 
borrowing to pay their way. The value of the annual 
wheat crop would about pay for State government alone. 


His Stamp Was on every army officer. It was on four 
million men as that of a football coach is on his eleven. 

He was at your elbow as a recruit; his 
The King of shade will be there in the last veteran 
Coaches parade. For thirty-nine years Lieu- 

tenant Colonel H. S. Koehler, who has 
just died, “set up” the bodies of the West Point cadets. 
He was in charge of the physical training of all our Army 
in °17-'18. 


Many Wuo Cannot go to France are held hostage by 
children who have to be made ready for school, but are 
not yet old enough to be among the 
three-quarters of a million American 
college students. There are increasing 
calls for money to care for the increas- 
ing numbers who want to go to college. But the deepest 
concern is the whole. Every child, regardless of college 
opportunities, must have a sound primary education and 
body sound for good citizenship. 


Not All at 
The Top 


BASEBALL Is THE universal game in Japan. Even England 
becomes susceptible. Three hundred clubs in South Wales 
this year. Fandom spreads in Latin 
America and Asia. Baseball might en- 
able the Chinese to work off surplus 
emotion that goes into riots. It might 
make the Russians sportsmen instead of Bolshevists. Base- 
ball’s speed suits the quick spirit of the age. Our national 
game becomes a world game. 


Making Ita 
World Game 
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Tue INCONSISTENT Reps. In Russia wholesale executions 
and an increasing army. Young American Reds, Russian 

inspired, harangued recruits not to go 
The Way of to our Citizens’ Training Camps to be- 
The Reds come cannon fodder as minions of 

force. Reds tried by force to get pos- 
session of a New York mass meeting championing Sacco- 
Vanzetti as victims of force. The police, as the force of 
law and order, gathered in the rioters. 


Tuose WHo CANNotT go to France will be there in heart. 
They salute the fortunate few. There is to be an annual 
convention, too, and that concerns all. 
We have only to keep head on as we 
carry on. Let next year be another of 
the same kind as this year and more 
of it. Increasing membership, healthy progress in overseas 
fellowship continuing in peace. 


All There 
In Spirit 


TuHeE Story oF A HorseE—‘‘Smoky” by Will James—gets 
the prize of the American Library Association as the best 

juvenile book of the year. A biography 
“Smoky” Wins of a real cow pony, whose every hair 
The Prize and mood Cowboy Will James knew. 

James trained him, owned, loved him 
and made him into a book, and made the pictures for it, 
too. Nothing beats being genuine in man or horse, and 
this is a genuine horse and man combination. 


WHEN Nations Look for good in one another they are 
more likely to be friends than when they look for evil. 
A year ago there were Americans who 
were not seeing much good in France 
and Frenchmen who were not seeing 
much good in America. It was even 
suggested that the sure way to break friendship in peace 
was to have been associates in war. 

At the convention in Philadelphia there was an under- 
current of apprehension lest, although Comrade Marshal 
Foch said we would be warmly welcomed, French public 
opinion would not quite follow him. France was seeing us 
as Shylock who would not remit her debts. We did not 
see how that would help her as she had not yet begun to 
pay. 

What others could not do for her she has done for her- 
self. In the last year she has been fighting another war, 
a grubby, unsentimental dollars-and-cents campaign. She 
has wrought a wonder as she so often has in her great his- 
tory—France, the undying, the old and the young nation, 
a great people who have always come through. 

She has stood up to the taxes which balanced her bud- 
get. The franc is steady. (Continued on page 88 ) 
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CuHaPptTers [—XXVII IN BrieEF 


HE Pro’essor, California ranch horse, reminiscing 
about his service with the American Army in France for 
the benefit of his two companions, has brought the story up 
to the point where Battery F, —th Field Artillery, has 

gone up to what is supposed to be a quiet sector of the front. Pat 
Rogan and Ern Givens, enlisted men, with Professor and Tip, a 
little pack mule whose service, like Rogan’s, goes back to ’98, 
have just returned to the battery after a several weeks’ stay in 
Neuilly recovering from exposure following the torpedoing of 
the transport Tecumseh. Rogan has in the meantime married 
a young French girl of Neuilly. Professor, owned by Givens, 
has been lent to the battery commander, Captain Sam Burwell, 
for the war period and is especially dear to the captain because 
he was the mount of his fiancée, Nurse Mary Vardon, during the 
battery’s training days in Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ESPITE the fact that the woods in which the echelon was 

hidden were quite undisturbed, I found it a loathsome place 
to hide. It reeked of death and corruption and while the battery 
horses did not appear to mind it, I, being a three-quarters thor- 
oughbred and hence, more sensitive than cold-blooded horses, 
became so nervous that I broke out into profuse perspiration. 
Old Tip’s keen eye noted this when presently he and another 
mule named Harmony came jogging in with the reel cart, driven 
by Rogan. 

“What are you all het up about, buddy?” Tip asked. 

“This place stinks. I'm afraid of it, Tip.” 

“Well, if a little mild stink like this is going to make you 
afraid, my boy, my advice to you is to go over the hill right now.” 

“Mild? How you talk, Tip! It’s horrible!” 

“What you’re smeliing now,” the old warrior assured me, “‘is 
sweeter than the spices or the flowers of Araby that bloom in the 
spring compared with what I’ve smelled in my day. You haven’t 
seen anything or smelled anything yet.” 

“What makes this awful smell, Tip?” 

“Cannon fodder, my boy, cannon foddcr. Some dead men and 
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horses in this wood—and nobody had time to bury them prop- 
erly.” He looked around him. “Bad place to park the echelon,” 
he decided. ‘A woods is one of the first places enemy artillery 
will shell. I’m surprised at such an exhibition of bad judgment 
on the part of Dink Munro. Where is Dink, anyhow?” 

One of the Norman wheelers replied that Dink had ridden 
off down the valley, leaving Sergeant Haley, chief of the fifth 
section, in temporary command. 

“‘He’s scouting a better place than this to park the echelon,” 
Tip declared. “‘I’ll bet a sack of oats he’s gone to find a wooded 
or brushy ravine close in under a steep hill. You remember how 
they picketed us under the weeping willow trees along the river 
in that last village we were in? That was to hide us from enemy 
air observers.” 

“Why a wooded ravine under a hill?” Harmony demanded. 

“Tf there’s any cover we can hide there in comparative safety, 
but even if we are spotted and the enemy air observers attempt 
to direct enemy artillery fire on us, the hill will afford protection. 
Many of the shells will burst on the crest, and even if their angle 
of fall is figured accurately the majority of the shells will burst 
far up the slope or beyond us. I had an experience like that 
during the attack on San Juan hill.” 

While we were talking Rogan was unhitching Tip and Harmony. 
His face darkened as he saw the drivers asleep under the limbers, 
the chief of the fifth section, whom Dink Munro had left in 
charge, lying with them. This sergeant Rogan presently dragged 
out roughly by the heels. 

“Whin the cat’s away the mice’ll play, so they will,” he 
thundered. ‘A fine example ye set for privates, is it not? Here 
we have the teams splatthered wit’ yellow mud to the ears, whilst 
you, ye vagabone, currl up fora bitavanap. Dhrivers! Fall in! 
Roll out of it before I kick ye out.” 

Nobody paused to inquire whether or not Rogan had gotten 
his chevrons back. They knew him of old, and because he as- 
sumed command and spoke in the voice of authority, even the 
sergeant obeyed him. He stood the tired drivers in a row and 
lectured them. 

“How often have I told ye that the chief asset av horse dhrawn 
artillery or cavalry is its mobility? An’ what is that mobility 
depindent on? On the condition av the horses, av coorse. How 
often have I told ye that no man in the mounted serrvice is wort’ 
his salt until he has learrned to th'nk firrst av his horse. These 
animals are tired. Groomin’ an’ clanin’ an’ rubbin’ will rest 
them. Off wit’ the saddles an’ inspect backs and bellies for galls 
an’scalds. Each dhriver will massage the back of his own mount. 
Out wit’ the groomin’ kits an’ fly at it, an’ see to it that not a 
speck av mud remains in the hair deep in undher the fetlocks. 
Let mud be left there an’ t’will grind into the skin an’ fester an’ 
cripple the animals wit’ what we call scratches. Examine the 
hooves an’ clane them thoroughly. How do ye know but what 
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Rogan spurred furiously for- 

u ard and gave the order, 

By the right t flank! Gallop! 

Ho-o-0-0!"' We tore off into 
a nearby field 









a nail or a sharp fragment av shell picked up in the road may be 
worrkin’ up into the frog? Don’t wait till the poor dumb baste 
tells ye about it be goin’ lame. Find it now. I'll warrant ye 
there’s a bit of metal in the frog av Bingo’s off front foot this 
minute. He’s favorin’ it a bit as he shtands.”’ 

He pulled out a tremendous pocket knife, the joy and pride of 
his existence. In addition to blades it carried a scissors, a cork- 
screw, a file and a tool for cleaning hooves. Up came Bingo’s 
big hairy leg, clasped between Rogan’s sturdy knees, and the 
mud began to fly. In the crack of the frog Rogan found a long 
sliver of jagged steel, a fragment from a shell which had burst on 
the road we had traveled. He held it up. “Let this be a lesson 
to ye all,” he growled. “Is there a canteen of bichloride solution 
in each limber chest, or have things gone to hell entirely whilst 

e been gone?” 

rhere was no bichloride solution and the fifth section sergeant 
piped up and informed Rogan that the table of organization 
didn’t call for it. ‘The divil fly away wit’ all lawyers,”’ Rogan 
roared. “I, Patrick Aloysius Rogan, call for it. What’s more, 
I'll have it before this day is done, bad cess to ye for as fine a lot 
of namby-pamby, lazy-bones as I’ve ever seen. Fall to groomin’.”’ 
_ He had them remove the harness and saddles; when the groom- 
ing was done to his satisfaction he had our eyes and nostrils 
wiped out with damp sponges and made a personal examination 
for chafes, scalds, cuts and bruises. Then he went out on the 
main road and begged iodine from a medico in a passing ambu- 
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lance; returning he doctored 
all animals requiring it. 

“Now, thin, ye can all go 
back to shleep,” he com 
manded, and forthwith turned 
his personal attention to his 
old friend Tip. And when Tip 
was all slicked up Rogan 
groomed and inspected me. 
Evidently he would not en- 
trust our care to others. 
Faithful heart! Not until he 
had made us comfortable did 
he stretch out on the ground to sleep. I marveled to Tip at the 
instantaneous manner in which he slipped off into unconscious- 
ness. 

“He’s tired. The telephone detail got shot up first thing, Prof. 
Careless. Stood up against the sky-line and betrayed the B. C. 
position before it had even been established. A machine gun 
nest opened on it and three of the detail went down. Telephone 
corporal killed. So Rogan took command of the detail—and had 
to do most of the, work, in addition to scouting for a new O. P. 
I heard Sam Burwell tell him he was a direct gift from God.” 

“Where is Ern Givens?” I queried anxiously. 

“Carrying up ammunition to the guns the last I saw of him. 
I suppose, by this time, he’s squattin’ on his tail, wiping off the 
shells and inserting the fuses. I understand this is a quiet sector. 
We're attached to a French outfit and getting a little practical 
instruction. Nothing much doing. Both sides dug in and the 
artillery on each side doesn’t fire except on clearly defined targets. 
Counter battery work mostly, with a little interdiction fire on 
certain roads, plus the morning and evening hate. They shell 
this wood daily at four-fifteen, searching fire, in fifty meter 
bounds. “4 

“T hope they don’t change their time schedule and start now, 
Tip.’ 

I hear they’re very methodical. Sam Burwell’s done a daring 
thing and he and the French commander had a grand row over it 
right after the teams pulled out. He’s gone into position just 
inside the edge of a strip of woods. The Frog pointed out to him 
that this is in violation of all accepted artillery practise, because 
the edge of a strip of woods is always under suspicion and is 
shelled on general principles. But Sam said the Germans are 
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wonderful soldiers and never forget that the enemy will act with 
discretion; hence Sam believes the Germans will feel certain that 
no battery commander will have so little sense as to go into posi- 
tion at the edge of a strip of woods—so they will not waste am- 
munition shelling a vacancy. They wouldn’t go into position 
there themselves so they will be constitutionally unable to imagine 
the enemy doing so. Just for that Sam decided to do it. The 
Frog told him he was crazy, but Sam replied that he knew that 
and would take a chance anyhow.” 

“How is he getting along?” 

“Time will tell, Prof. I heard the skipper tell Rogan that from 
his observations the French and Germans are a very practical 
people. They like rules and regulations, and once they make a 
rule it hurts them to violate it. All the French he has met assure 
him the British are crazy because they do things their own way 
and change that way oftener than they change their shirts. They 
take advantage of the German habit of orderliness and time 
schedules for everything. Sam has been hobnobbing with some 
British artillery officers and learning things. He told Rogan he 
hadn’t a great deal of confidence in the advice of the French, 
because it took a year for the French to get their infantry out of 
red breeches. Rogan said it took the British some little time to 
get their officers out of red coats in the Boer War, so he supposed 
it was a toss-up. Then he laughed and reminded the captain that 
our own country was so smart it sent its first army to the Philip- 
pines dressed in heavy blue woolen uniforms, and that if we 
were going to get anywhere in this war we might as well be humble 
and learn from the experience of the other fellow.” 

Well, Tip and I chatted for half an hour on this and that, and 
finally I dropped asleep standing up. In the middle of the after- 
noon Dink Munro returned and announced he had found a nice 
place for the echelon about two miles back and off to the right. 
So he routed the gang out and somebody said: ‘“‘When do we 
eat?” 

“When you get it, fool,” Dink replied. “Harness and hitch.” 

When the teams were hooked onto the limbers and Tip and 
Harmony were hooked in to the reel cart, with Rogan on his 
horse, Dink pulled out of the wood with the No. 1 limbers and 
jogged straight across the country. No. 2 limbers followed five 
minutes later, with the remainder of the outfit following at five- 
minute intervals. Dink was too smart to put the outfit in column 
and make a good target for some watchful enemy plane. We 
took every advantage of the ground and cover but for all that 
we were observed, for presently something came screaming over 
and dropped in a field off the left flank. It burst and a column 
of dirt and black smoke rose from the explosion. I could hear 
things whistling through the air and one piece rattled against the 
wheel of No. 3 gun limber, behind which I was being led. The 
leaders reared and plunged and tried to run away, but the drivers 
held them in hand and talked to them. No. 1 and No. 2 sections, 
being far in front, were not being fired upon; evidently they had 
not been seen. 

Four shells came down around us, but occasioned no damage 
but as the last shell crashed, Rogan yelled an order to gallop, and 
away we went, with the result that the next salvo came down 

















From a low crest off on a 
flank Sam Burwell was 
phoning in the firing data 





well behind us. The German battery, with a sausage balloon 
observing the fire for them, were trying to bracket us—that is, 
when the first salvo was over us, they dropped back in their 
range and tried again. Rogan being an old red-leg, knew they 
would do that, so he took us through as pretty a dodging game 
as one could wish for. They saw they couldn’t get on us with 
shell, so with the third salvo they tried shrapnel. 

Shrapnel, O’Malley, is bad medicine for man or beast, because 
each shell contains two hundred and fifty big fat lead bullets 
which spatter down over quite an area. The first three bursts 
were in front, but we got the outer fringe of the fourth when it 
burst behind us. The wheel driver, Bingo and Banjo, the limber 
and I got it, but fortunately it was a very high burst and the 
force of the bullets was fairly spent when they reached us. I got 
one on the right side of my neck, two on my rump and four that 
raked my sides. What with the fright and pain I tried to leap 
over the limber and failed only because Bingo and Banjo each 
made a furious leap forward, thus jerking the limber away from 
me. Their driver who bestrode Banjo swayed in his saddle a few 
seconds and then started to slide off; in another instant he would 
have crashed to the ground and the wheel of the limber would 
have passed over him, but Rogan spurred furiously alongside 
Banjo and scooped the driver up across the neck of the horse he 
was riding, at the same time giving the order: ‘By the right 
flank! Gallop! Ho-o-o-o!’ We tore off into the field and 
escaped the next salvo entirely, then galloped back, by the left 
oblique, to the road. By this maneuver we missed the next salvo 
also, and before they could get on us again we had turned a bend 
in the road and were safe. 

The fourth section remained in the woods for half an hour and 
then made a furious run for it. Before they were discovered the 
enemy had time for but one salvo, and this was wide of the mark. 
However, the appearance of the fourth section so unexpectedly 
must have convinced the enemy that the woods we had left still 
hid some teams, for half a dozen batteries opened on it and raked 
it mercilessly for half an hour. 

Sure enough Dink Munro had found a sheltered spot for us— 
a little orchard close under the lee of a hill. I heard him tell 
Rogan we were safe from everything there except bombs dropped 
from an airplane, and he hoped we hadn’t been seen. It ap- 
peared that Sam Burwell had selected this spot for us the day 
before when he made his reconnaissance and had taken two men 
of his battery detail with him to show them the place and direct 
them how to guide the echelon to it. In the darkness the markers 
had gotten lost and when Dink couldn’t find them at dawn he had 
decided to hole up in the woods temporarily. 

“No more daylight parades for me,” the little man declared, 
as he inspected the casualties. The swing driver was not badly 
hurt. A shrapnel had struck him close to his spine but his can- 
teen strap had prevented its entrance. The blow had half 
stunned and sickened him for a few minutes, however, and it was 
evident that he would be on sick report for a week. Bingo and 
Banjo and I had holes in our hide—not deep enough to hurt us, 
but deep enough to make us bleed badly and stiffen us until they 
healed. Dink and Rogan doused our wounds with iodine and 
applied first aid dressings, while Tip stood by and grinned at us. 

“Got your little red badge of courage early in the game, didn’t 
you, Prof?” he announced pleasantly. ‘Thank God for a high 
burst. A shrapnel, properly timed to burst about fifteen feet 
over the target will kill a horse very readily. Well, you’re entitled 
to seven wound stripes on your blanket.” 

I told Tip that was small comfort. 

/ “Oh, I know you're sore as an infected 
tooth, Prof, but wait till tomorrow. You'll 
be stiff enough to cut up into ramrods. Re 
member, the veterinary will be over pres- 
ently to sew you up and draw the edges of 
those ragged wounds together. Don’t bite 
him or kick him, because he’ll 
mean well by you.” 
Banjo and Bingo groused a 
“> lot about their hard luck but 
; / eventually we were able to be 
a good-natured when Tip al- 


luded to us as wounded heroes. 


~ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


VIDENTLY enemy air 
observers could not de- 
tect our position, for the 
echelon remained in that spot 
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Rogan lay in a welter of blood just in front of Tip. Slowly and laboriously he reached for his pistol 


fora month. The battery kitchen was set up in the yard of a farm- 
house close by and at night Tip and Harmony dragged the chow- 
gun to the firing position so the men could have a good hot meal. 
About four o’clock in the morning they would drag the chow-gun 
up again and hurry back just as dawn broke in the east. They 
would leave a boiler of coffee at the firing position each morning, 
so the gun crews could heat it for luncheon over a large charcoal 
brazier, which gives forth no smoke. Smoke, you understand, 
might have betrayed the position to enemy observers and they 
would have wiped them out. 

_ The first string gun crews would be on duty for twenty-four 
hours, then the second string crews would relieve them and the 
first string gun crews would hike back to the echelon for a rest and 
three big feeds. Of the animals in the echelon, Tip and Harmony 
were the only ones that did any work, and both complained 
bitterly that they were getting more than their fair share of the 
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duty. “It’s because we’re mules,” Tip declared, “and mules have 
what a horse hasn’t got—and that’s horse sense. The top knows 
that if we slide off the road into a shell-hole we don’t try to run 
away and scatter the chow all over France. I suppose we ought 
to feel honored at the confidence reposed in us, but just between 
you and me, Prof, these horses ought to take their turn at the 
chow-gun. They need exercise. However, if this war ever be 
comes a war of movement they’ll get it.” 

“Well, Rogan feeds us heavy, at any rate,’’” Harmony confessed 
“When rations are scarce he never pinches down on us.”’ 

During that month the battery did not sustain any additional 
casualties, nor did it move from its position on the fringe of the 
woods. Sam Burwell had set up a dummy battery about five 
hundred meters out in front; that is, he had the battery put up 
a piece of careless camouflage that would cast shadows. When 
the enemy airplanes photographed the (Continued on page 89) 
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it seemed 

a bit fan- 
tastic to find myself in so peaceful a town 
as Harrisonville, Missouri, and yet upon an 
assignment concerned with coping with 
disasters. Here, at the quiet twilight hour, 
a good supper tucked under my belt and 
puffing contentedly at a cigar, I was 
reading a mimeographed bulletin from Na- 
tional Headquarters of The American 
Legion. ‘Suggestions for Organization of 
Emergency Relief Unit,” it was called, 
and sub-titled, “A Community Service for 
Legion Posts.””’ The committee, it seemed 








to me, must have combed the entire Union to find a prize kill- 


joy to write this: 


“Disasters occur frequently—many of them small, but in the 


aggregate involving immense destruction and suffering. 


Over 


one hundred disasters requiring organized relief measures occur 
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CR hae By Charles Phelps Cushing ge dc are 


and violent rupture of 
the normal life of fami 
lies and communities creates situations 
more nearly parallel to the ravages of war 
than any other cause. Legionnaires have a 
peculiar interest and responsibility in aid- 
ing the recovery of disaster-stricken com- 
munities because they represent organized 
man-power. They are accustomed to act 
together and under direction; this enables 
them to meet an emergency with that 
swift, skilled efficiency born of war-time ex- 
perience and training.” 
A curious squeaky noise interrupted. I 


looked up. The sky was black with a funnel like a Kansas 
cyclone. But it was only a swirling, twittering cloud of swallows. 
Hundreds of them, swarming to bed in the high chimney at the 
northwest corner of the old yellow brick courthouse opposite. 

“That’s nothin’,” remarked a young fellow in overalls who 
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The Legionnaire Fire Department (official nane) of Harrisonville, Missouri, all set to roll. The 
three rubber-hatted musketeers at the left are, from top to bottom, Nozzleman John V. Carter and 


Hosemen Harlan A. Davis and Guy L. George. 


In front of them is Nozzleman Frank Tuttle 


Chief Ben Edwards is all set to grind the siren, with Driver Joel R. Ewing beside him. Beyond are 


Valveman Ewing S. Glenn and Nozzleman William A 


Holloway. 


On the opposite page the 


department is shown throwing @ practise stream over the roof of its post headquarters 


had stopped on the sidewalk alongside my bench. “You oughta 
see em when they come out in the mornin’. 
Every day I stop and watch. I tell you, brother, there must be 
a million of ’em swirlin’ back and forth up there in the sky.” 
But I must get on with this calamity-howler’s bulle- 

tin, in preparation for an interview set for right 
after breakfast tomorrow morning with the 
Harrisonville American Legion emergency 


relief organization “During the 
short life of The American Legion,” 
I read next, “its history has become 
so enriched with facts of achieve- 
ment in aiding the recovery of 
disaster - stricken communities 
that more and more the people 
of America look to the 
Legion when an emergency 
arises.” Sounded interesting 
“Another storm a-brewin’,” 
the milkman suggested. 
“Looks bad, too. Won’t help 
the flood situation none, I guess 
A lot of bad weather lately.” 
“Uh-huh,” I muttered, and 
read on. The next paragraph 
was headed Organization and ran 
“The first step is to create a 
committee, with the Post Command- 
er as ex-officio chairman, to work out 
the set-up of a skeleton organization to 
serve as a nucleus around which can be 
gathered the entire man-power of the post 
to function when needed. The nature of 
this set-up will be governed by the size of 
the community and the possible disasters 
that might come to that particular com- 
munity; forest fires if in a wooded section, 
mine explosions if in the coal region, 
tornadoes if in the tornado belt, earth 
quakes if in the earthquake zone, hurri- 
canes if on the Gulf coast, floods if on 
rivers, and so on 
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I’m a milkman. 














Frank Tuttle (left) when not at the nozzle 
is adjutant of Hurley Lee Spicer Post 
and city editor of the Cass County Demo- 
crat. William A. Holloway, beside him, 
has to vacate the office of deputy county 
clerk temporarily every time there's a fire. 
Harrisonville's Legion post is Harrison- 
ville's fire department, and vice versa 


All very interesting—but'a bit incongruous. What “possible 
disasters’’ requiring an emergency relief unit, one well might 
wonder, could overtake this placid county seat town of Cass 
County, Missouri? Questions and answers. 

This was a tough one, not helped any by that after 
supper lull which you find nearly always in smaller 
communities and sometimes in big cities as 


“Ask me another!” 


well. I’ve noted it occasionally even in 
places as large as Paris and Chicago 
that time when all the world and 

his wife draw a long sigh of well- 
fed contentment and rest several 
minutes before cranking up the 
old bus to start for the movies 
or to a neighbor’s house for a 
bridge game. The one dis- 
aster that I could fancy here 
was the possibility that a 
malicious janitor at the court- 
house might start a smudge 
in the chimney where the 
swallows dwelt. Some com 
motion then! 

No doubt this placid square 
seemed exceptionally still and 
breathless at the moment be- 
cause of a lull before the storm. 
Another heavy rain coming, sure 

enough. In the wires of radio an- 

tennz, spoking like spider-web threads 
all directions from the courthouse cupo 
la, the wind began to whistle, while the 
sky took on a slightly greenish hue along 
with its purples and blacks. Maybe 
some breeze or hail to come; but nothing 
really ominous, nothing suggesting the 
disastrous. 

Meantime I reflected, pondering the 
mystery of this assignment, that not even 
a town of old New England could have 
worn more of an air of calm and settled 
existence. If (Continued on page 72) 
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THE EMPTY TRUNK TRICK 


Franc Terror Solves a Very Difficult Tourist Problem—Almost 
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PRE-WAR 
“Any seconds on the eggs, Sarge?” 
timidly inquired a rookie—and you could 
tell he was a rookie for asking such a fool 
question. 
“Seconds, hell!’ snorted the mess 
sergeant. “Them eggs was seconds 
when we first got them!” 


STREETS OF GOLD 
\ bob-haired, scantily clad flapper was 
—_ making her appli- 
cation at the pearly 
gates and St. Peter 
was putting her 
through her cate- 


y gory. 

X “What was your 
occupation?” he in- 
quired. 


“Men called me a gold-digger,”’ she 
tittered. 

“I’m sorry—but on account of the 
paving we can’t let you in here.”’ 


THE CONFIRMED OPTIMIST 
“What kind of a fellow is he?” 
“Why, he’s the sort who tells an under- 

taker how sick he feels and expects to get 
sympathy.” 


No! 
A motorist, clutching a bulging cheek, 
drew up in front of a village postoffice. 
“I suppose you have a dentist in this 
town?” he asked a resident. 
“Yep,” replied the native. ‘““Two. But 
don’t go to the painless feller—he ain’t!” 


TWILIGHT CHAT 
“Sam, what am de diff’runce between 
a rich man an’ me?” 
“Ah dunno, Bones. What am de 
diff’ runce?” 
“A rich man don’ know whah to go, an’ 
\h can’t affo’d de trip.” 


FIXING THE BLAME 

There was a fearful crash as the train 
struck the car. A few seconds later Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickens crawled out of the 
wreckage. Mrs. Pickens opened her 
mouth to say something, but her husband 
stopped her. 

“Never mind talking!” he snapped. 
“I got my end of the car across. You 
were driving the back seat and if you let 
it get hit it’s no fault of mine!”’ 


THE PROFESSIONAL VIEW 
“Say, Jim,”’ remarked a plumber to his 
“assistant” as he viewed a tuba being 
played in a band concert, “‘couldn’t a guy 
have a swell time fixin’ a leak in that 
horn?” 
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HER MASTERPIECE 

Harry: 

health.” 

Virginia: “And she painted it herself, 
too.” 


Joy DIvINE 

“Home again!’’ cried Mrs. West, re- 
turning from a week in the country. 
Then, as her husband failed to display 
any violent emotion, she snapped: “And 
if you were in the least glad to see me 
you’d kiss me.” 

“But,” responded Mr. West a, bit 
wearily, “didn’t I kiss you when you 
left?” 


NEEDLESS COMMOTION 

The master of the house was suffering 
from a nervous headache and was trying 
to sleep it off in the library. Maggie, the 
maid, descending the stairs with a 
vacuum cleaner and some crockery in her 
arms, tripped half way down and fell the 
rest of the distance, arriving with a tre- 
mendous clatter. 

“T suppose you’ve broken everything, 
including your head!” roared the house- 
holder in a rage. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl meekly. 
“Not a thing broken, sir.”’ 

“Then,” bellowed the master, “‘what 
did you have to make all that infernal 
noise for?” 


WHOLLY UNAVOIDABLE 

“Why did you rob this man in broad 
daylight?” inquired 
the judge of Sock 
*Em Simpson, who 
had finally been 
taken into custody. 

‘*Well, your 
honor,” said the 
prisoner sooth- 
ingly, “I regret the 
fact that it was so unconventional, but 
it so happened that I had engagements 
for each night this week.” 





Goop MEASURE 

Edith and Eunice, sisters, were in- 
formed that twin boys had been added 
to the family circle. 

“Well, that’s sure a joke on us,”’ Edith 
commented joyously. ‘Eunice and I 
both prayed for a new baby brother, but 
we thought we were talking about the 
same one.” 


An’ It? 
“There is no word in French for 
‘home,’ ”’ stated the professor. 
“‘Well,’’ muttered one listener, “if you 
were in Paris you wouldn’t go to one if 
you had it, so what’s the difference?” 


“Gladys is the picture of 





THE END oF A GREAT CAREER 
The circus proprietor, whose best line 
was worrying 
about something, 
was tearing his 
hair. 

“What’sthemat 
ter?” asked his a 
sistant. 

“Haven't you 
heard? The wild 
man got married last night.’’ 

“Well, why isn’t that all right? He 
doesn’t want to leave the show.” 

“No, but dammit, he won’t be wild 
any more!” 








CasE DISMISSED 

The magistrate bent stern brows on 
the defendant. 

“You are charged with exceeding the 
speed limit last night,” he declaimed. 
“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, 
Judge,” replied the prisoner. “I was in 
that car you passed just before the: 
pinched me.” 


BoostING THE MORALE 
A lady, visiting a prison, mistook the 
warden for one of the convicts. 
“T hope you will be a better man when 
you get out of here,”’ she said 
“Yes, ma’am,” he responded. “I'll be 
through with politics, at least.’ 


AN EYE For AN EYE 

A colored lad met the white owner of a 
vicious bulldog on the street. 

“Boss,” he said complainingly, “‘dat 
big dawg o’ yourn done chased me dis 
mo’nin’ an’ tuk away de mos’ usefulest 
part o’ mah pants 

‘““Ho, ho, ho!’’ roared the dog’s owner. 
“Well, don’t let that bother you, Sam. 
You can get a new pair of trousers, you 
know.”’ 

“Yassuh, Ah ’spec’s Ah kin,” returned 
Sam, his face clearing, ‘jes’ de same as 
yo’ kin git a new dawg.”’ 


His ERROR 

“You must have done something mean 
for George to black 
your eye like that,” 
observed the 
mother after ad 
ministering to her 
son’s shiner. 

“IT just called 
him a liar,”’ replied 
the kid. 

“You were wrong to call him a liar,” 
she reproved. 

“Don’t I know it? I called him a liar 
because he said he would give me a black 


” 


eye. 
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HIS is a story of 
success but I am going 
to try to keep it from 
sounding like a patent- 

medicine testimonial. And I shall try to keep it from sounding 
like the glorious confession shouted from the mourners’ bench 
of an old-time camp meeting Nor will I let myself, if I can help 
it, tell my story after the Horatio Alger fashion of elevating the 
hero in book after book from bootblack to bank president. I 
shall try not to gild the lily or paint the sunset, for I am writing 
about what has happened to the Department of Illinois, and no 
literary duco is needed to present its remarkable accomplish- 
ments in terms which this whole Legion of ours will understand. 

To make plain why I am writing the story, let me give first of 
all a few facts and a few figures. 

Today the Department of Illinois is the largest Department of 
The American Legion and it will end 1927 with more than 70,000 
members. Three years ago it had only 46,000 members. 

Five years ago the Department of Illinois was $77,000 in debt. 
This year it wiped out the last vestige of that debt and estab- 
lished a trust fund of $100,000 which will be kept intact for vears 
to come. As the year ends, it rates its cashable assets at :. ore 
than $135,000, some distance on the way up from nowhere. 

In a year in which practically every other Depart- 
ment of the Legion has made notable gains all 
along the line—in membership, in public 
esteem, in financial standing—there is 
more than usual interest in the matter 
of-fact recital of the Department 
which heads the list. Illinois has 
been through a Pilgrim’s Progress 
in recent years. The story of 
how she overcame her handi- 
caps and obstacles certainly 
holds an inspiration for all 
her sister Departments, par- 
ticularly some of them which 
have not progressed so far 
in the cycle which tends to 
be repeated in the history of 
all Departments. 

A phenomenal growth at 
the beginning, a sudden de- 
cline almost parallel with 
revelations of grave financial 
deficiency, and then a long, slow 
but successful struggle to regain 
credit and personnel—this in brief 
is the Illinois Department’s outline of 
history since its organization in the 
spring of 19109. 

First of all, also, it must be stated that 
the storv of the climb of Illinois is inter- 
woven with the career of Howard P. 
Savage, National Commander of The 
American Legion. It was largely as a per- 
sonal tribute to him that the Department 
this year advanced to the 70,000 member- 
ship mark, by far the largest membership 
in its history. Remember this fact and con- 
sider also that in the McBarnes Memorial 

suilding at Bloomington, which houses the 

headquarters of the Department of Illinois, 
there has been the hum of activity and the air of success which 
matched the effort of every single Illinois post. 

Department Commander Ferre C. Watkins, of Chicago, who 
nominated Howard P. Savage for National Commander at 
Philadelphia in a speech which reflected remarkably the feeling 
of Illinois Legionnaires for Savage, pledged to the National Con- 
mander that his home State would do for him more than it had 
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Department Command:r Ferre C. Wat- 
kins of Illinois standing beside the 
airplane in which he flew from Chicag? 
to Department headquarters at Bloom- 
ington with five thousand membership 
cards at the close of ‘Legion Week.” 
Ray Mack of Aviation Post, Chicago, 
piloted the machine 





ILLINOIS BURNS 
THE MORI'GAGE 


By Eugene E. Morgan 


ever done. Commander Wat- 
kins and Department Adjutant 
Floyd J. Heckel and the whole 
Department joined to make 
that pledge good with a vengeance and then some. 

The Department of Illinois came into being while the State’s 
soldiers, sailors and marines were still coming home from France, 
the Rhineland, the high seas and the camps. The first provisional 
commander was George G. Seaman of Taylorville, now a banker, 
formerly a Regular Army officer and in the World War a colonel 
of artillery. He headed a small group which shouldered the task 
of forming posts and stirring up interest in the Legion among 
men who proclaimed they were fed up with anything connected 
with the war or its aftermath of responsibilities. 

Their work was rewarded in the autumn of 1919 when a full 
fledged state convention, representing the voice of many posts, 
was held in Peoria. Past National Commander Milton J. Fore- 
man was chosen Department Commander, and under his ag- 
gressive leadership the roster of members grew to 37,631. The 
following year, under Department Commander William R. 
McCauley of Olney, the membership leaped to 62,222. In 1922, 
the second year of the McCauley administration, it receded 

slightly to 59,089. 
That small slip was the start of a continuous drop 
ping off in membership through several years, 
and in the meantime the Department was 
waging its struggle against a tremendous 
burden of debt and discouragement. 

The Department’s convention at 

Rock Island in 1922 brought the 
darkest hours in the memory of 
Illinois Legionnaires. The fi- 

nancial report showed that the 
organization was $77,000 in 
debt and without credit 
among friends or strangers. 
Unprecedented demands 
for veteran relief had sorely 
taxed the resources of the 
DL epartment. Widespread un- 
employment, the breaking 
down of government agen- 
cies charged with the care of 
the disabled, and a multitude 
of other problems and con- 
sequent expenses had virtually 
swamped the financial craft. 

Fortunately the men who gath- 
ered at Rock Island were of the fear- 
less and fact-facing breed. They did 
not lift their voices in despair or vent their 
energy in giving alibis for the past. They 
realized that it was up to the Department 
to pull itself out of the hole, even though it 
was in so far that it couldn’t see daylight. 

The methods taken were worthy of a 
self-reliant, self-respecting body of Ameri- 
can citizens who ask nothing in the way 
of charity or undeserved favors. Abel 
Davis, military leader and Chicago busi- 
ness man—he commanded the 132d Infan- 
try, 33d Division, through the Argonne and 
is now brigadier general of the [Illinois 
National Guard—was appointed chief strategist of the Legion’s 
counter attack. First he made a thorough reconnaissance, and 
his “information of the enemy’”’—Old Man Debt—gave little re- 
assurance to those who had vainly hoped for the best. Then he 
produced the “Davis Report,” a masterly summing up of the 
situation and a guide-post on the rugged road the Department 
must face to re-establish its fair name. 
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Part of the crowd of 25,000 which heard Legion speakers tell what the Legion stands for—a mass 


meeting on the grounds of the Western Electric Company in Chicago. This was the largest of the 
meetings at which the Legion's creed of service to country and community was expounded. More than 
three hundred other gatherings were just as enthusiastic if smaller 


The report was adopted. The first step was a $75,000 bond 
issue to relieve the crushing load of liabilities. The second was 
the placing of the Department on a business basis, with rigid 
budgeting of expenditures and a plan for meeting obligations to 
bond-holders in the shortest possible period. 

Bonds with a face value of $55,000 were issued and sold almost 
entirely to individual posts throughout the State. The Central 
Trust Company of Chicago, Vice-President Charles G. Dawes’s 
bank, acted as trustee without compensation. A finance com- 
mittee of qualified leaders, with Horatio B. Hackett, former 
colonel of the 124th Field Artillery, as chairman, handled the 
details with an efficiency beyond criticism. 

In this year of 1927 the mountain peak has been conquered. 
The trustee’s release of the bond issue was executed and filed on 
June 18th. The last vestige of the old debt of 1922 was wiped out. 
The Department had bought in its own bonds five years before 
maturity. The transaction would have been completed months 
earlier, except that some posts were reluctant to let go of such 
remunerative and stable investments as their American Legion 
bonds. 

The burning of the mortgage had been accomplished only 
through the strictest economies. The finance committee’s close 
budget had been rigidly adhered to by the successive State Com- 
manders and their subordinates. Among the steps taken was the 
raising of the State’s per capita assessment from Legion dues from 
fifty cents to one dollar. Public subscriptions and similar solicita- 


tions were prohibited. The Department pulled itself out by its: 


own strength. 

Charles W. Schick, sixty-five-year-old naval officer and hailed as 
“Daddy” from the Wisconsin line to the southern tip of “Egypt,” 
boxed the compass and set the course for the new economy 
system. Following Bill McCauley as State Commander in 1923, 
his year was perhaps the most difficult. Membership continued 
to sag, but a satisfactory start had been made on the upward 
climb. The good work was continued by “‘Daddy’s”’ successor, 
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John J. Bullington of Belleville, but progress was still quite 
slow. 

Then came Howard P. Savage, offered to the Champaign con- 
vention as ‘“‘High Power’ on the basis of his wonderful work of 
organization and conciliation in Chicago and Cook County. 
During the Savage regime, membership made its first gain. It 
climbed from 46,659 to 47,508. Under Savage the machinery of 
the Department was reorganized and a greater burden of re- 
sponsibility placed upon each member of the executive committee 
in his district. Definite functions were allotted the department 
vice-commanders. 

Scott Lucas of Havana was the next Commander, and the De- 
partment was able to look over the edge of its crater and see the 
sunshine just ahead. The end of the year’s administration showed 
a gain of more than 10,000. The Illinois Department had 57,983 
when Mr. Lucas’s term ended. 

This is 1927, the year of a 70,000 membership total, the largest 
of any Department. This tremendous growth is partly due to the 
impetus of earlier progress, but mostly to the pledge made by 
Commander Ferre C. Watkins to National Commander Savage. 
Amid the storm of congratulations from his fellow Illinoisans 
after he had delivered the nominating speech at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Watkins made his Department’s promise to the new National 
Commander. Then Commander Watkins and his aides went 
back to Illinois and went to work to make good the promise. 
They have continued to operate the Department on a business 
basis, and have intensified their scheme of selling the Legion, not 
only to the thousands of eligibles still outside its ranks, but to 
the great civilian public which is in accord with the Legion’s 
ideals and principles. 

Nineteen twenty-seven has been marked by tremendous meet- 
ings throughout the State under the auspices of The American 
Legion and in conjunction with business men’s clubs and other 
civic units. Department Commander Watkins has spoken to 
more than three hundred of these (Continued on page 70) 
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HEN the Missis- 

sippi is on one of 
its rampages, bully- 
ing towns and cities 
for a thousand miles, Cairo, 
Illinois, gets a daily place on 
the front pages. For Cairo is 
to Mississippi River floods 
somewhat as the State of 
Maine is to national elections. 
As the water rises or falls at 
Cairo, so will it likely rise or 
fall later at more endangered 
sectors lower on the river. 

Fairfax Warder Post of 
Cairo enters its homeplace as 
the latest exhibit in Keeping 
Step’s gallery of unusual cities 
and unusual towns, the gallery 
which is taking form as Legionnaires contribute by letter those 
little travelogues telling of the novel characteristics or physical 
attributes of the places in which they live. 

Marquis James told something of remarkable Cairo in his 
article, ““Water, Water, Everywhere,” in the August issue of 
the Monthly. Now Post Commander Peyton 
Burbling tells some more about Cairo’s flood 
battle. Picturing a levee as a trench upside 
down—or perhaps downside up—Com- 
mander Burbling gives a good picture 
of the battleground. 

“Cairo is within two miles of the 
extreme southern tip of Illinois,” 
he writes. “The Ohio River flows 
past its front door, to the east, 
while on the west the mighty 
Mississippi surges past. These 
two great streams unite at 
what is known as Cairo Point 
to make the lower Mississip- 
pi. Three and a half miles 
north of Cairo is Cache 
River, flowing across Alex- 
ander County and emptying 
into the Ohio.” 





URING the flood the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi 
crossed the county above the 
city and flowed into the Ohio, 
so that Cairo was an isolated 
levee-protected triangle,” Mr. 
Burbling continues. “At 
the crest of the flood two 
million feet of water flowed 
past Cairo every second. The 
highest water of previous 
years was 54.7 feet. This 
year the water rose to 56.4, 
two feet higher than ever be- 
fore. But Cairo is protected 
by levees sixty feet high 
“Six and one-half miles of 
levees inclose the city proper. 
Outside the city, in the 
drainage district, the levees 
measure nineteen miles, so 
that a total of twenty-five 














steel piling driven thirty-five feet into the ground. The west 
levee is dirt, but it is very wide. Cairo was not under water. 

“Fairfax Warder Post Legionnaires shared guard duty with 
the local company of the National Guard. The Legion as- 
sumed responsibility for the city proper while the Guard took 
over the drainage district. We divided the city into twelve 
sections, or patrols, and for fourteen days an average of one 
hundred Legionnaires patrolled the city levees.” 


HE theory that men will buy insurance policies only when 

backed into a corner by high pressure salesmen was some- 
what shaken when almost two hundred thousand service men 
reinstated and converted Government insurance policies in the 
single month of June, the last month which Uncle Sam had given 
them for that privilege. Shortly after July 2d, the final day 
for reinstatement and conversion, Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Veterans Bureau, wrote to National Commander Howard 
P. Savage to express appreciation of the efforts of the whole 
American Legion in the insurance campaign. 

The final month of the insurance campaign brought an un- 
precedented rush to the offices of the Legion’s National Re- 
habilitation Committee in Washington as well as to the Insur- 
ance Division of the Veterans Bureau, and hundreds of Legion 
posts throughout the country maintained special offices to make 

out insurance applications and provide medical ex- 
aminations. The Legion’s Washington offices 
were kept open night and day. Unusual 
help was given by physicians attached to 
the Veterans Bureau, many of whom 
voluntarily examined applicants at 
the Legion offices after complet- 
ing their work in their own offices. 
Service men in and about Wash- 
ington each day reinstated in- 
surance amounting to four or 
five hundred thousand dollars. 


F any Legionnaire is look- 

ing for a way to earn $25,- 
ooo, all he has to do is to 
see Legionnaire William E. 
Easterwood of Dallas, Tex- 
as, who has put that sum in 
the Dallas Trust & Savings 
Bank and asked the bank to 
hold it until the right man 
shows up to claim it. 

All anyone needs to do to 
get the money is to fly from 
Dallas to Hong Kong, China, 
in 144 hours, with but two 
stops en route, at Honolulu 
and Manila. 

Mr. Easterwood is hoping 
somebody will come along 
quickly and take the money, 
but the prize will be open 
until September, 1928. It is 
real money and there is no 
catch at all in the offer. Per- 
haps by the time this is 
read, somebody will already 
have won the prize, for the 
offer was made in June while 
everybody was still all keyed 
up over Lindbergh’s big flight 
from New York to Paris and 











lots of entries were in sight. 





miles of levees had to be 
watched during the flood. 
“Cairo has twenty thou- 
sand people. On the Ohio 
River levee we have a con- 
crete wall, reinforced with 
steel, which is placed on 
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out of dimes. 





a Milam and his Daddy stage a dress rehearsal in Dade 
ity, Florid. : ie ton’ : : 
ty - 4, for Dan's premiere as the Legion's youngest for its own and when it 
poppy salesman. Later Dan high pressured eleven customers 

The Milam family mascot (center, above) 
45 registering proverbial curiosity 





John W. Low Post of Dal- 
las claims Mr. Easterwood 


thinks of him thinks of chew- 
ing gum. For he’s the Wil- 
liam Wrigley of the South, 
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the. chewing gum magnate whose fame is greatest in and around 
Texas. He is a flyer, himself, and he has helped the post in 
Dallas in its membership campaigns by putting on many flying 
stunts. In a drive this summer he offered a free trip te Paris 
for the Legionnaire enrolling the most members for the post. 
He himself plans to go to Paris and take his plane with him. 

Mr. Easterwood has made his Dallas-to-Hong Kong offer as 
a memorial to his brother, Jesse Easterwood, a naval flyer dur- 
ing the war, who was killed when his plane fell after the war 
in the Canal Zone. Jesse Easterwood had planned to make the 
New York to Paris flight. One of the first flyers to announce 
he would try to make the Pacific flight was William P. Erwin, 
Texas World War ace, who was credited with bringing down 
eleven German planes. 

Joe M. Hill, Commander of John W. Low Post, will give any 
Legion aviators more facts on the proposed Hong Kong flight 
and send application blanks. 


op mente ig +d grayer than he was ten years ago, with a few 
lines in his face that were not there in 1917, but with the 
same spring in his step and the same voice that the A. E. F. 
knew, General John J. Pershing spoke in Indianapolis on the 
Fourth of July. He gave an address at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone for the tower which will be the central feature of the 
five-block World War Memorial Plaza in the heart of Indian- 
apolis, established jointly by State, county and city. 

The Indianapolis plaza is taking form as the result of plans 
made in 1919 when Indianap- 
olis invited The American Le- 
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Those who saw General Per- 
shing in Indianapolis knew 
that in a few months he would 
be reviewing another historic 
parade in Paris—the march of 
the Second A. E. F. up the 
Champs Elysees and through 
the Arc de Triomphe on Sep- 
tember roth. 


OME day La Societe des 

40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux 
may amend its constitution to 
provide for the expulsion of 
all voyageurs who can’t spell 
correctly the titles of its offi- 
cers or tell off-hand the differ- 
ence between a Commissaire 
Intendant National and an 
Aumonier National, not to mention the difference between an 
Avocat and a Drapeau. Whereupon the nine or sixteen or 
thirty-three remaining members of the organization will get 
together and hold the annual Promenade National to elect one 
of themselves as Chef de Chemin de Fer. 

Sounds like a lot of hocus pocus and E Pluribus Unun, if 
you've never worn La Societe’s half-pint hat or ridden its 
bucking box-car. But if you are a voyageur yourself, and 
particularly if you have ever 
attended one of La Societe’s 











gion to select it as its Na- oe 


tional Headquarters city. Gen- .. 
eral Pershing had many re- . ” 
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minders of that fact during 
his stay in Indianapolis. He 
saw the magnificent National 
Headquarters building of the 
Legion, at one corner of the 
plaza site. He saw the mem- 
bers of Indianapolis and other 
Indiana Legion posts and Aux- 
iliary Units march past his re- 
viewing stand. He learned of 
a campaign that was bringing 
2,500 new members into the 
Legion in Indianapolis. A 
vast crowd heard General 
Pershing speak on the patriot- 
ism of peace. It heard him 
say: 

Let reason and patriotism 
fix our standards. Let us shun 
the insidious influence of 
wealth and hearken not to the 
sophistry of the demagogue. 
No citizen is patriotic who 
serves only local interests, and 
none is patriotic who fails to 
weigh the effect of his vote 
upon the welfare of the whole 
people.” 

Ten years earlier, General 
Pershing had been a part of a 
different kind of Fourth of 
July ceremony. In Paris he 
spoke at the tomb of Lafay- 
ette and reviewed the march 
of the first regiments of the 








national conventions, it will 
all be as full of meaning to 
you as the Sam Browne belt 
of Hard-Boiled Smith. 

Back a few years ago, when 
the Forty and Eight was just 
getting under way, one of the 
hardest things it had to fight 
was the’ impression that the 
outfit was exclusively for-ser- 
vice men who had served in 
the A. E. F. Nobody has 
that slant on the boxcar so- 
ciety any more, however, and 
any lingering wrong idea died 
when the society elected as 
Chef de Chemin de Fer at the 
Philadelphia national conven- 
tion a voyageur who had never 
heard the music of the flat 
wheels, a man who fought the 
war on the bounding main in- 
stead of in bounding box cars. 
That man was Charles A. 
Mills, of Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Mills, one of the most 
prominent real estate men in 
Miami, with extensive inter- 
ests in other fields, was nailed 
down by Uncle Sam on the 
first day of the war as com- 
mander of the Second Section 
Base of the Seventh Naval 
District in Florida, and he 
spent months and months 
helping enroll and train men 
in the newly-created and new- 














ly-enlarged special services— 





A. E. F. That march of Amer- 
ican men, eight abreast, 
through crowded streets, gave 
Europe its first appraisal of 
the A. E. F. and had a 
tremendously cheering effect 
upon Allied spirit. 
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General Pershing as he looked on July 4, 1927, exactly 

ten years after that other Fourth of July of 1917 when 

he spoke at the tomb of Lafayette in Paris. 

graph was taken at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Indiana World War Memorial 


patrol duty, flying, submarines 
and submarine chasers and 
wireless. In the same period 
he was head of a large staff 
of operators engaged in un- 
covering and combatting activ- 
ities of enemy agents along 
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several hundred miles of coast. Mr. Mills didn’t get much 
chance to polish up his vocabulary in the official language of 
the boxcar society, but that fact never mattered—he rose 
step by step in the Legion and the Forty and Eight on a con- 
sistent record of doing exceptionally well work that had to 
be done. 

But we've skipped a few things which ought to be told. Mr. 
Mills was born in New Jersey. He is forty-five now, but he 
was only twelve on the day he proudly joined the Drum and 
Fife Corps of Benjamin Ringold Post of the G. A. R. back in 
Long Island City, New York, and he was only sixteen when 
he was a courier during the Spanish-American War, serving 
with the United States Army Engineers in construction work 
at a southern port. In 1890, when he was seventeen, Mr. Mills 
became one of the organizers and original members of Com- 
pany L, Second Infantry, of the Florida State Troops, the first 
military organization in Miami. He rose to top sergeant in 
this outfit before he 
had cast more than 


campaigns in other cities. Before his election as head of the 
Forty and Eight, he had filled a succession of high state and 
national offices in the society, and, in carrying out the Fort, 
and Eight’s program, took part in many Legion membership 
campaigns. In 1926 he offered a cup for the Florida voitur: 
obtaining the greatest number of members for the Auxiliary 
It was won by St. Petersburg Voiture. He has also offered a 
cup awarded annually to the Florida post attaining the highest 
percentage of increase on the average of four years’ member- 
ship. He is the donor of another cup, awarded annually to 
the Florida voiture performing the most notable service for 
the Legion. 

Exceptional activity in the Legion has not prevented Mr 
Mills from continuing to serve prominently in many other 
organizations. He is president of the Greater Miami Apart- 
ment House Association, a body representing property invest- 
ments of almost sixty million dollars. He is a director of the 
Miami Chamber of 
Commerce. For two 








one or two votes. In 
1915 he became a 
member of the organ- 
ization known as “the 
Council of The Amer- 
ican Legion,” com- 
posed entirely of men 
who had received mil- 
itary training, an out- 
fit that was intended 
to be the nucleus of 
the Roosevelt Bri- 
gade. 

But everyone knows 
there was no Roose- 
velt Brigade. When 
the World War broke, 
Mr. Mills, as an offi- 
cer in the Naval Re- 
serve, was called into 
active service imme- 
diately. After his dis- 
charge he was given 
command of the 
Miami unit of the 
Naval Reserve, with 
rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

Mr. Mills is a pio- 
neer in his section of 
Florida, for he ar- 
rived in Palm Beach 
in 1895 and moved to 
Miami when there 
were only three hun- 
dred families in that 
city. “Miami was 
just woods then.” he 
recalls, “and Flagler 
Street, now lined by 








years he served as 
Boy Scout commis- 
sioner for Dade Coun- 
ty, Florida, and this 
year he is chairman 
of the scout Court of 
Honor. He is a Past 
Exalted Ruler of the 
Miami lodge of Elks. 
Other active interests 
are the National Se- 
curity League, United 
States Naval Reserve 
Association and many 
clubs in Miami. 


HE devotion that 

Thomas  Goldin- 
gay manifested for 
The American Legion 
in years of service in 
his home city of New- 
ark, New Jersey, and 
in a year as National 
Vice-Commander, was 
further expressed 
when his will was 
read after his death 
in June. Mr. Goldin- 
gay bequeathed $1,000 
to Service Post of 
Newark, and _stipu- 
lated that upon the 
death of members of 
his family for whom 
he had established a 
trust fund the post 
shall receive an addi- 
tional sum of $15.000 
The entire amount, to 

















sky-scrapers, was just 
a wagon road fringed 
with weeds so high 
you couldn’t see over 
them.” 

When Harvey W. 
Seeds Post of Miami 
was organized in the 
spring of 1919, Mr. Mills became one of its most active mem- 
bers. He served as Post Commander in 1923. During his 
leadership the post began plans for a permanent home which 
led to the donation by the city of a site valued at $200,000 
and the erection of a clubhouse at a cost of $150,000. Mr 
Mills headed the campaign for The American Legion Endow- 
ment Fund in one Florida city, raising $20,000, and helped in 
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A fifteen-year-old boy who had been reared in the shadow of New York 

City landed in Miami, Florida, thirty years ago and he is still there. 

He is Charles A. Mills, Chef de Chemin de Fer of the Forty and Eight. 

In this photograph, taken at his Miami home, Mr. Mills is shown with 
Mrs. Mills, their two sons and two daughters 





be known as the 
Thomas Goldingay 
Memorial Fund, will 
be used for the benefit 
of members of the 
post and their fam- 
ilies in need of help 

Legionnaires and 
members of veterans societies of other wars joined in a me- 
morial service for Mr. Goldingay held at the Newark City 
Hall under the auspices of Essex County Council of the Legion 
A feature of the service, according to John H. Laux, Com- 
mander of Service Post, was the “Ten O'clock Ritual,” an 
impressive ceremony for the dead, given by the Hudson 
County Ritual Team, originators of the ceremony. Incidentally 
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Figure out if you can how many toothpicks could be made out of the huge redwood logs 
which Exeter (California) Post squared and erected as a gateway to its city. The arch 
advertises Exeter's fame as the threshold to one of the wonders of the world 


this special ceremony has been adopted very widely by New 
Jersey posts as a regular feature of post meetings, supplement- 
ing the ritual of the Manual of Ceremonies. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT when he was President did 

many things to show that he liked the large old-fashioned 
families that were the rule when America was young. Now 
and then he would single out for presidential favor the father 
of a surprisingly large flock. 

Now and then someone reports that he belongs to the “big- 
gest Legion family,” a family composed of a wide circle of 
father and sons, mother and daughters, all enrolled under a 
single Legion post and its Auxiliary unit. The latest Legion 
family report is turned in by Dr. E. W. Ayars, a physician 
and surgeon of Coconut Grove, Florida, born in Dodge Cen- 
ter, Minnesota, sixty-one years ago, and long a resident of 
Little Genesee, New York. 

Dr. Ayars and his two sons, Alfred Ayars, publisher of the 
Coconut Grove Times, and Lester Ayars, are charter members 
of Lindley De Garmo Post of Coconut Grove and Miami 
(Florida) Voiture of the Forty and Eight. Dr. Ayar’s daugh- 
ter, Alice Annie Ayars, instructor in ceramic arts in the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Public Schools, and the wives of both his sons 
are members of the Auxiliary unit in Coconut Grove, and an 
infant daughter of one son has just been enrolled in the unit. 

Well, that’s a score of seven for Dr. Ayars. Florida already 
holds all records for Legion membership trophies and climate. 
Can she keep the record of having the biggest Legion family? 


‘TH Ask Me Another contest is hereby extended to the 
Keeping Step Department and the first question is: “Who 
originated Flag Day and when and where and how?” 

This is really duck soup for Right Guide because he knows 
the answer in advance and, at the risk of being accused of 
using loaded dice in the game, he’s going to pass that answer 
along right now. First is a letter from Dr. B. J. Cigrand, a 
dentist of Aurora and Batavia, Illinois, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois. Says Dr. Cigrand: 

“As the founder of Flag Day and patriotic instructor of 
Roosevelt-Aurora Post, I would like to call attention to the 
fact that Flag Day (June 14th) had unusual interest this year 
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because 1927 marked the 150th birth- 
My own interest 
proceeds from thirty-nine years of J 
work to make June 14th, Flag Day, 


day of the flag. 


a national holiday.” 


The Encyclopedia Americana, be- 
ing a regular arsenal for the Ask Me 
Another-ers, gives these added facts 


about Flag Day: 

“The earliest effort to 
make the day an annual na- 
tional holiday was when Dr. 
B. J. Cigrand wrote in the 
June issue of the Chicago 
Argus an article entitled. 
‘The Fourteenth of June.’ 
in which he advocated a na- 
tional holiday for every 
month in the year; while 
teaching school at Fredonia, 
Wisconsin, in 1886, he di- 
rected attention to the 
memorable event and his 
pupils wrote essays on the 
theme. . . 

‘In 1893 Le Roy Van 
Horn (a Civil War veteran 
also interested in making 
Flag Day a holiday) and 
Dr. Cigrand were brought 
together and the iatter is- 
sued a newspaper call read- 
ing: ‘All persons who de- 
sire to commemorate the 
birthday of the American 
flag, adopted June 14, 1777, 
are invited to meet at 8 p. 
m. in the assembly hall of 
the Grand Pacific Hotel. . . 

“This was the origin of 
the Illinois corporation 
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‘‘Madame Quelquenom,”’ 

from Alsace, helped the Fort 

Lauderdale (Florida) Aux- 
iliary unit sell poppies 
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known as the American Flag Day Association. 
tional organization was effected, of which Dr. Cigrand became’ of the 
president and the directing spirit, and to this national society 


A na- five States. Mrs. Kramer was elected national leader 
society at the national convention in Phil 


adelphia last October after serving conspicuously in 


thirty-six Governors, scores of mayors and five Presidents her own department of the Auxiliary and the Aux 


of the United States have sent dele- 
gates and approving credentials. . . 
In 1016 President Wilson issued 
the Flag Day proclamation calling 
for a nation-wide Flag Day ob- 
servance on June 14th.” 


PEAKING of versatility, there 

is Mrs. Freda S. Kramer, Le 
Chapeau Nationale of La Boutique 
des 8 Chapeaux et 40 Femmes, who 
wears the scholarship key of Phi 
Beta Kappa and breaks long distance 
swimming records in the lake which 
is the pride of her home city of 
Madison, South Dakota. Mrs. 
Kramer got her Phi Beta Kappa 
key at the University of Illinois 
about the time the World War was 
starting, but it was only this sum- 
mer that she proved to her friends 
in Madison that one can break a 
swimming record outside the Eng- 
lish Channel or Lake George, New 
York. She swam one mile, from 
shore to shore of Madison’s lake 
in less than an hour, slowed up in 
the last quarter of a mile uy float- 
ing vegetation. 

At Paris Mrs. Kramer will report 
to the Marche Nationale of the 
Eight and Forty—the fun-making 
branch of the Auxiliary—that the 
outfit has kept right on growing 
this year, exceeding last year’s 
membership. Department organi- 
zations have been perfected in twen- 


iliary unit in her home city 
The Eight and Forty appealed to 
her particularly because she had 
been President of The Cercle 
Francais at her school and had ma- 
jored in French. 

In addition to Le Chapeau Na- 
tionale, the Eight and Forty na- 
tional officers represent almost every 
section of the country. They are 
Le Demi Chapeaux National, Mrs 
Marian Doob of Oak Park, Illinois 
Mrs. Bertha K. Lawrence of Hia 
watha, Kansas, Mrs. Mary E 
Kolhos of Washington, D. C., Mrs 
Alyse Gill of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Charles Seymour 
of Binghamton, New York: La 
Secretaire Nationale, Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hartung of Wentworth, South 
Dakota; La Cassiere Nationale 
Mrs. Beulah Donovan of Roches 
ter, New York; L’Archiviste Na 
tionale, Mrs. G. T. Dudgeon of 
West Virginia; La Concierge Na- 
tionale, Mrs. Bessie Whitmore of 
Alabama, and L’Aumonier Nation 
al, Mrs. May Sweet of Michigan 


T Fort Kamehameha, Hawaii 
Colonel Elmer J. Wallace 

Post has set for itself the 1927 task 
of enrolling one hundred and fifts 
members, practically all the Army 
men at its post who saw service 
in the World War. “And when we 
get them (Continued on page 82) 





Mrs. Freda S$. Kramer, of South Dakota, 
head of the Eight and Forty, wears a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and does long distance swimming 











‘his Fact of 80 Acres 
LEASED BY CLAUSEN-WORDEN 
N° 101 AMERICAN LEGION 




















National Commander Howard P. Savage (standing, left) looks in on the new Legion landing field at 
Mason City, Iowa, the home town of Past National Commander Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secre- 


tary of War. 


Legion posts have provided landing fields for scores of other communities 
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ITIES, like old friends, change, but Paris is Paris 
always. Sorrow and fortitude oppressed her ten years 
ago and her darkened boulevards then were symbolic 
of her darkened soul. But light and gayety have re- 
turned with the blazing lamps and Paris is herself 
once more, as she waits for the A. E. F. to come back. 

Today, as she awaits the Second A. E. F., coming in mid- 
September, Paris is recalling something of her mood of ten 
years ago. The eternal light flares above the tomb of France’s 
Unknown Soldier beneath the Arc de Triomphe, and no day 
passes without its fresh wreaths upon the tomb. The city 
which keeps alive the memory of its dead will extend to the 
Second A. E. F. a welcome that will be mellowed by remem- 
brance of the joint sacrifice of two nations. 

At the end of the first week in September the armada of 
the Second A. E. F. will be on its way to France. Twenty 
thousand Legionnaires and women of the Auxiliary will be 
on the ships of the Second A. E. F., and on shipboard, in Paris, 
on the old battlefields and in the cemeteries, from first to 
last, the Legion’s pilgrimage will preserve the spirit of rever- 
ence as well as the spirit of joyous reunion. 


HE Legion is going to France conscious that the eyes of 

the whole United States are upon it. It will arrive in 
Paris knowing that the cables will be telling the nation it left 
behind its doings of every hour—the receptions at the historic 
railway stations, the business of getting settled in hotels, the 
rush for dinners with appetites sharpened by the sea voyage, 
the enjoyment of the novelty of the -boulevards and theaters. 





It will hold its deliberations in the huge hall of the Trocadero, 
visualizing the headlines in America’s newspapers of the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The Legion’s ninth annual convention in Paris will be one 
of the greatest news events in modern times. The small army 
of American newspaper correspondents always stationed in 
Paris will find in the doings of the Second A. E. F. one of the 
greatest themes which has presented itself since the first A. E. 
F. left. And newspapers, large and small, are sending special 


‘correspondents to Paris with the Second A. E. F., to describe 


what they see and hear. There was a censorship for the first 
A. E. F.; there will be no censorship for the Second A. E. F. 

From beginning to end the historic events of the pilgrimage 
will be in view of the whole United States. When the Le- 
gion’s national convention parade marches down the Champs 
Elysees and under the Arc de Triomphe, America will see its 
own image reflected back three thousand miles. 


WO events will signalize the departure of the Second A 
E. F. for France. National Commander Howard P. Savage 
and General John J. Pershing, Honorary National Commander 
of The American Legion, will place a wreath upon the tomb 
of America’s Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery at Wash- 
ington. A dinner, to which have been invited President Cool- 
idge, the members of the war-time cabinet and the President’s 
cabinet of today and the war-time leaders of the Army and 
Navy, will be given on board the Leviathan, the flagship of 
the Legion armada, just before it sails. 
General Pershing will accompany Commander Savage on 





























The second A. E. F's first thrill in France will come when a Legion special train bound for Paris 

halts beside a string of those homely old Hommes go's and Chevaux 8's and ex-doughboys on the 

cushions glimpse in memory the old outfit going somewhere— a vision like this picture of the 8th 
Company of the 20th Engineers on the move in the good old days 
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the Leviathan. 


The first official act of General Pershing and 
Commander Savage upon arriving in Paris will be to lay 
upon the tomb of France’s Unknown Soldier a companion 
wreath to the one deposited in Washington. Both wreaths 
have been made by disabled service men in Los Angeles, 
California, under the direction of The American Legion Aux- 








in Paris in 1919. 


of FIDAC, is also secretary of the society giving the dinner. 

Many other special arrangements are being made for groups 
attending the convention. Among them is a reunion planned 
for those who attended the first caucus of the Legion held 





Official functions announced include a dinner to be given 


iliary. The ceremonies at the tombs of the two Unknown Sol- by President Doumergue of France to the National Com- 


diers will emphasize the very real sentimental purpose under- 


lying the Legion’s national convention 
in Paris and the return of the A. E. F. 


HE Second A. E. F. will have its 
welfare workers the same as the 
first A. E. F. The Red Cross will 
maintain first aid stations at the con- 
vention auditorium, the cemeteries and 
in the central part of Paris. The 
Knights of Columbus plans to send 
two secretaries on each official ship 
and to maintain central headquarters 
in Paris. The Salvation Army will 
maintain rest rooms and provide cof- 
fee and doughnuts at a nominal cost 
at the convention hall, at central 
points in Paris and the cemeteries. 
Through the courtesy of the East- 
man Kodak Company motion pic- 
tures showing A. E. F. battle scenes 
will be shown on board the official 
ships en route to France. The films 
selected for each ship will be those of 
regiments having special interest to the 
voyagers of the group of States as- 
signed to the ship 


ECOND A. E. F. pilgrims should 

not load themselves down with 
camera film because practically all 
types of film may be bought in France 
at only slightly higher cost than in this 
country and customs regulations limit 
to a small number the film which may 
be carried free into France. 

What holds true of camera film holds 
true also for tobacco. Practically all 
brands of American cigarettes may be 
bought in Paris and plenty of good 
cigars are obtainable. Customs rules 
limit each tourist to twenty cigarettes, 
ten cigars and one can of smoking to- 
bacco. Besides, even despite precau- 
tions, the salt sea air will render cigars 
and cigarettes almost unsmokable at the 
end of a voyage. 


EGIONNAIRES who are physicians 
and surgeons will be entertained in 
Paris by the Association des Anciens 
Medecins des Corps Combattants. The 
Faculte de Medecin of Paris is planning 
a post graduate course in medicine in 
the English language during the con- 
vention. French methods of handiing 
patients will be studied and hospitals 
will be visited. 

American volunteers who fought for 
France before the United States en- 
tered the war will attend a dinner to 
be held on September 21st or 22d. 
Legionnaires who served in the For- 
eign Legion, the Lafayette Esquadrille, 
the American Ambulance, the Norton- 
Harjes Ambulance, the American Field 
Service, the Reserve Mallet and the 
French Artillery have been asked to get 
in touch with Dr. William S. Daven- 
port, Jr., 63 Avenue Victor Emanuel 
1If{, Paris VIII (Telephone Elysees 
85-89). Philip V. Stoughton, Secretary 
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THE CALL 
By John J. Wicker, Jr. 


QUT of the darkness of the night 

That shrouded little grassy mounds 
In America 

From North to South and East to West 

Neath which the weary bodies lay 

Of those that perished in the fight 
Across the sea, 

There came a call in accents low: 

“Buddies of the Legion! Go 

Once more across the swelling foam 

And take the love and breath of home 

To those we knew short years ago, 

Now ’neath the crosses row on row 
Across the sea.” 





QUT of the cold and stormy waves 
That reared their angry, treacherous heads 
On oceans deep 
Whose breasts had felt the transport’s prow 
And sheltered submarines that hurled 
Their human prey to nameless graves 
Within the sea, 
There came a clear compelling cry: 
“Buddies of the Legion! Sigh 
For those you knew but yesterday 
Who now are buried far away— 
Your fate to live, but theirs to die, 
Remember us to those who lie 
Across the sea.” 





QUT of the spirit of our own 
Heroic dead beneath the sod 
In foreign lands, 
In Belleau, Romagne, Meuse-Argonne, 
In Brookwood, Bony and Suresnes, 
In Flanders Fields with poppies blown 
Across the sea 
There rose a joyous symphony: 
“Buddies of the Legion! We 
Have waited many lonesome years 
To feel the warmth of comrade tears, 
But now we know that soon we'll see 
You here—and then we'll happy be 
Across the sea.” 





mander and distinguished guests of the convention, a dinner 


to be given by the National Com- 
mander to the President of France 
and distinguished guests, the States 
Dinner of The American Legion Aux- 
iliary, the Inter-Allied Ball at the 
Opera under the auspices of Paris Post 
and receptions to be given to all Le- 
gionnaires by President Doumergue, 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick and the 
City of Paris. 


PEACE and good will tour of Eu- 
rope will be made by two hundred 
and fifty Legionnaires, representing 
every State and headed by National 
Commander Howard P. Savage, im- 
mediately after the Paris convention 
ends. Department Commanders have 
been asked to designate representatives 
of their States. General Pershing and 
many other distinguished Legionnaires 
will be included in the party. The 
tentative itinerary includes Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Genoa, Rome, Lucerne, Stras- 
bourg, Metz, Brussels and London. 
In Italy the delegation will be re- 
ceived by the King and Premier Mus- 
solini and Italian veterans societies. A 
ceremony will be held in Genoa at the 
monument of Christopher Columbus 
The Swiss Government and the city 
officials of Lucerne will entertain the 
delegation. King Albert will welcome 
the delegation to Brussels and Belgian 
veterans societies have arranged a pro- 
gram of entertainment. A long pro- 
gram of ceremonies will await the vis- 
itors in London, with three days of 
entertainment arranged by the British 
Government and British veterans so- 
cieties. 


HE aerial age is here, all right. The 

Air Union, operating regular air- 
plane passenger service between many 
cities of Europe, mostly with sixteen- 
seater machines, has notified National 
Commander Savage that it will grant 
a twenty percent reduction in fares to 
Legionnaires during the Paris Conven- 
tion pilgrimage. The reductions may 
easily be figured because the company 
distributes a time table and schedule 
of rates. The schedule shows that the 
regular fare from London to Paris is 
$25.46. The flight is made in two and 
one-half hours. 

The railways of France, Belgium and 
Italy have granted reductions of fifty 
percent of regular rates to Legionnaire 
travelers, the same reduction granted 
by American railroads. As in this 
country, purchasers of the reduced fare 
tickets must exhibit to ticket agents 
the official Legion Identification Cer- 
tificate. The certificate must also be 
shown to conductors when presenting 
tickets. Railways of Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden have also 
been requested to give fare reductions 
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A modern crossing of the Marne at Jaulgonne where the blood of the Third Division mingled with the water of the river 


in 1918 when the Americans halted the supreme German effort. 


Reduced fare railway tickets from port of landing in France 
to Paris should be bought on the official steamships. Return 
railway tickets should be bought in Paris at the office of the 
steamship company on whose ship the Legionnaire is returning. 


N page 7 of this issue of the Monthly appears a tabu- 

lated chart of the September sailings of official Second 
A. E. F. steamships. Every voyager scheduled to sail in Sep- 
tember should check the information given on this chart 
against the information mailed to him by the France Conven- 
tion Committee and, in addition, keep in touch with the nearest 
office of the steamship company to which he has been assigned. 
The chart was correct on July 20th, but unforeseen changes 
may possibly be made. In any event passengers are advised by 
the committee to arrive early at port of sailing and to verify 
hour of embarkation and hour of sailing when first arriving at 
the port. 

Arriving at the steamship pier, one must get in line and have 
identification certificates and steamship tickets examined and 
stamped and make arrangements for getting luggage aboard 
ship. The committee advises everybody to be on the pier with 
baggage promptly at the embarkation hour stated, and, in any 
event, not later than two hours prior to the hour of sailing. 


OR nine years Paris Post has upheld the Legion’s honor 

in France. It has maintained a clubhouse on Boulevard 
Lannes, led in the observance of Armistice Day and Memorial 
Day, helped its own members and Legionnaires from home get 
work, aided stranded service men needing transportation to the 
United States and organized a school for the children of its 
members. Although it has a thousand members and its Aux- 
iliary unit is also large, Paris Post always has found it rather 
hard to raise the money to finance its activities. Expenditures 
for disabled men and stranded service men always have run a 
race with post income. The convention will cause the post 
unusually heavy expense. To maintain its financial balance 
Paris Post will give an Inter-Allied ball in the historic Opera, 


This bridge replaced the one blown up in battle 


one of the most beautiful halls in the world, and will conduct 
a series of boxing matches, the main event of which will be a 
bout between the champion of France and the champion of 
England. The post will also sell souvenir canes. Proceeds 
from all these convention activities will be placed in the post’s 
relief fund, used mainly to help disabled and stranded men. 


HE France Convention Committee has issued a warning 

against Americans who have turned panhandlers in Paris. 
Just as in the war Paris was the bright light which drew most 
of the A. E. F.’s permanent A. W. O. L.’s, so does Paris 
today attract and retain a large number of men who have 
so lost self-respect that they are willing to beg from American 
tourists day after day. Some of these men will show hon- 
orable discharges from the American Army, but most of them 
tell a tale of Army service that sounds even less plausible than 
their tale of personal misfortunes after the war. One and all, 
however, make a practice of insistently appealing to the sym- 
pathy of any traveling American who will listen to them, in 
the effort to extract a sum of money, large or small. 

The activities of these men, if encouraged, reflect discred- 
itably on the Legion and the United States in general, the France 
Convention Committee believes, and it has asked members of 
the Second A. E. F. to use ordinary common sense when the 
seeming panhandler tries to get in his work. It advises that 
individual contributions be refused and that the men asking 
them be referred to the American Legion Headquarters in 
Paris, where each hard luck story can be judged on its merits, 
and help can be extended to those really deserving it. 


SYSTEM of self-government has been devised by the 

France Convention Committee to enable the passengers 
on each official ship to obtain the fullest advantages offered 
under the plan which gives all Legion voyagers the freedom 
of the ship. An American Legion representative, appointed by 
the Legion’s National Headquarters, will have charge of all 
Legion arrangements on each ship. He will call meetings of 


After nine years the plains of Soissons are fertile once more, and white oxen pull plows through soil which was furrowed 
by the wheels of big guns and harrowed by exploding shells when Death tilled the fields of Soissons 
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the Legion passengers by States, one meeting for each State, 
on board the steamer as soon as possible after departure from 
port. At these meetings each State group will elect its own 
chairman. All the State chairmen on each ship will compose 
an Executive Committee for the duration of the voyage. The 
committee will elect its own permanent chairman and will su- 
pervise the social, athletic and other programs on the steamer. 
The committee will arrange athletic contests and tourna- 
ments. A series of educational lectures will be given in dif- 
ferent parts of the ship at different times during the voyage. 
The committee will also arrange for concerts and dances 
and other similar affairs. Dances will be given in series, since 
it would obviously be impossible to accommodate all passen- 
gers on the comparatively small dance floor on the same night. 
The American Legion representative on board the steamer 
will act as judge on requests for change of accommodations, 
which will only be granted in case of extreme necessity or 
desirability, and whenever they are made the passengers bene- 
fitted must pay to the Legion representative the difference in 
cost between old and new accommodations, where necessary. 


HE France Convention Committee in August moved its 
principal office from Indianapolis to 25 Broadway, New 
York City, so that the final embarkation details could be com- 
pleted in New York’s steamship center. At the time this 
move was made it was announced by the committee that the 
Hotel McAlpin would be National Headquarters Hotel in New 
York City and that this hotel and a large list of other hotels 
in New York City and other embarkation ports would grant 
special discounts to the Second A. E. F. The Hotel Belmont 
in New York City has granted a discount of twenty-five per- 
cent. Hotels granting a discount of ten percent are: McAlpin, 
Vanderbilt, Holley, Earle, Judson, Albert, Irving, Marquis, 
Wellington, Van Rensselaer, Chelsea, Latham, Endicott, Grand, 
Great Northern and Navarre. The St. George Hotel in Brook- 
lyn will grant twenty percent, and the Half Moon Hotel of 
Coney Island will grant a discount of twenty-five percent. 
Hotels outside New York granting discounts are: Boston, 
Adams House, twenty-five percent; American House, twenty 
percent, and Essex, ten percent; Newport News, Virginia, Hotel 
Warwick, Colony Inn (Hilton Village), and Tidewater, each ten 





percent; Montreal, Place Viger, ten percent; Quebec, Chateau 
Frontenac, ten percent; Galveston, Texas, ten percent dis- 
count by Galvez, Plaza, Dallas, Tremont, Oriental, Panama, 
Beach, Beacon, Highland Inn and New Baker. 

The committee advises members of the Second A. E. F. to 
write or telegraph direct to the hotels for reservations. The 
committee cannot undertake to make reservations. 


HE France Convention Committee will have its main 

office in Paris at the Salle de Horticulture, a large building 
near the Place de la Concorde. In this building will be con- 
ducted a steamship section, a housing section, a battlefield 
section, an insurance section and a general information sec 
tion. The headquarters will open on September 17th and 
close on September 24th. 

The Trocadero, the convention auditorium, overlooks the 
Seine, opposite the Eiffel Tower. National Headquarters will 
have most of its administrative offices in the Trocadero. Th 
Auxiliary will have headquarters at Hotel Continental. An 
other principal center all during the convention will be th 
clubhouse of Paris Post at 2 Boulevard Lannes, reached by 
way of the Metro Station Porte Dauphine. 

Members of Paris Post, incidentally, have planned to give 
unusual help to the Legionnaires and Auxiliary members fron 
home. The members of Paris Post’s Auxiliary unit, for ex 
ample, will give advice on shopping to the visitors. The post 
has done an immense amount of work in helping the France 
Convention Committee get ready for the convention. 


HE official newspaper of the original A. E. F., The Star 

and Stripes, will be revived in Paris to serve the Second 
A. E. F. It will be published during the convention week in 
conjunction with the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune, and 
copies will be distributed free to all taking part in the pil 
grimage. The first issue will appear on Saturday, September 
17th, and the final issue will be that for the following Satur 
day. In addition to reviving old memories, the newspaper 
will be an indispensable medium for keeping the Second A. E 
F. informed of all that it does and of plans as they are made 
or changed. Space will be provided for notes of special inter- 
est to each individual Legion department. 


The unofficial welcoming committee which will be first to greet the Second A. E. F. in Paris—a group of porters in their 


blue uniforms at the Gare de I’ Est. 


They are to France what redcaps are to the United States. 


Pick your ‘‘porteur’’ 


now! And incidentally, don't lose sight of him when he has your baggage 
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HILE the A. E. F. in France was garnering all of 

the glory of the war and receiving the plaudits 

of the folks at home, there were several 

orphan American Expeditionary Forces fighting on 

foreign soil about which little was known during the war and 

as little told since then. Italy saw one regiment of American 

infantry, the 332d Infantry of the 83d Division, in action, 

while two other groups of American fighters were on Russian 

soil—one in North Russia, operating out of Archangel under 

the tactical control of the British and yet another in Siberia. 

We are mighty glad, therefore, that Legionnaire Harold M. 

Metzer, formerly of the 31st Infantry, and now of Tampa, 

Florida, has furnished us with a tabloid history of the activi- 

ties of the “Siberian Bears” who held forth in Siberia. The 

pictures which appear on page 58 were taken by Metzer in 

that far northland. Metzer tells us 
this: 

‘To begin with, the A. E. F. in 
Siberia was the only body of Amer- 
ican troops in the World War which 
was not under the direct control of 
General Pershing and is not to be con- 
fused with the detachment of Amer- 
ican troops. which was sent to 
Archangel, Russia. Why in heaven’s 
name we were sent up to that God- 
forsaken country nobody seems to 
know. Some said to protect Amer- 
ican interests, but all the American 
interests I saw were about fifteen 
thousand harvester machines rusting 
on the beach at Vladivostok. 

“Anyway, all of the Allies had 
troops there—the Japanese, Poles, 
French, Italians, British, Canadians, 
Serbians and Czeks, besides the Amer- 
icans. The American forces totaled 
about eight thousand men under com- 
mand of General W. S. Graves who 
received his orders direct from: Wash- 
ington. The troops consisted of the 
27th and 31st Infantry Regiments, 
146th Ordnance Depot Company, 
Field Hospital No. 4, Ambulance 
Company No. 4, Engineers and Q. M. 
C. We served under real wartime 
conditions, censorship and all the 
trimmings. 

“The infantry outfits sailed from 
Manila and arrived in Vladivostok on 
September 2, 1918. The rest of the 
troops sailed mainly from the States. 
We guarded the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road as far west as Baikal City and 
as far north as Ussuri. The last main 
body was withdrawn the latter part 
of April, 1920. 

“Several lively scraps enlivened our 
Stay there, especially one at Souchan mines in which several 
companies of the 31st Infantry were engaged and lost quite a 
few men. Our particular private war didn’t end with the 
Armistice. In November, 1919, General Guida started a re- 
bellion in Vladivostok against General Kolchak. No Allied troops 
were engaged in this fracas but the Russians had a lively time 
for two days. The total casualties were surprisingly small for 
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Soldiering in the Zero Zone—When Pershing Visited 
Beaune— The Who's Who, Where and When of American War 
Prisoners—Was This Soldier Show So Punk?—The Alexander Saga 





This French newsboy did a rushing busi- 
ness with Paris editions of the HERALD 
and the Datty Matt in Camp d’ Auvours 
near Le Mans during the American ten- 
ancy. Robert G. Hopkins of Cincinnati 
snapped his likeness in February, 1919 







the amount of ammunition expended. The only real damage 
done was to a Japanese warehouse. 

“Several trains were sent from Vladivostok into the interior 
by the American Red Cross, carrying medicine and supplies 
for the relief of destitute Russians, also to bring war orphans 
back to their home on Rusky Ostroff (Russian Island). It 
was my good fortune to serve as guard on one of the last 
Red Cross trains to make the trip. We got as far as Ekater- 
inburg, Old Russia, (where the Russian royal family is sup- 
posed to have been slain), before we were turned back by the 
Bolsheviks. We came cut of one end of the town as they 
were entering the other. 

“The weather was very cold during the winter and it was 
impossible for the, sentries to walk post with a rifle. Each 
sentry was furnished with a little hut, a stove and a place to 
put his rifle by the stove. This was 
at the base. Otherwise, he walked 
post with a Colt’s 45 strapped under 
his coat and his pockets full of gren- 
ades. The coldest reported tem- 
perature in Vladivostok during the 
winter of 1919-20 was 32 degrees be- 
low zero, but it froze salt ice over 
two feet thick on the bay. Vin rouge 
and vin blanc, the terrible twins, were 
plentiful, but vodka was cheap and so 
was Canadian Club, and most every- 
one preferred something that would 
warm him up right now. 

“The -Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, K. 
of C. and Y. W. C. A. were very 
much in evidence. During the winter 
of 1919-20, the K. C.’s were putting 
out free pancakes and coffee at their 
canteen in Vladivostok and they also 
put on many shows at the Golden 
Horn Theatre. 

“My cutfit, the 31st Infantry, sailed 
from Vladivostok on March 30, 1920. 
We had to have an ice-breaker help 
our transport, the South Bend, out of 
the harbor. Five days later we were 
in Manila right in the middle of the 
dry, hot season, still clad in our heavy 
winter clothes. The mercury was 
running from 110 in the shade up- 
ward. It took us over a week to get 
suitable clothing. We suffered se- 
verely on the march from the docks 
to Fort McKinley, outside of Manila, 
full packs and all.” 


HAVE been very much interested 

in your series of photographs of 
scenes in France,” writes Ira L. 
Reeves of Newark, New Jersey, “and 
was particularly interested in the one 
of page 58 of your July issue, show- 
ing General Pershing at the A. E. F. University at Beaune, 
France. The writer was Commanding Officer of that camp and 
also President of the University and recalls the incident very 
clearly. 

“It was the occasion of General Pershing’s official inspec- 
tion of that institution. The ladies seen in the picture are 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. girls and also some few 
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With the mercury flirting around the 32-below mark, Equipment C for the A. E. F. in Siberia differed con- 

siderably from that required by the A. E. F. in France. Harold E. Metz ger of Tampa, Florida, late of the 

315t Infantry, Siberia, photographed the group of guards above at A. E. F. headquarters in Vladivostok. 
Below, sunset on Lake Baikal in the same far north country 


Red Cross girls. There were some- 
thing like two hundred women of the 
welfare organizations in the camp. 
There were also a few of the Jewish 
Welfare Board. 

“The assembly was photographed 
immediately after the inspection and 
review. The assembled personnel con- 
sisted of students, members of the 
faculty and service troops of both the 
camp at Beaune and the Agricultural 
School camp at Allerey. There were 
about sixteen thousand all together. 
General Pershing spoke to the personnel from a platform and 
the picture was taken immediately after the troops had been 
dismissed.” 


HE foregoing is one of many such letters received by the 

Company Clerk showing the interest of the Then and 
Now gang in unofficial pictures of service. These letters, 
together with the visual evidence in this department, show 
that the gang is beginning to dig into its archives for inter- 
esting and unusual service pictures. We would like also to 
get similar pictures of incidents and events in camps on this 
side of the big pond during the war—our gallery is not 
confined merely, to overseas pictures. 

The two pictures of Americans who were taken prisoner, 
reproduced on pages 56 and 57 in the July Monthly, aroused 
particular interest. When these pictures were submitted, 
knowledge of the time and place the pictures were taken 
and identity of the men who were in the groups had not 
been established. The July number had hardly been dis- 
tributed before responses arrived. The first to make report 
was Legionnaire Enoch Hall Doble of Quincy, Massachusetts. 
He tells us: 

“The picture on page 56 in the July Monthly was taken 
about 8 a. m. on the morning of April 20, 1918. All of the 
prisoners pictured were captured that morning at Seicheprey. 
A total of 187 altogether was taken that day. They were 
mostly of the 102d Infantry, 26th Division, with a few of the 
102d Machine Gun Battalion. 

“I am in the picture just below the last window on the 
right of the building in the back. I have on a steel helmet. 
wear a mustache, and if you look closely you will see I have 
on hip rubber boots, which had not vet been taken from me 
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Those in front had their shoes and 
socks taken and were given burlap 
bags to wrap around their bare feet 
Some preferred to walk in their bare 
feet, as you may see. 

“ “We moved back of the German 
lines to a church where we were col- 
lected, then went by train to Conflans 
and were billeted over a German mov- 
ing picture hall. I was of the Sani- 
tary Detachment, 102d Machine Gun 
Battalion.” 

As Doble was the first to make his 
identification, the original print which Legionnaire George O 
Lucas, of Key West, Florida, had obtained in Coblence 
Germany, was sent to him. Efforts will be made to obtain 
additional prints of this picture to meet the requests for 
them. Second under the wire was P. S. Barnes of West Haven 
Connecticut, substantiating Doble’s identification of the picture 
and giving this additional information: 

“The party of prisoners pictured is part of a group of men 
taken in the enemy raid on Seicheprey early in the morning 
of April 20, 1918. They comprise members of Companies C 
and D of the 102d Infantry. There are also members of the 
artillery supporting the regiment in the group, and a few mem 
bers of the Medical Detachments. 

“The men in the group whom I recognize are James May- 
nard of West Haven, ‘Doc’ Dolan of New Haven, and myself. 
I am next to the German officer on the right flank of the 
column. The surrounding country as I recall it is between 
Mont Sec and Essey, through which we marched to entrain 
for Thiaucourt and finally Conflans, where we remained two 
weeks. From there we were sent to the Darmstadt, Germany, 
Gefangenenlager (prison camp), in the province of Hesse, 
Germany. There the bunch was separated and sent to different 
camps, factories, farms, mines, etc. I think that the picture 
on page 57, in which some of the same gang are included, was 
taken at Rastatt, Germany.” 


ERY seldom a non-Legionnaire breaks into print in thes 
columns, but we have a letter from George E. Newton, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, which will make him eligible for mem- 
bership in the Then and Now gang as soon as he joins up with 
the Legion. He says: 
“Several friends brought The American Legion magazine to 
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| my home and asked me if I was in the 
picture you had published. They all 
claimed it was I. After looking it over, 
I feel positive that I am the second man 
from the left in the first row of fours. 

“Tt was in the enemy raid on Seiche- 
prey, April 19-20, 1918, I was taken 
prisoner. while serving as a battalion 
sniper .ffrom Company B, 102d In- 
fantry. The companies engaged were 
of the First Battalion, 102d Infantry, 
—Companies: C and D being in the 
front line. 

“We were taken around back of 
Mont Sec where the Germans took our 
shoes away from us. The background 
of the picture looks like the rear of 
Mont Sec. 

“My right leg was cut with small 
pieces of a hand grenade and you will 
notice my right hand is pressed on the 
spots. The soldier in back of me is 
Norman Elliot, who was captured from 
Battery B, 1o2d Field Artillery.” 

These ex-Yankee Division men seem 
to have remained close to home since 
getting back from the war, but one did 
get as far outside the limits of New 
England as Elmsford, New York. From 
Legionnaire Fred W. Chitty of that 
town, we learn the following: 

“The prisoners in the picture in Then 
and Now in the July Monthly were men 
of the 26th Division taken in the battle 
of Seicheprey in the Toul sector. While 
I can not positively identify myself, I 
remember plainly, nine years later, the 
same Germans on horses with their long 
spear-like implement, presumably used 
to nudge a lagging prisoner, the same 
barren, hopeless hills about us, the same 
Germans along the road, curious to see 
the American prisoners, and I have 
often wondered whether I would ever 
come across one of the photos taken of 
us by numerous German soldiers along 
the road we were forced to walk. 

“You say in part, ‘It was a long, long 
trail for these A«.erican soldiers taken 
prisoner by the enemy according to the 
footgear.’ Right you are! When I was 
taken prisoner I had rubber boots on 
and was stripped of them immediately 
and walked in my socks over barbed 
wire, through trenches, shell holes, etc., 
to a town in back of the lines where we 
“oy given burlap to wrap about our 
eet. 

“T recognize one other fellow who 
was in my company from, I believe, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

“The picture on page 57 I have seen 
before. I can not say where it was 
taken, but it seems to me it might have 
been taken in Rastatt, Germany, where 
was located a prison camp for Ameri- 
cans. I can recognize several of the 
faces in the picture but after nine years, 
names are dim. Of one I am sure. 
| The sixth from the right with the Ger- 
| man hat on is a fellow named Miller 
| who was in Company D, 102d Infantry, 
| 26th Division, whose home was in New 
| 





Haven, Connecticut. 
“These pictures are very interesting 
and I hope to see more of the same 
| te." (Continued on page 60) 
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AKE your trip... 
again in movies which you can share 
with the folks back home. 

Ciné-Kodak makes movies as easily as 
the simplest of ‘“‘still’’ cameras makes 
snapshots . . . and the movies it makes are 
fun at the time; priceless and enduring 
possessions later on. 


then live it over 


Paris, the battle front, the whole of 
France can be ready for your movie en- 
joyment—at home—whenever you like. 

The Ciné-Kodak loads with film in the 
yellow box (amateur standard 16 m/m) 
which is developed without extra charge 
in Eastman laboratories. 


“You press the button 
—we do the rest’’ 


After filming the scene, your work is done. 
No troublesome developing. No bother 
or fuss. We finish your films at no extra 
cost, and return them to you ready to 
run on your own silver screen. 





| Then with equal ease your films are 
shown. Switch on your Kodascope Pro- 


| jector and instantly the screen becomes 
. adventure 


| alive with action. Drama. . 
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The Whole of France 
Rit bag 


all are captured on the 
film and flash into a swift pattern of light 
and shadow in the quiet of your darkened 
room. Home Movies! It is as simple as 


- romance... 


that. Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s 
forty years’ experience in devising easy 
picture-making methods for the amateur 
Unbiased by the precedents and prejudices 
of professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘“‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer's. Price $7.50 per reel. You may 
also rent full length films of famous stars 
from the nearest Kodascope library. 


Complete Outfit 
Now Costs Only $140 


Today a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope Projector and Screen, may be 
had for as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak 
weighs only 5 lbs. Loads in daylight with 
amateur standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak 
safety film, in the famous yellow box 

You will find Kodak service wherever 
you go at home or abroad 

See your Kodak dealer for a demonstra 
tion and ask him for an interesting booklet 
telling how easily you can make your 
own movies. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rocheste., New York The Kodak City 


Ciné-Kodak 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 
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As Comrade Barnes in his letter stated 
that he recognized James Maynard in 
the group, we were particularly inter- 
ested in getting the following letter 
from C. A. Maynard, living in West 
Haven, Connecticut, the father of James 
Maynard: 

“The picture on page 56 of The 
American Legion Monthly was taken 
in Germany, place to me unknown. My 
son, James A. Maynard, is in the group. 
He was a private in Company D, 102d 
Infantry. Captain Freeland, the com- 
manding officer, went west soon after 
being captured, of wounds received in 
the battle. 

“My son is serving now on the Coast 
Guard cutter Wainwright at Boston. I 
have a small print of this same picture 
here at home. I have sent the July 
Monthly to my son so that he will get 
it when he arrives in port.” 


EVERAL other Legionnaires wrote 

to us offering their identifications of 
the men in the group. Alwin Reiners 
of Clarendon, Virginia, was of the opin- 
ion that the picture was taken in the 
Marne sector between July 15 and 18, 
1918, and that he was in the group. He 
served as a sergeant with the 18th Field 
Artillery, Third Division, and had been 
taken prisoner. C. F. Branther of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, suggested that the 
men in the picture were from the 
Fourth Division and that the picture 
was taken somewhere along the Rhine. 
He thought he recognized one of the 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 59) 


men as Bill Joyce of Dunedin, Flor- 
ida. The photograph looked familiar 
also to C. D. Dermody of Lebanon, 
Illinois, who reported that he had been 
captured on October 9, 1918, and that 
the picture was probably snapped 
somewhere between the Meuse River 
and Montmedy, while Clifford H. Ogle 
of Idaville, Indiana, thought that the 
men shown were from Company F, 
16th Infantry, First Division, who were 
captured on November 2, 1917, when 
the first American prisoners were taken 
by the enemy. L. E. Nussbaum of 
Weissport, Pennsylvania, also wrote re- 
minding us that he had submitted a 
print of the same picture away back in 
February, 1924, for use in Then and 
Now. At that time, however, Then 
and Now had suffered an almost total 
eclipse due to the space situation in the 
old Weekly and his picture wasn’t used. 

As the identity of the outfit from 
which the prisoners came—the 26th 
Division—has been definitely estab- 
lished, let us turn now to the locality in 
which the picture was taken. Legion- 
naire Harry T. Lewis of Payette, Idaho, 
former commander of the Fifth Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, Second Division, 
reports: 

“The picture you published on page 
56 of the July Monthly was taken on 
the road just out of Thiaucourt and 
the building in the background is the 
pump house that supplies water to the 
town. On September 13, 1918, I went 
down to this pumping station with Cap- 








tain Sergeant of the Second Engineers 
and when I first saw this picture in 
Coblence, Germany, I recognized the 
location.” 

And from Walter D. Stroud of Osh- 
kosh, Nebraska, formerly a private with 
Company B, 24th Engineers. we get 
this substantiation of Comrade Lewis’ 
report : 

“T can not identify the men nor do 
I know when the picture was taken. 
but I know where it was taken because 
Corporal Cheeseman and I operated a 
pumping station in the building with the 
large smoke stack in the background 
The original French plant was steam- 
driven but when the Jerries took it 
early in the war, they installed elec- 
tricity and after it was recaptured by 
the Americans, a gasoline engine which 
we operated was installed. 

“The prisoners are marching toward 
Thiaucourt, which is just a short way 
ahead of them. The road runs between 
the buildings in the background. The 
building across the road from the pump- 
ing station sets on the bank of the Rupt 
de Mad and was used by the Jerries as 
a delousing station. We slept in this 
building. The road in the background 
along the edge of the hill leads to Boul- 
lionville about two or three kilos away.” 


HINT has been given in the fore- 
going paragraphs as to where the 
picture which appeared on page 57 of 
the July Monthly was taken. The Com- 
pany Clerk is glad to report that from 
































On November 21, 1918, the German High Seas Fleet surrendered to the Grand Fleet of Great Britain, 
of which the American Sixth Battle Squadron was a unit, at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, 
Scotland. Thence the enemy ships were conducted under guard to Scapa Flow. The German cruiser 
above, at anchor at Scapa Flow, was snapped by Wilton I. Eacho of Clearwater, Florida, when he 
was still a gob on the U. §. S. Swan. Compare this picture with the one on page 62 
a ae en ‘ 
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re received, it is definitely known 
| the picture was snapped in the prison 
camp for American soldiers at Rastatt, 
Germany. While the varied garb of 
the prisoners misled him to believe that 
the men shown represented most of the 
Allied forces, all of them are Ameri- 
cans. This fact was made known by 
Legionnaire Charles W. Knowlton of 
Philadelphia, formerly of Company D. 
| 165th Infantry, 42d Division, who is in 
the group. 

John J. (Jack) Payne, a member of 
Capitol Post, Topeka, Kansas, who 
fought with Company K, 18th Infantry. 
First Division, was also with this bunch 
of Americans. But most surprising of 
all, we got a letter from Charles Mor- 
ris of Chicago, who is the colored 
soldier in the center of the picture. 
Morris was a private first class with 

| Company B, 370th Infantry, 93d Divi- 
| sion, and was taken prisoner on August 
8, 1918, in the Argonne. 

More detailed information regarding 
this picture will appear in Then and 
Now in the October Monthly. 


HO ever said there “ain’t no sech 
animal” as a modest press agent? 
| Regardless of how big a flop it turns 
| out to be, every show within our 
| knowledge has always been hailed as the 
| greatest on earth. But here’s a pro- 
| ducer who admits that his show was 
rotten. Stand back, gentleman, until 
| we introduce Legionnaire Budd L. Mc- 
Killips of Minneapolis, Minnesota, who 

| will address the assembled multitude: 

“Wonder if anyone remembers the 
MTC Minstrels produced at the First 

| Air Depot at Colembey-les-Belles? 

| Looking back on them, it seems to me 

| they were about the rottenest thing 

| ever trotted out to amuse a bunch of 
post-Armistice A. E. F.-ers. At that 
time we thought the show was a knock- 
out—possibly the several barrels of beer 
in the corner of the mess hall at the 
show’s first and only performance had 
a great deal to do with putting the audi- 
ence in a receptive state of mind. 

“The show (a private affair for two 
motor truck companies and an air ser- 
vice squadron) was ‘backed’ by Motor 
Truck Company 533. Mess Sergeant 
Conover and I were the ‘producers’ 
and a gang of temperamental truck 

| drivers made up the cast. 

“Our sole costumes were Windsor 
ties made from black cloth which some 
military genius ordered draped over all 
windows to protect us from air raids 
after the Armistice. Of course we 
wore other clothing—the ties were the 
only addition to issue stuff. 

As we had no theatrical supplies 
and were receiving no co-operation 
from any source—other than an hys- 
terical piano from the Y. M. C. A— 

| we had to buy numerous bottles of 
cognac to get corks to use for the 
| black-faces’ make-up. We carefully 
| saved all the corks after we had de- 
stroyed the contents of the bottles, but 
| even then we had to use some soot from 


|e kitchen stoves to get the desired 
€ 





*ffect. (Continued on page 62) 
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“Our stage was built from the side 
section of an embryo barracks, and 
was so ‘springy’ that the buck and wing 
dancer almost hit the roof when he 
started doing his stuff. For scenery 
we announced the ‘location’ and let the 
audience use its imagination. The front 
drop was a truck tarpaulin so heavy 
it almost pulled the mess hall roof 
down on our heads. We chalked the 
word ASBESTOS on the front of the 
canvas, rigged pulleys to the roof and 
assigned four huskies to the task of 
raising it between the acts. They had 
to stand in full view of the audience 
and pull for all they were worth to 
budge the thing. I really think the 
gang got more amusement out of watch- 
ing our stage hands than they did out 
of the show proper. 

“Not one of our ‘actors’ was given any 
time off before, during or after the 
show. We were all truck drivers 
(alleged) and were being constantly 
sent out on detached service. At no 
time did we have a full cast present 
at rehearsal. We had to trust to luck, 
and the whims of a M. T. O. whether 
we would have any of our ‘actors’ pres- 
ent when it came time to put on the 
show. We were lucky—only one man, 
a member of the quartet, was missing 
the night of the show. The quartet 
became ‘The Harmony Trio’ and the 
show was on. 

“The least said about that show, the 
better. Conover and I made all the 
plans—worked up the gags, composed 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 61) 


a few songs, and he wrote a one-act 
play in which Al Hartung and I were 
co-stars. Conover acted as musical 
director and orchestra, and considering 
that at least half of the piano’s key- 
board was dead, he did pretty well. 

“An officer from a neighboring com- 
pany complimented me next day on my 
portrayal of a drunken ‘demobbed’ 
soldier. He said if he had not noticed 
how sober I was during the minstrel 
half of the show he would have thought 
I was really drunk. I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him that some lovable 
soul had slipped me a bottle of rum 
about twenty minutes before I came on 
for the act he admired so much, and 
that I wasn’t acting. 

“Some of the fellows who took part 
in that show were Bill Berting, Mel 
Huff, Elmer Mears, John Coogler, Bill 
Dillon, Mat Bresnehahn, Harry Siegel, 
and some others whose names I can 
not recall just now. 

“By the way, what ever happened to 
the old First Air Depot? Has it re- 
verted back to farm land or is it being 
used by the French air service? And 
what was the fate of the old Tank 
Corps base at Bourges, just out of 
Langres? I stayed at both places until 
they were turned over to the French 
And I wonder if former Sergeant King 
of M. T. C. 538 still has the negatives 
of pictures he took of ‘Whitey’ Berting 
and me at Verdun during the spring of 
1919? If he has, I'd like to get some 
of the prints.” 





Probably some of the lucky birds 
who will make up the Second A. E. F 
to France this month will be able to 
make report after their return regard- 
ing the First Air Depot and the Tank 
Corps base at Bourges. And _ will 
Sergeant King please report to the 
orderly room and advise the Company 
Clerk regarding the pictures. 


ECAUSE we heartily applaud a 

sentiment expressed therein, we are 
going to take the liberty of reversing 
the usual order of things and broadcast 
first the last paragraph of a letter which 
we received from Legionnaire J. B 
Hayes, formerly a 1st Lieutenant of the 
147th Infantry, 37th Division, and now 
Assistant Professor of Poultry Hus- 
bandry at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison: “Possibly if all of us 
didn’t have any army hang-over with a 
tendency toward negligence, we might 
make the best magazine better by a 
little closer observance to requests for 
information of this sort, especially in 
Then and Now. 

The request referred to by Hayes is 
the one which appeared first in Then 
and Now in the January issue of the 
Monthly in a letter from O. H. Wil- 
lard of Holloway, Ohio, in which Wil- 
lard told of a baseball game overseas 
after the Armistice in which he thought 
he might have hit Alex the Great of 
1926 World Series fame for a home 
run. Subsequent instalments of the 
Grover Cleveland Alexander story ap- 
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Six months after their surrender to the Allies, the fourteen battleships, seven cruisers and fifty destroyers of 

the former German navy, were scuttled by their crews while lying under guard at Scapa Flow, Scotland. 

Legionnaire A. C. Judd of New York City submitted the above interesting snapshot of the work being accom- 
plished by the British Navy in raising some of the ships of the former German High Seas Fleet 
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peared in this department in April and 
June and the interest in this brilliant 
pitcher’s service during the War seems 
unabated. Comrade Hayes’ contribu- 
tion follows: 

“It happened at the end of the festiv- 
ities that instead of remaining with my 
outfit, Headquarters Company, 147th 
Infantry, as 1st Lieutenant, I was sent 
down to the A. E. F. University at 
Beaune. Fortunately, however, through 
the late Colonel Galbraith, Past Na- 
tional Commander of the Legion, who 
was my commanding officer, I was able 
to get released from there about a 
month later and sent home as a casual 
officer. 

“I was assigned out of there to St. 
Aignan at which time I picked up a 
company of 86 men among whom were 
Grover Alexander and also one Sam, 
whose last name I can not remember 
(no doubt Sam Dreben, of Texas), but 
who was the sergeant who died recent- 
ly in San Francisco and who fought 
with and against every faction in Mex- 
ico and had been on the border as a 
scout for Pershing, had been in the 
Boxer uprising and, I believe, at the 
time toted the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

“As indicated in the accounts of 
Then and Now, when we reached New 
York Alexander was immediately con- 
ducted ashore, since I turned over to 
someone all of his papers, and was dis- 
charged. I managed to get the outfit 
discharged in time to be in Chicago 
on the opening day to see Alex pitch 
the first ball for the Cubs, although he 
did not pitch the game.” 


ND from a real former side-kick of 
Alex, Legionnaire F. X. Fitzpatrick 
of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, we 
get a more intimate knowledge of Alex- 
ander’s conduct in service. Fitzpatrick 
substantiates Legionnaire Welch’s state- 
ment in the April issue that Willard 
didn’t get a home-run off of Alex the 
Great, because in May, 1919, when that 
much-discussed game was played near 
Bordeaux, Alex was already out of ser- 
vice and in Chicago. Fitzpatrick was 
also in Chicago at the time of the Cubs’ 
opening game and while he didn’t see 
Alex, he read about him in the news- 
papers and did see him in Boston on 
May 20, 1919, the day following the 
game near Bordeaux. We have the 
following interesting report from Fitz- 
patrick: 
“At the time I read about Alexander 


| in the April issue, I was tempted to 


write to you, but figured a flock of 
other Legionnaires would, and that 
Then and Now would have plenty of 
information about Pete, as he is com- 
monly called by his team mates. Nat- 
urally, because I soldiered with him and 
knew him to be a real guy, I was inter- 


| ested to see reports sent in by some of 


| his former pals. 
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I did not find a thing 
in the May issue, either because no one 
wrote or because the letters were not 
veceived in time for that number 
(Then and Now in June carried a num- 
ber of the (Continued on page 85) 
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COOL, mint-flavored tablet. . . 
apparently just a bit of chewing 

gum .. . you chew it for two or three 


minutes at bedtime, until the flavor is 
gone. 


That is all. 
next morning! 


Your whole body refreshed, invigor- 
ated, purified within—for the deadenin 
poisons of constipation are gone. And 
gone without shock to the system—without 
injury to the digestion, without any of 
the unpleasant after-effects that ordi- 
nary laxatives may have for you. 


Yet notice how you feel 


That is Feen-a-mint—the answer of 
modern science to our commonest phys- 
ical problem. 


HE “‘active principle’’ of Feen-a- 

mint is phenolphthalein—a com- 
pound whose remarkable laxative pro 
erties were discovered in Europe sual 
before the World War. 


Mild, pleasant, yet wonderfully effec- 
tive—almost at once the scientific world 
adopted it. 


Then, quite recently, an American 
physician made this new discovery still 
more effective by combining it with a 
delicious mint chewing-gum. 


Not simply because this was a pleas- 
ant, easy way to take it—but because 


this combination made possible the 
advantage which experts had long 
striven for: thorough mixing of a laxative 
with the saliva before it reaches the stomach. 
Feen-a-mint was the result. 


RY it tonight yourself—your favor- 

ite druggist has it. Simply chew 
one of the little mint-flavored tablets 
until the flavor is gone. 


The chewing mixes the phenolphtha- 
lein with the mouth fluids which aid 
digestion. The result is easy, natural, 
complete laxative action in the morn- 
ing. No unhealthy violent “‘flushing’’ 
of the system—yet complete eclimina- 
tion, such as the usual mild laxative so 
often fails to give. 

And for children, especially, you will 
find Feen-a-mint invaluable—accepted 
as eagerly as candy! 


Health Products Corporation. Newark, N. J.— 
Toronto, Canada — London, 
England — Frankfort, Ger- 
many—and representa 
tives in all principal 
countries. 









The Despondency of Don Ramon 


(Continued from page 21) 


for the most part, Carranza’s plans 


terfered. The Spanish spy campaign 
is a golden page in the bright history 
of the United States Secret Service. 

To each of the three militiamen he en- 
gaged to turn informer, Carranza gave 
a silver ring, on the inner side of which 
was engraved Confienza Augustina. He 
turned over the expense advance which 
seems the most essential requisite of 
starting anyone a-spying. And he ex- 
amined his men on their instructions 
before he let them go. 

Not all of this was known to the Se- 
cret Service at the time. All that 
Wilkie, back in Washington receiving 
information from every angle, knew was 
that a good many Canadian militiamen 
went to the offices of the detective firm 
which was working for Carranza; that 
this firm sent a few of these men to 
Carranza’s house; and that three of 
these men remained there several hours. 
Then the three were shadowed. Two of 
them were trailed aboard trains, and 
their destinations learned to be Tampa. 

The third man went home for a few 
hours, then called on the colonel of his 
militia regiment. After a half hour 
there, he visited Carranza’s house once 
more, returned home shortly and con- 
tinued at his regular job. He continued, 
that is, until he was beaten badly by 
detectives of the firm in Spanish pay. 
He promptly got aboard a boat for 
England. 

His actions told Wilkie what had 
| happened. He had consulted his colonel, 
been shown the unwisdom of going into 





spy work, returned the money to Car- 


ranza and been beaten up for his pains 
Rather than endure any more of the 
same, he went home to England. Can- 
ada was now too hot for him. (He told 
the story some weeks later; his orders 
from Carranza had been to enlist in the 
Army at San Francisco, thus being sent 
to join the forces at Manila.) 

The two who went on with the plan 
traveled separately to Tampa, where 
American troops were mobilizing to in- 
vade Cuba. One of them enlisted. Un- 
der surveillance his actions were decid- 
edly suspicious. So, with the Montreal 
reports backed by reports from Tampa, 
Chief Wilkie had him arrested. He was 
placed in a military prison and held 
there until after the war, when he was 
sent home with a warning. After all, he 
was not an American—and he had suc- 
ceeded in doing no harm at all 

The second man who went to Tampa 
tried to enlist and was rejected. His 
mail was watched. He was carefully 
shadowed. One day he was lost to the 
operatives for an hour or so—though 
he never suspected he was_ being 
watched. He must have sent a telegram 
that day asking for money, for on May 
24th he received a wire from Montreal 








64 


failed because Wilkie and his men in-.° 


which the secret service read before he 
did. Addressed to him under the name 


‘-of Miller—his real name was Frank 


Arthur Mellor—at the Almeria Hotel, 
it read: 


Cannot telegraph money today. Move 
from where you are and telegraph from 
some other town. Write fully re stocks 
at once. Will wire money and instruc- 
tions on receipt. Srppat-. B. 


On the strength of this wire an agent 
in Tampa arrested Mellor. He could 
not explain “re stocks’ to Wilkie’s sat- 
isfaction, although he stoutly main- 
tained his innocence throughout the 
quizzing. There was no doubt of his 
guilt, so he was put in a nice quiet 





















jail, where a few weeks later he died of 
typhoid. 

With Mellor’s arrest, Wilkie switched 
the investigation to Montreal. In no 
time at all the telegram was traced back 
to the detective agency which worked 
for Carranza. “Siddall” referred to one 
of their men. And this address gave 
the Secret Service another focal point 
to watch for developments 

But it never yielded anything. Events 
were moving too rapidly now for the 
fiery Spanish naval officer. Never a 
skilled hand at intrigue and espionage, 
he was riding for a fall. It was on May 
26th that he wrote to his kinsman in 
Madrid. “We have had bad luck be- 
cause they have captured our two best 
spies,” the despondent Spaniard be- 
moaned in this letter. ‘“One in Wash- 
ington who hanged himself—or eise 
they did it for him—and the other day 
before yesterday in Tampa. The Amer- 
icans are showing the most extraordi- 
nary vigilance.” 

The lieutenant cared very little, ap- 
parently, for what had happened to the 
spy who enlisted and even then was 


languishing in Tampa’s hoozegow. Or we 
may more charitably assume that news 
of this arrest had not yet got back to 
Montreal. No doubt, in his quite un- 
derstandable mood of self-commisera- 
tion, the lieutenant would have men- 
tioned this miscarriage of his plans like- 
wise if word had reached him. 

The worst, however, was yet to come. 
All that had happened to Don Ramon 
so far was as nothing to what impended 
He did not know it—and neither did 
the Secret Service. But Wilkie’s men 
kept on trying just as hard as Carranza 
did. If they could only get hold of 
something definite enough, this bother- 
some Carranza could be removed from 
the scene by wholly—or almost wholly 
—legal methods. Not that he had as 
yet accomplished anything in the way 
of successful espionage. But it took a 
lot of men and a lot of bother to watch 
his house, shadow his callers, and do 
the thousand and one things involved in 
complete surveillance of an active man 
Moreover there was no telling when 
he might break loose with some plan 
which would work despite the best ef- 
forts of Wilkie’s men. His _persist- 
ence was admirable. He kept try- 
ing. He was gaining experience 
daily. And he had been nobody’s 
fool to start out with. 

The Secret Service needed to 
know more about the interior ar- 
rangement of the house occupied 
by Lieutenant Carranza, Captain 
du Bosc and their household in 
Tupper street. If they could know, 
for example, that Carranza occupied 
a given room, then watching that 
room from the outside might yield 
information of value. No longer did 
an ennuied operative have the privilege 
of sitting with an ear against a hotel- 
room door, hearing everything that was 
going on in the midst of the Spanish spy 
service. The best any operative had ac- 
complished in Tupper street was to 
ring the doorbell, ask for Mr. Jones 
steal a look through the half-opened 
door and apologize to the servant for 
his error. Moving into that house was 
a clever step by Carranza 

Finally it was learned that the Span- 
iards’ lease was for only two months 
The landlord naturally wished a tenant 
to succeed them. And, as it happened 
a man and his wife of most domestic 
appearance were at the moment playing 
a Montreal vaudeville house—good 
friends of one of the operatives, who 
knew them for loyal native Americans 
both. 

So he sent them to the landlord one 
morning as house hunters. That mag- 
nate promptly gave them a letter to 
Lieutenant Carranza authorizing them 
to look through the house as prospec- 
tive tenants 

The vaudeville actors, accompanied 
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— 
| by the secret service man, reached the 
| house at eleven a. m. A parlor maid 
admitted them and carried the letter to 
| one of two brunette gentlemen who were 
loitering over late breakfast in am ad- 
joining room. He read the letter, nod- 
ded, and the maid thereupon escorted 
the three callers to the second floor. 

After a brief round of the hall here, 
with a look in the door of each room, 
she led the way to the third floor. The 
Secret Service agent loitered behind, 
muttering some excuse about wanting 
to look around a little more carefully. 
He stepped into the room he had 
already marked for Carranza’s—and 
saw a fat envelope on the dresser. 

The envelope was addressed to “Sr. 
Don José Gamez Ymay, Ministerio de 
Marina, Madrid (Spain).” It was 
sealed, and carried a liberal allotment 
of Canadian postage. Obviously the 
letter was ready to be dropped in the 
nearest letterbox. 

Into the operative’s pocket went 
envelope. He hurried to rejoin the 
party on the third floor. Presently, the 
visit completed, they were ushered out 

From one of the stations a train 


the 


| would leave for the States in a few min- 


utes, the agent knew. Pausing only 
long enough to enclose the fat letter, 
unopened, in a larger envelope ad- 
dressed to Wilkie at Washington, he 
stamped this with both Canadian and 


| American postage to avoid any possible 


miscarriage and hurried straight to the 
train. He called the engineer down to 
the platform. 

“Are you an American?” 

“You bet I am.” 

“Then you know what this means, 
don’t you?” The operative showed his 
credential card and his star. 

“Yes, I do, mister.” 

“Please take this letter,” the agent in- 
structed him, “to the end of your run. 
That’s in Vermont, isn’t it?” 

“Yep.” 

“Mail it in the mail car on your train 
when you come to the end of your 
run.” 

“All right,” agreed the engineer, 
swinging up to his cab and starting his 
train as the conductor highballed. 

The letter reached Wilkie in Wash- 
ington late Saturday night. A cipher 
wire had already told him it was on 
the way. 

Early Sunday morning he met Cap- 
tain Roberts of the Military Intelligence 
Department, head Spanish interpreter 
for the War Department. Captain 
Roberts read off the letter phrase by 
phrase. As he did so Wilkie wrote down 
the translation. 

With the translation and the original 
he hurried to John Hay, Secretary of 
State. And Hay, reading it over, tele- 
phoned the British ambassador. 

That Sunday afternoon in late May, 
while Lieutenant Carranza in Montreal 
was busily thinking up more plots, 
there met at the State Deparment in 
Washington a small and carefully se- 
lected gathering which, all unknown to 
him, had that gentleman’s immediate 
future in (Continued on page 66) 
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its hands. There were Lord Pauncefote. 
the British ambassador; his interpreter. 
an American bearing the Spanish name 
of Castilio; Secretary Hay, Chief Wilkie, 
and Captain Roberts, the American in- 
terpreter. 

Solemnly John E. Wilkie handed the 
Spanish letter to Lord Pauncefote, who 
turned it over to Castilio with a laconic, 
Please translate it aloud.” Silently 
Wilkie handed Lord Pauncefote the 
translation which he had transcribed 
Castilio read off, while the ambassador 
followed Wilkie’s manuscript 


Montreal, 26th of May, 1898. Tupper 

Street, 42. 
To His Excellency Sr. Don José Gomez 

Ymay. 
My dear Don José 

It was my belief that they would 
have appointed you to command the 
Cadiz fleet, and it was my intention to 
have sent you a telegram asking that 
you would take me with you to meet 
you in the Antilles, or wherever you 
might say. The case has not turned 
out thus, however, and it seems as 
though God were not on our side, be- 
cause the election of Sefor Camara, I 
fear, will be fatal, although he may 
have a good chief of staff. No one 
could possibly suit him because he is 
very capricious, and besides is not a 
hard worker; on the contrary, he is 
lazy and would pay no attention to 
the advice of anyone. You will not 
take this for flattery, but today no one 
but you and Don Pasquale Cervera 
should have command of our fleet, and 
that is the belief of the younger ele- 
ment of the personnel. Now there is 
no remedy, and may God shed His 
light upon him and keep him in His 
hands 

I wrote to the Minister, and with the 
confidence due to my special duties I 
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said to him, on sending a clipping from 

4 newspaper containing a _ telegram 

from Cadiz, speaking of our fleet and 

its Admiral, that it was not Senor 

Camara but you who should command 

it; and that we, the lower personnel, 

who have travelled about a little, know 
you very well. It may be that this 
action may have made a bad impres- 
sion upon him, but I don’t care because 
if I can do so I shall leave the service 
when this war is finished 

I have been left here to receive and 
send telegrams and to look after the 
spy service which I have established, 
or, I had better say, am establishing 
here, because until a very little while 
ago I was not permitted to do as | 
pleased. We have had bad luck be- 
cause they have captured our two best 
sples— 

“Just a minute,” interrupted Lord 
Pauncefote. “I notice that this transla- 
tion in my hand reads ‘service of watch- 
ing’ instead of ‘spy service.. How about 
that?” 

“It could be translated either way, 
and we took the most charitable trans- 
lation,” declared Wilkie. “It unques- 
tionably is intended to mean spying, of 
course.” 

“It might mean either,” Castilio told 
him. “I would translate it spy service, 
however, particularly since he speaks 
directly of spies in the next sentence.” 


“That's enough,” decided Lord 
Pauncefote. “No need to read any 
more. You will let me have a photo- 


graphic copy of this letter?” he asked 
Secretary Hay. 

“Certainly. 
row morning,” the 
him. 

“Very well. Ill cable the Foreign 
Office then, and they will no doubt have 
these Spaniards removed from British 


It will be made tomor- 
secretary assured 
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soil. This is clearly a violation of neu- 
trality,”” the ambassador deciared. 

It took two days for instructions to 
come from London to the Governor- 
General at Ottawa. Immediately Lieu- 
tenant Carranza and Captain du Bosc 
were notified that they and their suite 
would be required to leave British ter- 
ritory at once 

In vain did the unhappy lieutenant 
protest. First, he had never written 
such a letter; second, anything about 
espionage must have been forged into 
any letter he had written; and finally, 
whoever stole the letter was guilty of a 
crime. Kept under open surveillance 
now by the British Secret Service, he 
and some half-dozen people of his 
household were escorted to Quebec 
within the week and placed aboard a 
ship bound for Cherbourg. 

The operative who had obtained the 
letter was ordered by wire, that Sunday 
afternoon, to leave at once for the 
States by the shortest route. With the 
border between him and the danger of 
arrest for his pilfering he was safe. 

With the fiery lieutenant deported 
the Spanish spy system in North Amer- 
ica died—or at least never again 
showed evidence of life. The resource- 
fulness and skill of the United States 
Secret Service had proved too much for 
the naval attaché’s talents 

And now that this game of diplo- 
matic chess had come to its ending with 
the Spaniards checkmated at every 
move, the Secret Service could once 
more devote its whole energy to its 
normal business. In his Washington 
office John E. Wilkie stoked up his pipe 
and reached for another file of reports 

The next few weeks threatened very 
poor weather for counterfeiting 
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impersonal. I have girl friends who 
married Frenchmen and _ sometimes. 
quite enviously, they regret that their 
husbands are not as youthful as my 
own. Their husbands are old before 
their time. pessimistic and cynical about 
this scheme of things, and weary sub- 
scribers to a what’s-the-use philosophy 
of life. My husband is still young, still 
hopeful, still convinced that life is real 
and life is earnest. (No, that quota- 
tion is my own, since Longfellow is the 
first American author students of Eng- 
lish are required to master in France.) 
My husband has introduced me to Mr 
Mencken’s books, but I refuse to be- 
lieve that his cynicism typifies Ameri- 
ca. The average American, I thirk, is 
youthful in spirit, optimistic in outlook, 
ready to put forth an effort because he 
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believes life has some meaning. Indeed, 
I sometimes think Mr. Mencken is an 
Anatole France (of lesser degree) who 
was born by mistake in the United 
States. He represents France more than 
the U. S.A 

A marked contrast between the 
Frenchman and the American is their 
respective attitudes toward the women 
they meet. The Frenchman is verbal; 
the American is not. The Frenchman 
is generous with pretty (and sincere) 
compliments as to our charm, our grace, 
our beauty. The American is tongue- 
tied. He may admire us, but he cannot 
put his admiration into words. So he 
resorts to flowers and candy and books, 
as did the soldier-students at Bordeaux 

Let me narrate two incidents. Re- 
cently, my husband and I were invited 


to dinner by an American. Never once 
did our host attempt a compliment, but 
he saw to it that there was a beautiful 
bouquet of roses at my plate. He even 
wanted to buy me a more permanent 
souvenir of that dinner. He looked 
after my personal comfort with Ameri- 
can efficiency. He ordered a taxi to 
take me home. All of which was typ- 
ically American 

That same week we were also guests 
of a Frenchman. He bought no flow- 
ers. He did not offer to purchase a 
souvenir. He did not order a taxi. But 
he did tell me how well I was looking 
He complimented me on my complex- 
ion. He grew almost poetic as he ex- 
plained how bobbing my hair had 
chopped ten years from my life. He 
invented pretty phrases about the grace 
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and charm which he said I possessed. 

See the difference? The American, 
to please and charm the fair sex, does 
it with material things which money 
can buy; the Frenchman, with pleasant 
compliments which are in most cases 
sincere. Years of residence in France 
have frenchified my husband; now and 
then he hazards a compliment and 
makes a success of it, but in most in- 
stances he sticks to the American prin- 
ciple of “Say it with flowers.” 

If my husband (I have been asked) 
brings a foreigner to dinner, without 
specifying his nationality, how do I 
know he is an American? That is easy. 
In the first place, he is generally with- 
out a mustache, he is more athletic, 
more boyish looking, he is better 
zroomed, his hair (if he has any) is 
better combed, and he appears more 
youthful than a European. Further, 
ifter the introductions, he will imme- 
liately make himself at home. He will 
make himself comfortable. He will 
slouch in the arm-chair, if that pleases 
his fancy. His voice, as a rule, will be 
pitched higher than European voices. 
His self-confidence will be apparent in 
every word, in every gesture. He will 
anish all formality from his demeanor 
If the subject matter of the conversa- . 
tion doesn’t interest him he will make Exercise 
no effort to enter into it, but will re- s 
lapse into absolute silence. For five Ay 1s good but 
years I have tried to cure my husband 7 
of this bad habit, but I have failed; clean teeth, 
when my cousines and I discuss Paris sweet breath and 
fashions, he just sits stolidly in his chair 
like a statue of William the Silent. 

An American’s accent, as he speak 


good digestion are 


French, will always give him away equally important. 
When French is properly spoken there 
ire no accented syllables. The Ameri- WRIGLEY’'S does it. 


can almost always accents the first syl- 
lable, the Italian or Spaniard the final 
one. The average American cannot 
pronounce the French wu, but if he can 
he is so inordinately proud of the fact 
that it becomes a mannerism which 
marks him from the beginning. The 
American always mixes his genders; he 
knows that femme is feminine and 
homme masculine, but he confuses other 
nouns terribly. I sympathize with him, 
since the gender of a noun is often 
something arbitrary and illogical. In 
iddition, the American doesn’t know his 
tenses, he uses the future when he wants 
the past and vice versa, and he knows 
absolutely nothing of the subjunctive 
But even if the American speaks per- 
fect French, I can recognize him from 
the subject matter of our conversation 
When you find two or three Americans 
together you can be almost certain they 
ire speaking about money. How much 
did it cost? That seems to be the | || That’s when you'll regret that you didn’t 
eternal question. Too often, a dress, an , . ss , 
take this opportunity to secure a Binder 


automobile, a house are judged not by 
their intrinsic worth but by their cost for THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY ¢ @ 


The cheapness or dearness of things is 
one of the principal standards of value 
tor an American—at least for those 

have met. "I do not accuse you of aor. |{| GET YOUR BINDER— NOW! — PRICE, Postpaid - $1.50 
shipping the Almighty Dollar: I know 

how generous Americans can be: but I THe American Lecion Montu_y, 
insist (Continued on page 68) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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I Married An American 


that money occupies a more impor- 
tant place in the scheme of things in 
America than in France. We know the 
value of money and its necessity, but 
we are not eternally talking about it. 
Of course, we don’t have so much of it! 

You can also tell an American by the 
topics he avoids, and the chiefest of 
these is—Art. Naturally, from this in- 
dictment I exclude the art students 
They know art and they discuss it, but 
the average American is ignorant of 
art, and always shuts up when it is the 
subject of conversation. Wherein he is 
very wise, for a man always makes a 
fool of himself when he tries to talk 
about something about which he knows 
nothing. 

But why should Americans be igno- 
rant of art? In France every high 
school student knows something about 
art, generally enough to express a rea- 
sonable opinion of it. I have met many 
American college graduates, and their 
lamentable ignorance of art has aston- 
ished me. Why this should be I cannot 
explain, but I certainly consider it one 
of the gravest defects of your educa- 
tional system. 

When I married my husband, it was 
literally a wedding of contrasts. I was 
a Latin, he a Nordic. I was a Catholic 
he a Protestant. My education was 
classical and cultural; his was _ Bib- 


lical and practical. Consequently we 
draw our figures of speech from 
different sources. If I make an 


allusion it is almost always to the 
Greek or Roman mythologies; if my 
husband makes one, it is to the Bible 
This, I think, is typical. I have been 
told that Lincoln owes his lucid style to 
his earnest study of the King James Bi- 
ble; I know that Anatole France’s crys- 
tal-clear sentences are due to his mas- 
tery of the classics. Each arrived at 
the same destination but by contrary 
routes. Consequently I recognize an 
American by the Scriptural phrases 
which, perhaps unconsciously, he uses 
in his conversation. He is likely to 
quote Ecclesiastes or St. Paul. In 
France, the only man who quotes Scrip- 
ture is a clergyman. Because of this, 
should a Frenchman quote Isaiah or an 
American use a phrase from the Latin 
classics at my dinner table, I would like- 
ly faint in either case. 


Another contrast is the attitude 
adopted by the American and _ the 
Frenchman toward his government 


When a problem arises the Frenchman 
blames the government: the Americans 
blame themselves. “The government 
must do something,” sagely remarks the 
Frenchman. “Let’s organize a commit- 
tee, collect the money, and do it our- 
selves,” says the American. Since gov- 
ernmental action is always less effective. 
slower, and more expensive, the Ameri- 
can method is certainly much superior 
The American tries to solve his own 
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problems; the Frenchman is content to 
“let George do it,” and in this case 
George happens to be the government. 
France would be better off, I am con- 
vinced, if a different condition existed 

Many times I have been asked to 
give my opinion of French and Amer- 
ican cooking. For one thing, they are 
decidedly different. French cuisine is 
based on wine; American cooking, on 
sugar. We concentrate on sauces and 
salads, while you specialize on sweets. 
Further, I think the average home- 


cooked meal in France is prepared with 
greater care and greater skill 


and that 


its preparation takes more time than 
the average American repast, except as 
regards the dessert. Here the Amer- 
ican housewives excel us. Your pas- 
tries and cakes, as made in the home, 
are certainly better than ours prepared 
in similar fashion. But although I have 
eaten many American dishes, I cannot 
say that I was intrigued by them very 
much. Biscuits and waffles (about 
which my husband writes dithyrambic 
poetry) have a reputation which, as I 
see it, far surpasses their merit. Fur- 
ther I cannot understand why sweet 
things are served with meat, such as 
cranberry sauce and turkey, apple sauce 
and roast pork. This violates a 
(French) gastronomic law. And for 
the life of me, I cannot see why Bos- 
ton baked beans should be sugared 
But the chief criticism of an Ameri- 
can meal which I have to make is the 
absence of wine. I do not see how a 
meal can be genuinely enjoyed without 
a bottle of Burgundy. There must be 
a nation-wide epidemic of indigestion 
and stomach trouble in America due to 
the prohibition law. On this point I 
am thoroughly French. There is al- 
ways a carafe of wine on our table, but 
moderation is the rule. We use wine; 


we don’t abuse it. And to prohibit wine 
entirely, it seems to me, is to fight one 
excess with another equally bad. Of 
course, the American in France is gen- 
erally an anti-prohibitionist, but many 
of them have not yet learned the lesson 
of moderation. If I may add another 
contrast, it is this: The Frenchman 
knows how to drink and how to leave it 
alone; many an American does not. 
Maybe that is why you have prohibi- 
tion. 

Up to the present moment, it seems 
as if I were solely interested in Amer- 
ican men, leaving the women in the 
shadows. This is explained by the fact 
that I did not come into contact with 
the American women until much later. 
after my marriage. During the war the 
only American women I saw were army 
nurses and Y. M. C. A. girls, both wear- 
ing uniforms that reminded me of Cath- 
olic nuns. It was not without fear and 
trembling that I went towards you, my 
American sisters. A woman is 
always a judge of another woman, a 
judge often severe, especially when 
women of another race are concerned 
You judged me; I judged you. Did I 
emerge victorious from the trial? I do 
not know, but I do ask for indulgence 

As to the American woman, she speed- 
ily captured my sympathy, in the 
French sense of that word. Perhaps I 
was influenced by the first American 
woman that I encountered; somewhat 
older than I, she assumed a friendly 
attitude, somewhat protective, which it 
was proper she should take towards the 
young woman that I was. Intelligent and 
sharp-witted, she interested herself in 
my studies, in my work. Although ofa 
grave and cultivated spirit, she did not 
disdain to occupy herself with the thou- 
sand frivolities which the Parisian mode 
creates, in such esthetic fashion, for 
woman. 

Since then I have known many Amer- 
ican women. Some of them astonished 
me; others amused me; most of them 
seemed to be veritable women, as my- 
self—with the same qualities, the same 
defects. In a few words I will give you 
the impression these American women 
made upon me as I met them on the 
street, at the theatre, in their homes or 
hotels. 

Immediately I asked myself this 
question: Why do we believe that the 
Parisienne has the monopoly of ele- 
gance? I know some Parisiennes who 
are quite ordinary, as regards style, but 
I also know American women who know 
how to be elegant with discretion, pos- 
sessing harmonious silhouettes which it 
is pleasant to regard. Evidently the 
young American woman en voyage has 
a manner of dressing and of behaving 
which is unique but which is eminently 
suited to her existence as a tourist. She 
generally has a small hat. shoes with 
low heels, and a coat that is masculine. 
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supple and comfortable. I can recog- 
nize the American girl because her hat 
is always placed rakishly on the side, 
not over the eyes and not concealing 
her forehead, as is the custom in France. 
All of which gives her an audacious air. 
She always carries a substantial, solid 
leather bag; she walks with a longer 
stride and more heavily than the Pari- 
sienne who, because of her high-heeled 
shoes, goes more slowly and with a 
lighter step. 

Certain American women, it seems to 
me, probably because they are in France 
and wish to advertise their liberty, as- 
sume a masculine attitude which is at 
times excessive. I see them in the styl- 
ish cafés, seated on the terrace, with 
slightly too much powder on their faces, 
too much rouge, a cigarette between 
their lips, acting somewhat like tom- 
boys. Worst of all, they drink not only 
lemonade but cocktails, which is cer- 
tainly not a drink for a French girl. 

It is particularly at the theatre that 
I have encountered the elegant and be- 
witching American woman. How many 
girls of the French bourgeoisie must be 
content with a simple dress for the 
theatre! How many American women, 
on the contrary, without possessing the 
fortune of a millionaire, possess sump- 
tuous capes and shawls, an exquisite 
toilette, and evening shoes in lamé. 

And now I will say something which 
will surprise you: In general, the Amer- 
ican woman is more coquette than the 
French. May I give an example which 
confirms my judgment? I have en- 
countered numerous American young 
women, students at the Sorbonne or 
other important French schools, who— 
I had been told—were content with 
light luncheons of café au lait and 
brioches but, I regarded with calculating 
eyes their delicate and comfortable 
dresses. It was not necessary for me 
to pose questions to ascertain that these 
dresses had come from the ateliers of 
the big Paris couturiers. How many 
French girls are able to buy their toi- 
lettes from these masters of the mode? 

This charm, which comes from your 
attire, women of America, emerges also 
from your heart and your mind. This 
I realize when you welcome me to your 
homes with such an amiable hospitality. 
That air, somewhat audacious, which I 
reproach you with when you are in the 
street disappears here in your smile. 
I lik¢ the sweet sound of your voices 
as you try to speak my language. Above 
all, I love—the young women will ex- 
cuse me, I am sure—the winsome grav- 
ity of the old ladies with silver hair 
who have retained the smiling airs and 
the freshness of their youth, who know, 
seated behind their small tables, sur- 
charged with sweets and cakes, how to 
distribute the gourmandises and at the 
same time direct the conversation. I 
found them particularly amiable for my 
little daughter, such as the preparation 
of a diminutive table with its tea cups 
in miniature, certainly far more inter- 
esting for the baby than the conver- 
ation of the adults. 

In general (Coutinued on page 70) 
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strength and growth— 


take a chance? 


ATURE HAS WAYS of warning us 

when certain parts of our body are 
sick or undernourished. In the case of our 
hair, the danger signals are falling hair, 
dandruff and itching scalp. If neglected, 
these conditions will result in thin, lifeless 
hair—and eventually baldness. 


Individual Treatment 


Prof. Maurice Scholder, the internation- 
ally renowned specialist on ailments of hair 
and scalp, who has 
heretofore treated pa- 
tients only at his Clinic, 
now offers a course of 
Home Treatment to 
any sufferer who is un- 
able to come there. 
Professor Scholder’s 
Home Treatment Sys- 
tem is based on the 
principle of individual 
analysis and diagno- 
sis. In other words, 
each case is analyzed and treated as an in- 
dividual ailment. This diagnosis, together 
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Get rid of you 
Preserve your hair 


If you never added another hair to your head—if you 
simply could save what you have and stimulate its 


If you have dandruff or itching of the scalp, and could 
find a way to eliminate them— 

If you were told that it is possible for you to promote 
new growth on the thin or bare spots of your scalp— 

And—if all this is possible through ten minutes of treat- 
ment a day, in your own home—are you willing to 

It is possible—here are the facts: 
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Send a Sample of your 
Hair for Analysis-Free 


Professor Scholder will 
accept no case that is in- 
curable. To enable him to 
determine the condition of 
your hair, send a few of 
your hairs (ordinary 


combings will do) in an _ Pres, Roosevelt 
envelope with this coupon. — One of Prof. 
You may also add any de- Scholder’s many 


tails which you think will  f4™ous patients 
help Professor Scholder with your case. He 
will then subject your hair to his laboratory 
tests and send you a report as soon as the 
analysis is completed. 


Free Analysis Coupon 





PROFESSOR MAURICE SCHOLDER, D. G. 
The Professor Scholder Institute, Inc., 

101 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. At-o 
Dear Professor Scholder: 

I am enclosing a few specimens of my hair for 
your analysis with the understanding that you 
will tell me what to do to save my hair and re- 
new its growth. This places me under no obliga- 

















5 and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing to learn about our 


plan, all details are 
given you free. Write today for beautifully 
illustrated idea book telling all about. our meth- 
ods which have made so many women inde- 
pendent. Learn how easy it is to make from 
$10 to $25 per week in the most delightful 
home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It's FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES | 
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with his secret formulas, account for his tion whatever 
uniform success in stopping loss of hair, and Name 
actually growing strong, new hair, in cases 
where less gifted and less experienced prac- SGmeess 
titioners have failed completely. City 
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His Legs’ 











abate ih Seeds 


OST men are being whipped every day in the 

battle of life Many have already reached the 

stage where they have THEIR TAILS BETWEEN 
THEIR LEGS. 

They are afraid of everything and everybody. They 
live in a constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful 
existence they are leading. Vaguely they hope for 
SOMETHING TO TURN UP that will make them 
unafraid, courageous, independent. But it never does. 
They continue to work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY. 

Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on 
life. They CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover. 
perhaps to their own surprise, that it isn’t so difficult 
as they imagined, TO SET A HIGH GOAL and reach 
it! Only a few try—it is true—but that makes it 
easier for those who DO try. 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you 
are through? Are you satisfied to keep your wife anid 
children—and yourself—enslaved ? ARE YOU AFRAID 
OF LIFE? 

Suecess is a simple thing to acquire when you know it« 
formula The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGI 
The second is a dash of AMBITION The third is ar 
ounce of MENTAL EFFORT. Mix the whole with your 
God-given faculties and no power on earth can keep you 
from your desires, be they what they may. 

You can develop these God-Given faculties as SIX 
HUNDRED THOUSAND other people have. done 
through Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, whic! 
has swept the world with the force of a religion. It has 
awakened powers in individuals, all over the world, 
they did not DREAM they possessed 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, 
men and women such as these 


T. P. O'Conner, “Father of 


the House of Commons. | : ‘ 
The Late Sir H. Rider Hag- | Ceners! Sir Frederich Mas 


gard, Famous Novelist. Operations Imperial Gea- 
eral Staff. 


General Sir Robert Baden- | 
ey — of the Boy 


= Tet B. ‘Lisdeey, Founder | 
ce Juvenile Court, Den- 


Frask P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
man of Nati War Labor 


| Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C. 
B.. G. C. V. O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. 
Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden 
and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to men- 
tion here. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific pind Training.’ 
has been written about Pelmanism. IT AN BE OB- 
TAINED FREE. Yet thousands of people po read this 
announcement and who NEED this book will not send 


for it. ‘It’s no use,’ they will say. ‘It will do me 
no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘It’s all tommy- 
rot,’’ others will say. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to re- 
main a slave—if you have taken your last whipping 
from life—if you have a spark of INDEPENDENCE 
left in your soul, write for this free book. It tells you 
what Pelmanism is, 
OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do some- 
thing radical in your life. You can not make just an 








Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist- | 
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ordinary move, for you will soon again sink into the mire | 


of discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND 
Mail the coupon below now—now while | 


YOURSELF. 
the resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOURSELF 
is strong. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
71 West 45th Street Suite 109 
The Pelman institute of America, 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 109, New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has ac tually done for over 
600 000 peogle Please send me your free . “Scientific Mina 
nis places me under nwo obligation whatever 


New York City 
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Il -Married An American 


(Continued from page 69) 


the American woman who is travel- 
ing interests herself in the beau- 
ties of Paris, in the theatre, in Paris 


fashions, and our needlework so ex- 
pertly made in France, while the woman- 
student occupies herself with our ad- 
vanced literature, our advanced art. At 
times I am surprised to see that they 
are ignorant of our great writers, while 
they seem to understand our modern 
novelists, which, alas, I am not always 
able to do. Perhaps we can explain this 
attitude by the desire to appear original, 
which is the distinguishing mark of 
youth, but since I am already a mother 
I advise those younger than I not to 
sin by an excess of originality. I recall 
one American girl, with a grave and 
serious air, who thought it cute to re- 
count how she had become intoxicated 
from drinking too many cocktails. Of 
course I don’t generalize from this one 
example, which I do not consider typi- 
cal. 

French women still live under the 
shadow of the iniquitous Code Napo- 
léon, and Man is the master, both in 
law and in fact. Certainly she plays a 
primordial role in the life of the family, 
but after all, it is the husband who dom- 
inates. What I have seen of American 


families in Paris gives me a contrary 
impression. The wife seems to be No 
1. More frequently than in French 
families, the American husband cedes 
to her desires. He occupies himself 
with his business, but gives his wife al- 
most absolute authority in the home 
In plain words, she seems to be the boss 
This dominance of the wife is revealed 
in the respect, both touching and ad- 
mirable, which the sons and daughters 
bear to their mothers. If I may para- 
phrase an American advertisement, I 
would say, “Such respect must be de- 
served.” Which explains the grand and 
noble role assigned to womanhood i 
America. 

In closing this article, I am reminded 
of Pascal’s phrase, “Truth, this side of 
the Pyrenees, error beyond.” I have 
written what I consider to be the truth 
I have blamed and commended with 
equal candor. But some day when I 
visit America, perhaps I will discover 
that the truth had a considerable por- 
tion of error. If that be so, I will be 
courageous enough to confess my mis- 
take. But I hope that new facts and 
new truths will never destroy my sin- 
cere admiration for the good qualities 
which I now believe you possess. 


Illinois Burns the Mortgage 


(Continued from page 47) 


gatherings, ranging from groups of a few 
hundred in small communities to a 
luncheon of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and to great outdoor mass 
meetings, one of the latter attracting 
25,000 on the grounds of the Western 
Electric Company in Chicago. 

“We are letting all good Americans 
feel they are a part of the Legion in 
spirit,’ said Commander Watkins 
recently. “We of the Legion know 
that the time for getting is past and 
that the time for giving of our best to 
the nation and our community is here 
We say to our community, ‘What can 
we give? What can we do to insure 
better citizenship among the present 
and coming generations?’ The Illinois 
public is associating the Legion not with 
public appeals and subscriptions but 
with leadership in the work of Ameri- 
canization by an organization which 
stands on its own feet and meets its 
obligations. Nor will the people of 
Illinois forget the work of American 
Legion posts in saving lives and prop- 
erty and extending relief after great 
cyclones and floods. The term ‘service 
man’, not ‘ex-service man’ is synony- 
mous with Legionnaire in Illinois.” 

Illinois boasts of one of the most 
complete Legion service bureaus in the 
country. It is operated on a budget of 
$40,000 a year with Lester R. Benston, 


of Chicago, as State Service Officer, and 
every penny is expended to obtain the 
greatest amount of service for appli- 
cants. Last year twenty-eight thousand 
claims were handled through the bureau 
at its office in Chicago and its branch 
in East St. Louis. Eleven hundred 
men were placed in employment in 1927 
without charge. 

Invaluable service is rendered by the 
Judge Advocate’s Department, whose 
head is Allan T. Gilbert, of Chicago 
and which gives free legal counsel to 
veterans and their kin through county 
judge advocates. 

A spirit of competition between posts 
and districts has aided in every effort 
undertaken for greater membership or 
other worthwhile aim. A series of cita- 
tions giving honorable mention to offi- 
cers and individual members who have 
performed outstanding work for the 
Legion has been initiated. A Hall of 
Fame has just been established at De- 
partment Headquarters at Bloomington 
and beginning with 1927, the post lead- 
ing the State in its performance of un- 
selfish civic duties during the year will 
be honored by a bronze tablet in this 
hall. 

Poppy Day profits form a backbone 
of the splendid service work done by 
the department. Last May the depart- 
ment cleared more than $41,000 after 
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paying all expenses, and the local posts 
disposed of the poppies at a proportion- 
ate profit. The state organization and 
the posts are under the strictest obliga- 


tion to devote Poppy Day proceeds | 


only to service work, and this restric- 
tion is faithfully adhered to through- 
out the department. 

Not only is the Illinois wing of The 
American Legion out of debt, but at the 
end of the fiscal year the department 
will have over $135,000 to its credit 
above all expenses. On June rst, a 
$55,000 trust fund was created at inter- 
est, a “living trust” with which to meet 
the general and individual needs of the 
organization and its members in lean 
years which may come. The trust fund 
will remain intact for fifteen years. It 
is expected that $45,000 will be added 
in a short time, making the total 
$100,000. 

One of the features of Legion prog- 
ress in Illinois has been the energetic 
tackling of the big city membership 
problem. Chicago has capitulated to 
The American Legion more completely 
than any other large city. During “Le- 
gion Week,” from February 12 to 10, 
1927, display cards and similar devices 
were placed in 3,500 street cars and an 
almost equal number of elevated cars 
and on all suburban trains. The press 
gave generous support, radio lent its 
voice, slides were displayed in picture 
houses free of charge and an energetic 
campaign of personal calls was pushed 
by nearly every post. 

The governor of Illinois and the 
mayor of every city and smaller com- 
munity issued a proclamation at the 
start of “Legion Week.” In many 
places this was signalized by the blow- 
ing of factory whistles and by noisy 
dashes of fire fighting apparatus. Avia- 
tion played its part when Commander 
Watkins flew from Chicago to Bloom- 
ington in a Ryan monoplane with five 
thousand membership cards at the close 
of the drive. On more than three hun- 
dred signboards in Chicago and vicinity 
the call of the Legion was proclaimed 
in glaring colors. 

“Legion Week” ended strong — with 
5,500 new membership cards for- 
warded to state and national headquar- 
ters. It was the principal battle but 
not the only one in the persistent cam- 
paign which has increased the depart- 
ment membership by more than thir- 
teen thousand during the present year 

Space does not permit a complete 
category of the myriad features which 
have made the Illinois Department an 
outstanding unit in spite of its period 
of depression and forbidding handicaps 
How the interest of Chicago Legion- 
naires and their close neighbors 
constantly kept on keen edge by the 
Cook County Council, comprising one 
hundred and fifty posts with 28,000 
members, would form the basis of a sep- 


< 


1s 


arate article. The story of Legion service 


to the community in the tornado-swept 
zone and in the floods at Peoria, Beards- 
town, Cairo and other places has been 
recounted. 
“The (Continued on page 72) 
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We BUY for CASH 
Highest Prices Paid for Jewelry, Optical and 
Sporting Goods, Musical Instruments. Send for 
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64 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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aids millions of cozy homes. See the 
world’s greatest premium values, new- 
est designs in pretty lamps, comfy rock- 


ers,daintycurtains,choice silverware,etc. 
You are invited to have a Larkin Club of 


your own and earn rich Rewards, just i 
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spare moments. The Coupon below brings 


your own Larkin Catalog ana tells how to 


start a Larkin Club easily and quickly. 
(Use This Convenient Coupon) 


Peoria, Ill. 


Send me your new Catalog No. 36. 
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These pictures 
show Mr. Shir- 
ley's improve- 
ment in draw- 
ing. Read his 
letter 


From Drudgery to 
$380022 a YEAR, 
Jor - DRAWING 


Just a few years ago Lloyd Shirley had a 
small-pay clerical job with no future. It 
was drudgery. He liked to draw, but could 
not quit and go to art school. One day his wife 
read a Federal School ad, and sent for “Your 
Future,” telling about the Federal Course. 
Mr. Shirley enrolled, studying evenings. In 
just a few months he accepted a position as 
artist for a paper company, at a better 
salary.” He’s been climbing steadily since 
—read his letter: 


“T feel as though my old days of drudg- 
ery were a bad dream. Now I am earning 
$3800.00 a year and I have just started 
This commercial drawing is work I love to 
do. If it had not been for the opportunity 
of studying art in my spare time, and the 
kindly interest of the Federal fac ulty, I 
would never have gotten out of the rut I 

was in. The practical, thorough, short 
course I took with the Federal School 
made my success possible.”’ 


Send for ‘‘Your Future’’ 


Mr. Shirley is typical of hundreds of Federal Students 
who have gotten out of the rut, doubled and tripled 
their incomes in a short time. If you like to draw, and 
have a little ambition, read “ Your Future” and find 
out what amazing progress you - 

ean make with the right art train- 
ing. Use the coupon now, 
stating age and occupation. 









































































1557 Federal Schools Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “Your Future.” 
Present 
Age . Occupation 
Name 
Write address plainly in margin. 
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Xmas Cards}, 


Esther McCall, Ark. earned $59 first da 
Mary Kline, Pa. earned $164in four days— Ww. } 
C. Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
y our income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour you can spare 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything 
Writ k!St 
$10 Outfit Free on — ee te 
money. Rush season right at hand. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 719 Chicago, In. 
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Illinois Burns the Mortgage 


(Continued from page 71) 


American Legion has been successful 
through building up the public confi- 
dence in our organization,” said Com- 
mander Watkins. “This successful con- 
dition is not so much due to the high- 
er officers or other outstanding men but 
to the big mass of hard-working, con- 
scientious, loyal members of the state’s 
650 posts. We have kept the Legion 
out of political activities and _ affilia- 
tions. The public, the state officers 
and Legislature, the leaders of civic 
affairs, churches, labor, business and 
education have confidence in The 
American Legion in managing its own 


affairs and in co-operating for the best 
interests of State and nation. 

“Let the word go out that Illinois 
has done more than ‘burn the mortgage 
From the middle of the field we have 
raced into first place in membership 
and, what is even more important, we 
have proved that any department has 
within itself the leadership, the energy 
and the resources to come into its right- 
ful place in the Legion. We know 
that the future will demand an even 
swifter pace than the past, for the Le- 
gion as a whole is on the threshold of 
new growth and new importance.” 


Everybody Out! 


(Continued from page 43) 


Harrisonville didn’t look quite venera- 
ble, it distinctly suggested the gray 
hairs and plumpness of middle age. The 
square, well-paved with red brick; the 
courthouse and every business building 
around also of substantial brick. Here 
was the population focus of an even 
two thousand; a town with no one ex- 
cessively rich nor pinched by poverty 
A typical Mid-West rural community; a 
creamery, a flour-mill, a large brick 
plant and an iron foundry the only in- 
dustrial plants. Just to read the map 
names around about somehow added 
more flavor of real Missouri countryside 
—‘Peculiar” on the one side, “East 
Lynne” on the other! The nearest ir- 
ritants of city life safely removed forty 
miles to the north at Kansas City, just 
beyond convenient commuting distance; 
Harrisonville itself at the heart of a 
county of undulating rich black farm 
lands worth $100 to $200 or more an 
acre, with nearly all the land long un- 
der cultivation 

“Forest fires’ here? Well, hardly! 
The nearest Ozark forests of any ex- 
tent lay a good hundred miles distant 

“Mine explosions?” What little coal 
mining Cass County does is in surface 


strip veins and chiefly with a steam 
shovel. 
“Tornadoes,” then? Twisters were 


possible, out of Kansas on the county’s 
western border, but in my time I 
couldn't recall any. 

Even farther removed was Harrison- 
ville from the zones of Gulf coast hur- 
ricanes and sea-coast earthquakes. 

“Floods?” That was the last 
left on a long list 

So now, with a quickening interest, I 
took stock of the menace of a storm. 
The wind was whistling shrilly. Sud- 
denly a loud spatter of rain. A moment 
more and the skies cracked in a barrage 
of thunder and lightning. The rain fell 
in white sheets, almost like a Colorado 
cloudburst. To the north, Blue River 
was swollen flood stage 


item 


Here in Harrisonville a bolt of light- 
ning knocked the city lighting system 
out for ten or fifteen minutes; Court- 
house Square for that period was left in 
a pitch blackness reminding an old A 
E. F.-er of air-raid nights in Soissons 
and Neufchateau. But then, abruptly 
out flashed the lights again; away 
swished the water brimming in the gut- 
ters; and Harrisonville’s square, cap- 
ping a little hilltop, immediately forgot 
that any deluge ever had visited it 
Evidently, there was no “flood peril 
here either 

But there is another menace in the 
way of disasters which is universal and 
never to be overlooked, however hap- 
pily your town is situated otherwise; no 
community, big or little, ever is safe 
from its threat. And in Harrisonville 
back in 1902, it had caused the worst 
calamity in the town’s history. This 
peril, as I soon learned the next morn- 
ing, was the one which the emergency 
relief unit of Hurley Lee Spicer Post 
of The American Legion is so well or- 
ganized to combat. Nearly fifty men 
if so great a number were required 
stand ready to cope with it. 

Harrisonville so completely trusts in 
these ex-service men that she throws 
upon the members of this Legion post 
numbering ninety the entire responsibil- 
ity of handling such an emergency, and 
even adds, automatically, at the mo- 
ment the siren of alarm sounds, the du- 
ties of special policemen with power to 
make arrests and with half a dozen 
army rifles available, if necessary, to 
enforce their authority. Last spring 
the citizens further attested in hand- 
some fashion their faith in these ex- 
service men by voting five to one to 
furnish an apparatus for them such as 
few places of the size of Harrisonville 
can boast. The bill for it ran to $6,275 

And this is how it comes about that 
Harrisonville has a Legion post which 
probably can meet in fewer fractions 
of a second than any other in the land 
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his company can and does meet—al- 
ways with a healthy-sized quorum-— 
every time an ear-splitting siren, in the 
block just back of where the post club- 
rooms overlook the square, shrieks out 
the alarm of fire. 

When that siren, which is a noise- 
maker with a voice to -wake the dead, 
let’s go its wail such members of the 
post as happen to be near the fire sta- 
tion at the time streak it on the double 
to get aboard the truck. Others jump 
for handy motor cars and pursue. The 
first qualified driver to arrive at the fire 
house sets the engine roaring and mans 
the wheel. This may be Levi Smith, 
Jr., shedding his butcher’s apron in the 
Levi Smith and Son Meat Market; or 
Oren ‘S. Webster, shucking the green 
eyeshade of a clerk in the post office; 
or Joel R. Ewing, slamming down the 
grate of his wicket as assistant cashier 
of the Citizens’ National Bank. The 
two Big Bens (must have our little joke 
—'scusit, please) must respond with 
special quickness to any alarm, and 
come racing down the steps of the 
courthouse: Ben Edwards, Chief of 
the Department, from his office of City 
Engineer; Ben Prater, Assistant Chief, 
from his office as County Highway En- 
gineer. Maurel L. Griffin, Post Com- 
mander, pops out hatless from the 
wholesale grocery house of which he is 
local manager. Frank Tuttle, Post Ad- 
jutant, and city editor of the Cass 
County Democrat, has, as befits an alert 
newspaper man, telephoned to get the 
location of the fire; he swings aboard 
the back step of the fire truck as it 
passes, a pencil still over his ear. 

However serious the business of fire- 
fighting may become, it usually has in 
Harrisonville a touch of humor, too. 
Men in barber shops with only half 
the lather scraped from their chins may 
sputter indignantly when Ivan Nelson 
and Harry Stein dart outside to answer 
to an alarm. The flour-whitened fingers 
of Finis Volle, the baker, may share a 
hand-rail on the lurching fire truck with 
the oil-blackened mitts of Orville Par- 
rish, motor mechanic. Ewing Glenn 
in the corner drug store may have to 
leave a prescription unfilled; or A. B. 
Allgaier, across the street, may uncere- 
moniously desert an amazed guest who 
has just lined up to the hotel register. 

Out of his real estate office Harry 
Bird may flee while a customer for a 
farm loan remains behind gasping, a pen 
all poised ready to sign on the dotted 
line. At the same signal the Davis 
Brothers’ Garage practically closes 
shop, for both Harlan and Dan have to 
hop into the nearest motor car and chase 
after the fire truck. Simultaneously 
the Dodge Agency, also, may suspend 
business owing to the hasty departure 
of a member of the firm, Orion J. L. 
Brookhart. The roll-top on the desk 
of the deputy county clerk, William A. 
Holloway, slams down; J. Edwin Clats- 
worthy darts out from behind the lock- 
boxes in the postoffice; and the younger 
Carter, John V., blisters the air down 
an aisle full of customers toward the 
front door (Continued on page 74) 
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WANTED At Once! 


500 Men for Rural Retailing and 
1000 City and Town Customers 


BIG PROFITS! s3c00°rs S500. 
= $3000 TO $5000 YEARLY 

If you are dissatisfied with small] profits and slow sellers, 
why not let the greatest industry of its kind supply you with 
everything you require to meet and undersell the strongest compe- 
tition, give Consumers best values and service, and make the larg- 
est sales and profits? 

The House of Rawleigh and its Products are known all over 
America—in every state and province. We supply everything re- 
HON. W. T. RA quired—good stocks of leading necessities—the best outfits—the 
abl, — most practical sales methods which get the most business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and unusually 
valuable outfits for Town and City Districts 


If you have health, steady habits, and can fur- 
nish business references showing that you are cap- 
able and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied 
with clear monthly profits of from $100 
to $400 and often more, the year around, 
write for full particulars. Give age, oc- 
cupation, and state when you could start, 
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ASensational Offer! 
Only $1.00 and you get the fam- 
ous 21-Jewel Stud erWatch 
direct from factory! Balance 
in easy monthly payments! 
west ever named on sim- 
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| Everybody Out! 


(Continued from page 73) 


of the big general store just off Court- 
house Square. 

The first quartette—or half a dozen 
—to reach the fire truck shove it off. 
They make, as Frank Tuttle attests, 
“plenty of noise”: the engine roaring 
and siren, bell and horn all going at 
once. There’s a reason for this—the 
other firemen, who follow in a swift 
procession of touring cars and delivery 
wagons, will have no trouble to keep 
hot on the trail. It’s a speedy truck, 
you see, despite its weight; and to date 
the one sorrow of the fire department 
is thus expressed by Driver Joel Ewing, 
late U. S. Navy. 

“Some day, maybe,” wistfully he ap- 
pears to say it, “there'll be a fire some- 
where up the Kansas City pike.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s a fine slab road up that way, 
mate; and this cutter will do sixty 
knots an hour. Then we can roll!” 

When the apparatus arrives at a 
blaze, its powerful engines are switched 
to pumping. The hosemen hook up 
their pipe to a city water hydrant if 
one is handy. If not, no matter. They 
can drop a line into a well or a pond 
and pump with just as heavy a pres- 
sure. The fire-fighters saw to it that 
they got real value for their money 
when they spent the city’s $6,275. If 
necessary, this up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment can shoot an inch-and-a-quarter 
column of water over the top of the 
courthouse cupola, a height the equiva- 
lent of eight stories. Two or three able- 
bodied smoke-eaters are required to 
hold the nozzle of it. If you doubt 
this, ask Tuttle. He once tried to 
wrestle, unaided, with this mechanical 
boa-constrictor. “I never did find my 
hat again,” he adds, sadly. 

Heavy black rubber slickers and fish- 
ermen’s black sou’wester headgear with 
chin straps are the uniform. 

“But,” demanded the Inquiring Re- 
porter, “what if steel helmets should 
be required, such as city firemen have 
to put on when bricks are falling?” 

“We have them,” Chief Edwards re- 
plied. 

“What are they like?” (Cautiously, 
this, scenting that there might be a 
catch in the answer.) 

“A good deal like the old tin derbies 
we once wore in France. They used 
to shed scrap-iron. So why not bricks? 
One of the boys who nearly got choked 
to death by smoke at the fire last sum- 
mer in the meat-market building now 
hangs his old gas mask on the end of 
the truck, too.” 

That fire in the meat-market build- 
ing, certain of the townsfolk later as- 
sured me, furnished further ample justi- 
fication for the citizens’ confidence in 
the stanchness and efficiency of the Le- 
gionnaire Fire Department and in its 
expensive apparatus Barely two 
months after the new six-cylinder en- 





gine had been installed, a fire broke out, 
one day last August, at 1:30 o'clock in 
the morning. A butcher-shop fire, be- 
cause fats and grease burn fiercely, is 
no joke to any fire department, and 
this blaze, catching in the middle of 
the night, had got a good start before 
the alarm was sounded. Under condi- 
tions such as used to exist in Harrison- 
ville it might easily have demolished the 
entire row of business buildings on the 
east side of the square. 

The Legionnaire Fire Department 
fought it all night, kept it confined to 
the premises where it started, and ap- 
parently had it licked just before 
dawn. Then it broke out once more 
in the basement. But by 6:30 it was 
downed again for the last count. Costly 
as the engine was, the townsfolk decid- 
ed after this that it undoubtedly had 
paid for itself already. 

A little earlier in this account, per- 
haps, I should have made clear a cer- 
tain distinction which these Legion fire 
fighters took care to impress upon me 
as important. It is this: that the “Le- 
gionnaire Fire Department” (the offi- 
cial name) of Harrisonville, is an or- 
ganization quite distinct and separate 
from Hurley Lee Spicer Post of The 
American Legion. Every member of 
the Fire Department, however, is and 
must be in future recruited solely from 
the local Legion post. 

But under a stiff cross-examination 
the adjutant of the post at last con- 
fessed what might happen if the mem- 
bers of Spicer Post should take a no- 
tion to hang up a speed record for the 
swiftest rally ever made by any Legion 
post: 

“The fire alarm sounds. 
of seconds, you've got 


In a matter 
a quorum 


Then: ‘Legionnaire Fire Department. 
fall out!’” [Pause.] “ ‘Hurley Lee 
Spicer Post, fall in!’ And there’s your 
record!” 


Fire Department is 
friendly and very generous toward 
Hurley Lee Spicer Post. Wouldn't for 
the world see the post want for any 
real necessity. Furthermore, this Fire 
Department is upon the soundest possi- 
ble sort of footing financially—and 
every new blaze makes it sounder, As 
an organization, the fire company draws 
a regular salary of $25 a month from 
the city; in addition, every time there 
is a blaze to fight, fifteen firemen get 
paid $2.50 each for their services 
Actual attendance at fires always is 
larger than fifteen, but no more than 
that number receive any compensation 
But nobody kicks about this; nor, for 
that matter, neither does anyone pocket 
a nickel of either the salary or the 
fees. The money all goes into the 
company fund. 

At the beginning of negotiations be- 
tween the city dads and the Official 
Spokesman of the Legion post, a curi- 


Naturally, the 
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= colloquy upon the matter of pay 
took place. The city made the post 
“a rather flattering offer.” 

“It won’t do,” promptly replied the 
O. S. 

“All right, you can have more then.” 

“That won’t do, either—but we will 





take less.” 

Upon that basis they finally arbitra- 
ted the affair to mutual satisfaction. 
There remained, then, one other tick- 
lish point in the arrangements. The 
members of this Legion post, all of 
whom had, as Harry Bird expressed it 
to me, “a stake in the town, and wanted 
to see it do well in every particular,” 
felt a strong aversion for the old fire- 
bell tower, an eyesore on Courthouse 
Square. 

Would the city dads agree to junk 
it, if, for a substitute, the members of 
the fire department dug down in their 
jeans to buy a modern electric siren 
and present it to the city at a cost of 
$450? Agreed. So now everybody is 
happy. Incidentally, this improved 
type of fire alarm was an item which 
helped, along with the modern truck, to 
procure for Harrisonville a lower in- 
surance rate, to the direct financial ben- 
efit of every property-holder in town. 

Despite all this open-handedness, 
and the further fact that the fire de- 
partment makes good all personal losses 
such as ruined shoes and burned cloth- 
ing to its personnel, this company re- 
mains a well-heeled organization. Since 
it makes use of Hurley Lee Spicer 
Post’s clubrooms for a supper and 
smoker every second Wednesday night 
(the caterer’s bill paid for out of the 
mess fund of the fire company) it feels 
an obligation toward the post and has 
had the rooms fixed up real homey and 
comfortable-like. Everything combines 
here to make a visitor feel that two of 
the best clubs in town meet in that 


second floor on the east side of the 
square. Exclusive organizations, both, 
where “riding the goat” meant a year 
or two of dreary camps and—you know 
the rest of it. Some of the items are 
mud, cooties, torpedoes, air raids, gas, 
H. E. shells, hot lead, hospitals. 
Mean jobs in that initiation work! 
The thought struck me forcefully short- 
ly after I had got Chief Edwards to 
step around the square and gather some 
of his band to pose for a photograph. 
Quickly they assembled. An awkward 
pause then till someone with a sense of 
humor piped up: “Fall in!” Then 
“Let ‘er roll!”—and the camera clicked. 
When that was over and they fell out 
again, it occurred to me to ask what 
their outfits were in wartime. Chief 
Edwards had drawn one of the least 
enviable of mean jobs—grave registra- 
tion. Carter had held down one which 
to my taste would have offered just as 
little enjoyment—the ammunition train. 
There are happier billets, too, than the 
one Glenn had, as a medic. What a 
deuce of a lot of thankless jobs there 
I had 


were in that war, anyway! 
guessed Ewing’s service from his sea 
lingo, but deck-swabbing isn’t any 


sweeter task than Maring had,-in the 
engineers, or Holloway, in the motor 
transport, or Assistant Chief Prater, in 
the signal corps. Or, when you come 
right down to cases, who gets it in the 
neck going and coming more often than 
a doughboy?—Tuttle’s job. 

But all that sort of thing, a stiff ini- 
tiation to begin with, hardships and 
adventure, perils and jokes to share, and 
today a genuine service to their com- 
munity, with occasional further excite- 
ments thrown in—along with humorous 
incidents for good measure—undoubted- 
ly must help a lot to bind members of 
a post together in a fellowship such as 
nothing else in the world could do. 


Fticcups 


(Continued from page 13) 


low-comedy vaudeville turn of Nature, 
which elicits sympathy from nobody, 
but on the contrary merely makes the 
listener say, “Oh, stop that noise, will 
you! Why, sure you can stop it, if 
you want to!” And yet people have 
died of hiccups, and all the medical 
skill in the world was unable to save 
them. A _ ridiculous and humiliating 
way of dying, thought Dr. Snebbett; 
as silly as being bitten by a pet monkey, 
or something of that sort. 

Mrs. Avery was weak, but when she 
saw Dr. Snebbett, the animal gleam of 
confidence which swept over her eyes 
and dispelled the dull glaze in them, 
made the good doctor feel queerly 
ashamed. She put her great hand in 
his hands like a trustful child. 

“I’m sorry, Annie,” said the doctor. 
Seems as though we could do some- 
thing about this. Now, have you tried 
holding your breath and counting? 


| Just try that. Count about thirty, slow. 


One—two—three.” It was no use. The 
plaintive, tired “oop” returned, stub- 
bornly. 

Knowing that Dr. McNichol had prob- 
ably employed all the drugs which he 
himself would naturally use, Dr. Sneb- 
bett made no further effort. He mere- 
ly sat and held Mrs. Avery’s hand, and 
indulged himself to a quiet, prodigious 
course of mendacity, which interested 
his patient exceedingly. 

“Annie,” said the doctor, thoughtful- 
ly, “how long have I known you?” 

“About thirty—oop—years,” was the 
reply. 

“Thirty years. I guess that’s right. 
It’s a long time. And I was just think- 
ing, Annie, that we are both getting 
along in years. Of course, you're 
younger than I am. But people don’t 
know, who look at us and see our big, 
husky looking bodies, what hidden 
troubles we may have. Now, for in- 
stance, Annie, (Continued on page 76) 
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fast. He wasn’t getting over $50 a 
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How’d he do it?” 

Bill—“Took up a course with the 
1.C. S. and studied at night. That’s 
why the old crowd hasn’t seen so 
much of him in the last few years. 
I wish I’d had the sense to do it 
too. I’d be making more money 
right now if I had.” 
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Fliccups 


(Continued from page 75) 


don’t you ever tell a living soul—but 
I’m likely to pop off at any minute. 
Do you realize that?” 

“Oh, doctor—oop—don’t say that. I 
—oop—can’t believe it, doctor. You—” 

“My heart,” lied the doctor, placing 
one hand reverently in the center of his 
great expanse of shirt bosom. “Likely 
to stop any moment. Or it may go on 
a few years more. Who knows? I 
ought to quit practising, and take care 
of myself. A sudden shock might settle 
me. My wife doesn’t know. Why 
should she?” 


Mrs. Avery was clearly more dis- 
tressed about the doctor’s condition 
than she was about her own. She 


gazed upon the an- 
cient liar with more 
commiseration and 
anguish than he had 
expected, and it made 
him feel cheap. But 
he went deliberately 
on: 

“Yes, a 
shock might settle 
me, Annie. That 
accident I had—you 
heard about it—that 
was a wonder it 
didn’t put me under 


sudden 


ground. I don’t know 
to this day how it 
happened—” 


At this moment, by order, the door 
of the room abruptly opened, and Bill 
Avery entered. “Dr. McNichol says—” 
he began—saw the doctor, and stopped. 

“T was just telling your wife, Avery,” 
shouted Dr. Snebbett, “that I’ve got a 
weak heart—a weak heart, you hear, 
and a shock of any kind might kill me! 
I told her that the accident to my 
automobile might have killed me by 
stopping my heart—my heart—” the 
doctor had risen and was pointing an 
accusing finger at Avery, “and you are 
the man responsible for that accident!” 

“Tt’s a lie!” gasped Bill Avery, step- 
ping back from the accusing finger. 
“It’s a lie. I didn’t—” 

“You are the one that lies!” shouted 
the doctor. “Annie Avery, look at this 
man! This man—if he is a man—but 
I think he’s snake—is the man who has 
tried to kill us both. For years, Annie 
Avery, you’ve worked and slaved to 
support that dirty rascal, and this is 
what comes of it—he tries to kill us 
both—”’ 

Annie Avery had raised her head and 
was staring uncomprehendingly at the 
doctor first, then at her dropped-jaw 
husband. 

“Before God and your wife, you must 
settle with me,” cried Dr. Snebbett. 
“If you’re a man, and not a snake, 
you'll fight. Take that!” 

The elderly doctor had suddenly 
drawn back his arm and planted a fist 
directly upon Bill Avery’s jaw. The 





force of the blow propelled the small 
man back against the door with such 
force that the panel cracked, and the 
two small eyes nearly popped from 
Bill’s head. 

The woman on the bed screamed. 
And she forgot to hiccup. 

But Bill Avery, though small, was 
wiry and resilient. Not having tired 
himself out with any kind of work, but | 
having kept himself in fine physical 
condition pitching horseshoes in back 
of the Star Garage, he was only stunned 
and hurt by the solid blow on the jaw. 
He shook himself like a wet dog, and 
put his fists in approved fighting posi- 
tion. He stood ready for battle. 


“So that’s your 


game, you big stiff, 
is it?” he screamed. 

“Don’t you dare 
touch the doctor, 
Bill!” yelled Mrs 
Avery, from the bed. 

“He hit me first, 
Annie! It was just 
a dirty trick to knock 
me out, see? Tl 


show him—” 

For an instant Dr. 
Snebbett was filled 
with alarm. Not 
cowardice, by any 
means. But simply 
at the awful humil- 
iation of being forced to fight with a 
person for whom he had nothing but 
contempt. He felt sure that there was 
enough strength and will left in his old 
body to beat this insignificant wretch— 
but the shame of it! Almost prayer- 
fully, Dr. Snebbett put the second part 
of his program into action. With a 
shrill cry, he clutched at his breast—he 
forced the blood into his great head by 
a fine exertion of dramatic power—he 
cried, “My heart! It’s come!” and top- 
pled over upon the bed. For a mo- 
ment the big doctor shivered. Then | 
he drew a long breath, expelled it with 
a moan, and it was all over. 

“I never touched him!” were the first 
scared words which shot from Bill 
Avery’s mouth. 

“You—you killed him, you—you var- 
mint!” cried Annie Avery, weeping hys- 
terically—but not hiccuping. “You vile 
thing! You've killed the dearest, sweet- 
est man in the world. Doctor!” She 
sat up in bed and put her hands upon 





the back of Snebbett’s head. “Doctor! 
Speak, doctor!” Then she groaned 
“Tt’s no use! He’s gone! He said his 


heart was likely to go any minute.” 
“Tell it as it is, Annie!” whimpered 
Bill Avery. “You didn’t see me hit him 
You know I didn’t hit him. He hit 
me, remember. You seen him wallop 
me on the jaw. Look at my face. I’m 
spitting blood, see!” | 
It was true. Bill spat out a red sam- | 
ple to prove that Snebbett’s right arm | 
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| had delivered the goods with plenty ot 
power to spare. 

Bill Avery saw her coming for him, 
and his eyes began to bulge. He thought 
his wife had suddenly gone crazy. 

“Wait, Annie! Look! Lemme tell 
you—” 
" That was all he said. She had him 
by the scruff of the neck and jammed 
his head against the wall with an impact 
which shook the room. Then she 
started to shake him, as a terrier shakes 
a rat. This mild, patient woman, who 
had been browbeaten and hectored and 
swindled for years by the little loafer 
with drooping mustaches, began to 
shake her husband. She shook him till 
his head wobbled helplessly on his 
shoulders, and the teeth rattled in his 
head. 

“An—nie! Loooook!” 

“You good-for-nothing mur-mur-der- 
er!” cried Annie Avery. Then she be- 
gan to mop him, and scrub him, against 
the floor. She was the best mopper 
and scrubber in the township. She had 
mopped and scrubbed and mopped and 
scrubbed for many years, to keep Bill 
in pocket money; and she knew all the 
fine points of the exercise. First the 
back of his head hit the floor, and then 
his nose battered the carpet. Then 
she turned him over and began again. 
The wind went out of him, and he be- 
gan to turn slightly bluish. And all the 
time she talked, pantingly. She can- 
vassed Bill’s ancestry and past life, and 
threw in some comments upon his per- 
sonal appearance, for good measure. 
All the pent-up exasperation and suffer- 
ing of the years went into that mop- 
ping process. 

Finally, when she was done mopping 
Bill, she sat on the edge of the bed, 
threw him like a sack of flour across 
her knees and spanked him. Mrs. 
Avery had large, red and calloused 
hands, earned at the tub. When she 
spanked, it made a dull, sickening thud. 
There was just enough life left in Bill 
to squirm at the first spank. After 
that, he didn’t even squirm. He 
moaned softly. He made a noise which 
sounded like “Ug,” his breath expended. 








Two -NMen 


And when she had worn herself out, 
she stood the little man on his feet and 
pushed him once—pushed him just once 
in the direction of the door. The door 
was closed, and he cracked the panel 
when he struck. 

“Now, you go get a job. Or maybe 
you better go right to prison, I don’t 
care. Don’t come back here. Hear 
me?” 

And Bill crawled out. 

Annie had even forgotten the doctor. 
She turned and found the corpulent 
gentleman sitting up on the side of the 
bed, clenching his teeth tightly to keep 
back his merriment. “I feel better, An- 
nie,” said the doctor. “I guess your 
hiccups are gone.” 

“Thank the Lord, doctor!” panted 
Mrs. Avery—though it wasn’t clear 
whether she was thankful about the hic- 
cups or the doctor’s recovery. 


T was perhaps a month afterward 
when Dr. Snebbett met Annie 

Avery in the main street. He mar- 
veled, first of all, that she was wearing 
a new dress and new shoes. She greet- 
ed the doctor effusively. 

“I never paid you for that visit, when 
I had the hiccups, doctor. Bless you, 
Doctor Snebbett, you saved my life!” 

“I did more than that, Annie. How’s 
Bill?” 

“Working every day,” was the reply, 
as Mrs. Avery’s teeth set together in a 
hard, straight line. ‘And he’d better! 
I had to lick him once or twice the first 
week, but he’s doing well now. He 
brings me his envelope every week, and 
I give him fifty cents for his tobacco. 
Do you think that’s humoring him too 
much, doctor?” 

Dr. Snebbett was not a revengeful 
man. He could forgive and forget. But 
he saw no reason in this case, to for- 
give or forget with unnecessary haste. 
He pulled his countenance together into 
a severe aspect, and replied: 

“I should say, Annie, that twenty- 
five cents was ample—ample.” Then 
he lifted his hat cavalierly, as he always 
did to his woman patients, and strode 
upon his way. 


in a Basket 
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distinguishable landmarks will vanish. 
8 P. M. It is dusk. Highways are 
marked with hundreds of moving lights, 
a procession of tiny fire-flies. Ugly 
storm clouds appear to be just ahead 
of us at our altitude of two thousand 
five hundred feet. Forked flashes of 
lightning dart like a barrier across our 
path and thunder is crashing and rum- 
bling. We climb a little higher and get 
over it. A huge pattern of electric 
lights must be the city of Warren, Ohio. 
P. M. Mack has turned in and I 

am piloting now. A mattress of sand- 
bags is not the most comfortable thing 
in the world but he is catching forty 
winks, using my overcoat for a blanket. 





Half an hour ago we sighted our first 
air beacon revolving below the horizon. 
The committee told us that we would 
cross the airway of the mail planes and 
they generally fly at about our altitude. 
They have been warned to be on the 
lookout for us, however, and we will 
flash our lights on the balloon—unless 
we both happen to be blindly groping 
our way through a cloud bank. It is 
dark now. We have decided to stay at 
between ‘two thousand and three thou- 
sand feet through the night. The lights 
of a big city are_just to the south; it 
must be Youngstown. Persons are evi- 
dently trying to signal us, judging by 
the winking (Continued on page 78) 
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lights at various places. Highways 
spreading from the city are chains of 


moving lights—Memorial Day motor- 
ists on their way home. 
10 P. M. We are out over open 


The lights of small towns 
appear on either side. We are passing 
our third aeria: beacon. Three times I 
have heard the hum of an airplane mo- 
tor quite near. The first time Mack got 
right up—but we were not in the clouds 
and he lay down again. When I hear 
the drum of the airplane motor I can 
see three or four other pilots flashing 
their hand searchlights on the surface 
of their bags. They are some distance 
away and in different directions, but they 
evidently are staying with us. 

11 P. M. To keep awake, I have 
been chewing tobacco the way a five- 
and-ten salesgirl masticates her gum. 
The balloon has found an oscillating 
equilibrium and I can check any ten- 
dency towards descent with a few hand- 
fuls of sand. When I flashed on my 
light a minute ago a dog thought our 
bag was a moon and began barking 
There has been nothing in the past two 
hours by which I could check our course. 
Heat lightning is flashing around the 
horizon but it isn’t like the forked 
streaks that cause some concern. We 
have been in the clouds quite frequently 
in the last half hour. Mack just got 
up and ate a sandwich. I am going to 
turn in. 

2 A. M. I just woke up after a good 
refreshing sleep. Mack said I snored 
like a fog-horn so he didn't worry about 
any planes coming near us. He has 
nothing to report except that the balloon 
is maintaining its equilibrium almost 
without attention. He has seen the 
lights of several towns but could not 
identify any of them. From the plain- 
ness with which we hear rushing water 
we figure we are not far above the peaks 
of the Alleghanies. Mack is going to 
catch another nap—neither of us would 
ever make Lindberghs 

3 A. M. It is beginning to get tight 
We have been in the clouds for most of 
the last hour and I think we are pretty 
well over the mountains. I could hear 
locomotives coughing and wheezing up- 
grade half an hour ago and the roar of 
mountain streams seemed to be only a 
few feet underneath. A rooster just 
greeted us from somewhere below. 
Clouds are thickening up but it is get- 
ting much lighter 


country now. 


4 A. M. It is light now, but we 
won't have any sunshine down here to- 
day. We are over the mountains. The 
short glimpses I get of the country 
show peaceful farms. I have seen a 
half dozen trout streams I would like 
to fish. Birds are entertaining me now 


with a grand chirping symphony and 
the wind in the trees is a pleasant ac- 
companiment. The lights of a big city 
were visible to the north just before it 


got light. I figure they were either 
Buffalo or Rochester, or possibly Syra- 
cuse. It is too early for farmers to be 
up. We will be able to get a positive 
identification of our position as soon as 
we can hail one. Our altimeter says 
two thousand five hundred feet but I 
don’t think we are one thousand five 
hundred feet above the ground. 

5 A. M. Mack just woke up and 
we are having breakfast. The clouds 
are thickening again. When we emerged 
from the last bank we passed over a 
valley with a long lake, at five hundred 
feet altitude. There are many beauti- 
ful fruit orchards in the landscape now 
The lake is probably Canandaigua. If 
so we have been making pretty fair 
distance. No other balloons are in sight 

5:30 A. M. Well, here we are at 
six thousand feet and sitting pretty in 
the sunshine. We just got a positive 
identification from a farmer that we 
were over Penn Yan, New York. That 
is better than two hundred fifty miles 
in less than twelve hours. We came 
up through about four thousand feet of 
solid clouds and now they are below us, 
just a gray and white sea of billows, 
like giant pods of cotton, as far as the 
eye can see. When we came through 
the ceiling the sun cast a perfect corona 


on the shadow of our balloon. The 
sun is warming and we are at peace 
with the world. We are agreed that 


we will just sit here until late this after- 
noon and then go down and find out 
where we are. Above the clouds it is 
impossible to gauge one’s speed or di- 
rection, because the clouds move as fast 
as the balloon. There is no fixed refer- 
ence point to use as a basis for observa- 
tion. 

6:30 A. M. This is the life. We 
just counted our ballast and we have 
sixteen bags left. That is pretty near 
five hundred pounds and we shall have 
to spend very little because the sun has 
caused a maximum expansion. We have 
a full envelope of hydrogen—what the 
professors call a pressure height equi- 
librium—constant altitude. This race is 
in the bag for us! 

7:30 A. M. We have both been doz- 
ing off in the last hour, letting the bal- 
loon fly itself while we were having 
breakfast and soaking up sunshine. It 
may be another rainy day down below 
but it’s real June up here. We wonder 
whether this is a good breeze we are 
riding. The old Devil of Doubt is work- 
ing on us. We figure that the cloud 
ceiling is about two thousand feet above 
the ground. A few columns of clouds 
have hit us here going as high as eight 
thousand feet. We have talked it over 
and think we can get down to take a 
look-see, check our position and esti- 
mate our speed, on four bags of bal- 
last. That will leave us twelve bags 
and we can come back above the clouds 
and ride for the rest of the day with 
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| perfect peace of mind. We will go a 

| little higher when we come back due to 
the fact that we will be one hundred 
pounds or more lighter than we now 
are. But we probably won't go over 
ten thousand feet, and we will not need 
any extra oxygen at that height. As a 
rule the velocity of the wind increases 
with higher altitude, and we may make 
even better time. 

8 A. M. Dammit! What suckers 
we were! We have tossed the race away! 
Dammit twice! We got down on our 
four bags of ballast all right and came 
out on the edge of Oneida Lake. Be- 
fore we started back up, before we 
could make some farmers understand 
our queries, we were over the lake. And 
right in the middle we met up with a 
cloudburst. It assailed us in an un- 
provoked assault. I have seldom seen a 
worse rainstorm. It seemed as though 
we were under Niagara 
Falls. Raindrops at both 
edges of the storm were as 
big as Malaga grapes. It 
cost us eight bags of bal- 
last and the big batteries 
of our radio set to keep 
from being forced down in 
the middle of the lake. As 
it was we were hardly fifty 
feet from the surface. There 
are three factors that com- 
bine against a balloon un- 


der such a condition. The 
low temperature of the 
storm area condenses the 


gas: the netting over the 
balloon, in fact everything 
that can absorb water, soaks 
it up, causing extra weight, and the 
dynamic force of the water pouring down 
exerts a tremendous pressure. We have 
lost three hundred pounds of ballast in 
fighting our way out. We were certainly 
busier than the proverbial one-armed 
paper-hanger, tossing out ballast for 
about five minutes. The way that damn 
thing caught us was_heart-breaking. 
When we finally rose above it we were 
headed back for the top of the world 
and it was necessary to crack our valve. 
If we hadn’t checked our ascent we 
probably would have shot up to twenty 
thousand feet and up there one needs 
oxygen for any length of time. And 
one also needs ballast to check the rate 
of descent coming down, and we have 
just four bags left, a few light instru- 
ments, some small batteries of the radio 
set, and a rather heavy radio cabinet. 
The total isn’t enough to give us a land- 
ing, even if we wanted to heave bulky 
articles over as ballast blindly, hoping 
there was no one below. And when we 
cracked the valve it was the equivalent 
of raising the white flag of surrender. 
The valves of racing balloons are sealed 
with vaseline to make them air-tight, 
or rather gas-tight, so that there can be 
no leakage. Once the valve is opened 
there is invariably a constant loss of 
hydrogen. The pity of it! Oneida 
Lake is about sixty miles from Penn 
Yan, and upstairs we had been making 
approximately thirty miles an hour! 

8:30 A. M. We are racing blind 





now in a sea of skimmed milk. We 


know by the noises below—birds, rush- 
ing water—that we are traveling over 
woodland, but we find it difficult to 
maintain any sort of equilibrium. We 
are either going up or coming down 
too fast and it is necessary to valve or 
throw out ballast. We will stick it out 
as long as we can, but the race is about 
over. Clouds are all we can see. 

o A. M. We have passed through 
two more rainstorms in the last half 
hour. The water pours down the bal- 
loon bag and along the appendix right 
into the basket. Our food, clothing, 
everything is soaking wet. And the wa- 
ter trickles in rivulets down our backs. 
It didn’t seem as though we could be 
any wetter after that cloudburst, but our 
gas envelope was not then so deflated 
below its equator as it is now, and the 
rain is right heavy. My notes are just 
a smear. We just caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a farm- 
house but couldn’t get an 
intelligible answer from a 
boy in the yard. 

10 A. M. We can’t 
stick it out much longer. 
We are down to a bag and 
a half of ballast. We have 
been see-sawing from three 
hundred feet to two thou- 
sand and have sacrificed 
about everything we have 
for ballast. We met another 
husky rainstorm half an 
hour ago. We could almost 
float the Leviathan in our 
basket. If it wasn’t made 
of wicker we certainly 
We caught one more glimpse of 


could. 
the ground about ten minutes ago, our 


third sight of land since 5:30 this morn- 
ing. We could go back up in the sun- 
shine and trust to our parachutes for a 
landing but we would be disqualified if 
we landed without a basket,-under the 
rules of the race. And we don’t know 
how high we would go now. The 
glimpse of the terrain that we just got 
was not reassuring, a forest wilderness 
in a swamp. It might be the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks. If we do 
come down in the wilderness we are 
not very well equipped for a hike to 
civilization. We are not very high 
above the tree-tops. When I threw 
out the radio aerial, small batteries 
and dial, we could hear them hit al- 
most as soon as they disappeared in 
the clouds. Yet we have been in the 
clouds so long now that we have grown 
accustomed to flying blind. There is 
no sense of speed. We are merely two 
wet men standing in a small basket ap- 
parently suspended in mid-air with only 
blank grayness surrounding us. We cuss 
ourselves for letting our curiosity entice 
us from the sunshine a mile above us 
with victory within our grasp. The 
Devil of Doubt, the old-man-of-the-sea 
to racing balloonists! I know other pi- 
lots who have been swayed by him and 
lost. I had made up my mind to take 
no such chances before we started. Per- 
haps there’s a sermon for some young 
preacher in (Continued on page 80) 
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that. To be blind in the air is not 
a terrifying feeling. It is merely irri- 
tating. We shout down through the 
clouds: “Hello below! Where are we?” 
on the chance someone may hear us and 
reply. Only a mocking echo answers 
with surprising clarity: “Where are 
we?” Our statoscope again registers de- 
scent. We decide to fly as low as pos- 
sible, hoping for a temporary break in 
the clouds to give us a moment of vision. 

10:20 A. M. We have landed, with- 
out one grain of sand ballast, a rip land- 
ing ina swampy, brushy barrier between 
two farms in Martinsburg, New York. 
We emerged below the clouds at three 
hundred feet only a moment ago. For 
a second we saw only a forest wilder- 
ness marked by a swollen, wandering 
brook. Then suddenly we cleared a 
wooded hilltop by a matter of feet and 
saw below and ahead a weather-beaten 
group of farm buildings standing by a 
highway, with a wide field beyond. Tall 
trees grew by the highway. Throwing 
away our water-bag gave us lift enough 
to clear them. We cut our drag-line—a 
two hundred foot length of hawser 
which, as it touches the ground, eases 
the weight off the balloon. It uncoiled 
smartly and raced behind us as we 
neared the ground at twenty-five miles 
an hour. As we sailed towards earth 
in a “military descent” our last bag of 


If we look straight at the experience 
of diplomacy since the war we must 
note these outstanding facts: First, evi- 
dence of a great desire to bring about 
effective conciliation machinery and dis- 
armament; second, inability to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

It is not necessary here to review in 
detail the disappointments which af- 
flicted the admirable concepts which 
followed the war. The League of Na- 
tions has done great work on the social 
side and as trustee for some financing of 
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needy lands and disposing of the ques- 
tions of refugees, sanitation and cultural 
exchange, but as a policeman for peace 
it has been more conspicuous for its 
awkwardness and. impotency than for 
graceful power. It has attached its tag 
to great diplomatic achievements such 
as the Dawes Plan and the Locarno 
agreement, but only after these agree- 
ments were worked out independently 
of it. It has evaded or withdrawn in 
cases such as China and Corfu when it 
appeared that the water was getting hot. 

There have been set up two courts 


for the settlement of disputes between 
nations, the Hague Tribunal and the 
World Court. But somehow the con- 


flicting interests which lead toward war 
are seldom concrete or tangible enough 





ballast went over the side and Mack 
seized the rip-panel with both hands and 
yanked, deflating the bag completely 
almost as we touched ground. The 
basket struck once and bounced into a 
swampy hedge where it turned over and 
my ankle turned under me at the same 
time—fortunately a minor sprain. From 
nowhere appeared a platoon of farmers 
and in their midst stood a stout farm- 
wife holding in her hand a _ newly 
hatched chicken. 

“Boys,” she called. 
balloon most any time, but here’s a 
real four-footed chicken.” Which was 
two thrills in one day for the natives of 
Martinsburg, New York. 


“You can see a 


HE packing of a deflated balloon in 

a rain-soaked plowed field is too 
arduous a task to be of interest to any- 
one. Before we started that wearisome 
job we checked our map with confidence 
as to where we were for the second time 
that morning. We had traveled approx- 
imately 375 miles in sixteen hours and 
thirty minutes—and we were reasonably 
certain that if we hadn’t won, at least 
we weren't last. When I left Mack in 
Ithaca late that afternoon, we shook 
hands. He didn’t blame me and I didn’t 
blame him. There was just one symbol 
we were both cussing—the Devil of 
Doubt who downed us. Damn him! 


Bulwarks Against War 


(Continued from page 17) 


to draw an issue which can be stated. 
much less decided. The courts are 
there, but few citizens in few countries 
feel that these tribunals would become 
recognized in large movements. To put 
it briefly and bluntly, no one can say 
that any international machinery has 
appeared that we may depend on as a 
bulwark against war. 

Will there be such machinery bye 
and bye? Let us hope so. Let us hope 
so in spite of the fact that history in- 
dicates that leagues, the Holy Alliance 
for instance, come and go—come from 
the hope of peace, go by the almost in- 
evitable result that within a league even 
more than outside, the forces of power 
and political trickery can work to gain 
control for their own ends. The vir- 
tues and vices and comparative strength 
of individuals are no different inside a 
room from what they are outside. Being 
inside the room may allay one suspicion 
but arouse two, adjust one irritation 
and create four new ones. All this is 
more true of nations than of individuals 
because representatives of nations are 
ever to some degree timid men who 
perforce must always consider the ef- 
fect of their concessions upon their po- 
litical following back home. 

More hopeful as a bulwark is the 
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—— 
work done or to be done by diplomacy 
for co-operative disarmament. Here 
again hope and realization must not be 
confused. Co-operative disarmament of 
any substantial kind will take years to 
work out and can never be a complete 
bulwark against war for the obvious 
reason that not arms fight, but men. 
Above all it is only empty-headed to 
talk of disarmament as practical when 
undertaken by one nation regardless of 
the action of others. 

Orderly progress toward co-operative 
disarmament is only disturbed and hur- 
ried by those who speak of The Cause 
as some sentimental crusade to enlist 
fanatics. Not long ago the American 
statesman who will probably have more 








— 


to do with co-operative disarmament 
than any other man, said to me, “Those 
geese who want the United States 
to throw away all its defenses in 
a grand gesture of pacifism fail to see 
that we would not only invite other na- 
tions to war but at once make our in- 
fluence toward limitation of armaments 
exactly nothing.” 

The only hope of our influence toward 
disarmament is our possession of arma- 
ment or the power to get it, as I have 
said before. Who listens to the Siamese 
or the Eskimos on the subject of dis- 
arming? 

Co-operative disarmament is a step 
toward preventing war. And yet we 
may expect slow rather than speedy 
progress toward general disarming. 
Those who have never come in contact 
with the problems of disarmament ap- 
pear to feel that it is a simple thing. 
They become enraged when disarma- 
ment conferences fall short of doing all 
and everything and accuse delegates and 
nations of bad faith and low designs, 
not realizing that the subject is as com- 
plex and difficult as any with which 
diplomats ever deal. They assume that 
there is a common purpose and common 
ground. The fact is there is a common 
purpose, but the ground is as diverse as 
can be imagined. 

Let me indicate. Polasia is a rich 
country, with low taxes, self-contained, 
self-supporting with compulsory mili- 
tary training. Consequently a ready-to- 
war reserve of four million men. 
Borusk Republic on the contrary is a 
poor country heavily taxed, has to im- 
port food from distant’ overseas coun- 
tries, is afflicted by fear of a dozen 
neighbors—but it would be embarrass- 
ing to state those fears at a disarma- 
ment conference. It asks to maintain 
an active standing army of five hundred 
thousand men. Polasia argues that her 
active standing army is only half that 
size. Furthermore Polasia points out 
that the Borusk Republic’s navy con- 
sists of twelve battleships and thirty 
cruisers, whereas Polasia has only six 
battleships, twenty destroyers and ten 
submarines. But Borusk’s battleships 
are run down. Besides, she needs 
cruisers, so-that if trouble comes she 
can maintain sea paths for vitally need- 
ed food supplies. All right, Mr. Ardent 
Pacifist Citizen, go to it. Perhaps you 
will think the problem an easy one. 


Tell us what the respective armies 
and navies of Polasia and Borusk should 
be. Do you feel yeu could solve the 
problem on a rainy Thursday? And 
that’s not all. There is the delicate 
question of secret treaties. Someone 
says there are no secret treaties. But if 
there are any which are secret the man 
who denies their existence might not 
be in on the secret, so when Republic 
A goes into a disarmament conference 
with Kingdom B and Empire C and it 
is proposed to reduce everything to a 
limited parity it would be something of 
a shock to A to learn that B and C had 
agreement to use their combined forces 
against A if trouble came. 

No, it is not so simple as the ardent 
pacifist citizen supposes. Even discus- 
sion of some of the factors is dangerous 
and delicate. No one denies that com- 
parative disarmament brought about by 
negotiation of generous and skillful di- 
plomacy will serve in some measure as a 
bulwark against war, but nobody with 
sense will say that disarmament should 
be complete. The service of the Army 
and Navy are too useful in every coun- 
try for police duty and rescue work to 
obliterate them in times of peace. 
Furthermore, as I have pointed out be- 
fore, it is men, not merely arms, that 
fight, so the bulwark against war found 
in disarmament will never be complete 
and never should be urged at all unless 
undertaken in co-operation with other 
nations. Our necessity for protection 
is made by the existence of fighting 
power in the hands of others. Even 
our leadership in the program for limit- 
ing armament depends, we have discov- 
ered, almost wholly on our possession 
of power. Other bulwarks too are 
found in the fact that even though not 
well armed we have power to arm. Some 
of our military men like to point out 
that America, with almost nothing in 
the way of preparedness, nevertheless 
within one year became a great fight- 
ing machine. But power to arm and 
riches, the resources upon which the 
power to arm rests, avail us less under 
actual attack than they availed us when, 
behind the lines of the Allies, we hur- 
ried to prepare a machine to go 
overseas. 

Many expert strategists of foreign 
nations believe that hereafter a shock 
attack will have increasing importance: 
The Germans missed success in shock 
attack in their drive on Paris by a 
fluke or a miracle. The power to arm 
is nothing to boast about when the 
enemy has taken and destroyed New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, the 
harbors of the Pacific, the Panama 
Canal, the State of Texas and New 
Orleans. The ability to prepare is not 
preparedness, although most Americans 
have a weakness for thinking so. In 
1916, when I came back from Russia, 
I spoke in many places for prepared- 
ness. There was something absurd in 
the number of men who were using 
that old expression about there being 
no need to worry in a land where a 
million men would spring to arms over- 
night. (Continued on page 82) 
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BROWNING 





We 


Army Experts 
Know - - - 


Uncle Sam’s ordnance experts are 
the shrewdest buyers of fire-arms 
in the world. They buy on the re- 
sults of severe tests. Nothing is 
taken for granted. 


Without exception, our Government has 
adopted Browning Military Arms when 
these arms have been entered in compe- 
tition with all other designs. The fol- 
lowing arms, designed by John M. Brown- 
ing, are now standard equipment for 
U. S. Forces: .30 cal. Browning Ma- 
chine Gun; .30 cal. Automatic Machine 
Rifle; .50 cal. Machine Gun; .45 cal. 
Automatic Pistol. And for the sports- 
man 


Browning Automatic 
SHOTGUNS 

[ 12 Gauge 16 Gauge ] 
Are Supreme 


The same supremacy in design, material 
and workmanship that has distinguished 
Browning arms for 50 years, makes 
Browning Automatic Shotguns the choice 
of veteran sportsmen. Many exclusive 
features—lighter in weight, easier to 
handle, safer, more comfortable to 
shoot. The 16 gauge is the only 16 
gauge automatic made! 


See your dealer or write us 
for detailed information. 


Browning Arms Company 
Founded by John M. Browning 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, 
l Ogden, Utab | AL-2] 
Please send me your illustrated 
| catalog describing Browning | 
| Automatic Shotguns. ; 
| ————E— | 
| BeRGtR...qandecsnascesstasase | 
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Agents-*54 aWeek 


Everybody needs food. Ou C= 
new selling plan gives custom- 
ers better quality and lower 
prices. Men and women repre- 
sentatives wanted now. $54 a 
week and free automobile. No 
experience or capital required. 
350 Zanol Products—all fast 
sellers. Pure food products. 
toilet preparations, soaps. 
ste. Al peste’ in ad ; Pe 
ome. Big orders. Bie ~ 
yrofits. Steady, repeat fji——<aee 
usiness. Write quick. j > 


American Products Co., 
7506 American Bldg. , Cincinnati, 0. 
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New Self-Massa 
REDUCES WAI 
-Fasily ! 


Substitutes good, solid 
tissue for bulky, useless, 
disfiguring fat, yet does it 
so gently you hardly know 
it is there. 


Formerly those who 
wished to reduce without 
dieting or strenuous exer- 
cise had to go to a pro- 
fessional masseur. His 
method brought about the 
desired reduction. But it 
was expensive and time- 
consuming, and few could 
take advantage of it. 

Remarkable New 

Invention 

Atlast a wonderful new in- 
vention brings this same 
effective method within the 
reachofall. The Weil Scien- 
tific Reducing Belt by means 
of specially prepared and 
scientifically fitted rubber is 
so constructed that as you 
wear itevery breath you take 
and every movement you 
make imparts a constant mas- 
sage to every inch of the ab- 
domen. Working for you every 
second, it reduces much more 
rapidly than ordinary massage, sav- 
iag both time and money. 

Actually Removes Fat 

It does not merely draw in your waist 
and make you appear thinner. It 
actually takes off the fat. Within a few 
weeks many people find 4 to 6 inches 
gone from the waistline and look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger 

The Weil Method of reduction is used by athletes and jockeys 
because it reduces quickly and preserves their strength. Highly 
endorsed by physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 


money back 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for full description and Special 10-Day Trial Offer 
The Weil Company, 589 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


| THE WEIL COMPANY, 589 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen :— Please send me, without obligation, complete | 
| description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and your 
| special 10-Day Trial Offer | 
| Name .. notmeerneieone e-cece x 
| Address we | 
City .- State. — 
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Bulwarks Against War 


(Continued from page 81) 


I hear the same kind of talk today. 
Serious persons say fighting power is 
economic power and that American in- 
dustry would fight any war that came. 
Alas, industry fights no war unless line 
defense keeps the enemy out of the 
mill yard. Adequate preparedness is 
a good investment in terms of dollars 
and lives saved in all the range of 
human experience. No devastating 
waste can equal unpreparedness in self- 
defense when the rush comes. Nothing 
known to man condemns so many :in- 
nocent persons to the death sentence 
History proves that. 

And there is that other bulwark 
against war we like to mouth. It rolls 
well on tongues. We say we have the 
natural protection of the ocean. There 
is enough truth in it to make the 
phrase an ideal vehicle of over-confi- 
dence. Of course we are far enough 
away to make it difficult for an enemy 
to capture a base or keep that base sup- 
plied, but not a day goes by, as military 
experts of Europe have pointed out to 
me, that this defensive advantage of 
ours does not wilt and wither away. The 
cruising radius and size of submarines 
and the long-distance striking capacity 
of air fleets ever increase. We see a 
German submarine comfortably visiting 
us in 1917. Lindbergh makes a Long 


Island suburb of Paris in 1927. But our 
imagination lags behind realities. We 
still feel as safe as we felt in the days 
of clipper-ships and round cannon bali 
We still cling to a rural sense of se- 
curity. 

There is no need for hysteria. It 
would be folly to sound too great an 
alarm over our unpreparedness. The 
creation of needless fear is immoral, but 
on the other hand hysteria which im- 
agines any bulwark against war exists 
for: us is even more -dangerous, even 
more immoral. The will to peace is 
not yet a bulwark against war. Diplo- 
macy is not yet a bulwark. Co-opera- 
tive disarmament is not yet a bulwark 


Riches and oceans are not bulwarks 
against war. Sad as it may be we 
find the fact to be that the only de- 


pendable bulwarks against war left are 
found in the fighting strength of navy 
army and air fleets. If we are living 
in a fool’s paradise concerning the pre- 
paredness emergency of defense let us 
know it. A nation rich, fat and not de- 
fended is just as much a cause of war 
and a menace to the peace of the world 
as an aggressive military machine 


A second article by Mr. Child on the 
problems of national defense will appear 
in next month’s issue. 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 52) 


we keep them,” writes Post Adjutant 
A. F. Rocus. “Even though they 
leave the service and go back to the 


mainland, a good percentage of them 
keep up their dues in our post, be- 
cause through our post they may 


maintain contact with the pleasant as- 
sociations formed while here. Please 
note that on our latest roll, which I am 
sending, we have members living in 
fifteen different States.” 


HE question of what shall we do 

with Past National Commanders and 
Past National Adjutants rivals in inter- 
est that other question of what shall 
we do with former Presidents of the 
United States. Nine Past National 
Commanders and two Past National Ad- 
jutants are still very much in the Le- 
gion’s view. Here is the roll call of 
Past National Commanders compiled 
by National Historian Eben Putnam: 
Milton J. Foreman, who recently retired 
as head of the Illinois National Guard, 
is an attorney in Chicago Henry 
D. Lindsley is a lawyer and head of an 
investment company bearing his name in 
New York City Franklin D’Olier 
is Vice President of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. in charge of ad- 
ministration, with offices in Trenton, 


N. J. John G. Emery is a realtor 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan . . . Hanford 
MacNider is Assistant Secretary of War 
at Washington, D. C.... Alvin M. Ows- 
ley is an attorney at Dallas, Texas. . 

John R. Quinn is Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Veterans Welfare Board at Los 
Angeles, California . .. James A. Drain 
is practicing law in Spokane, Washing- 
ton... John R. McQuigg is a lawyer 
and bank president in Cleveland, Ohio 

Past National Adjutant Lemuel Bolles 
is a member of the publishing firm of 
Parke, Austin & Lipscomb in New York 
City, and Past National Adjutant Rus- 
sell G. Creviston is Secretary of the 
Program and Budget Committee of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries of 
America, with offices at Evansvilie, In- 
diana. 

When National Commander Howard 
P. Savage ends his term of office at 
Paris he will return to his desk as As- 
sistant General Manager of the Chicago 
North Shore Railroad in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


VERYBODY in Treptow Post of 
Cherokee, Iowa, shouted hooray 
when three of the post’s fastest workers 
announced that the post was going to 
have its own drum and bugle corps. The 
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night the post heard in meeting that 
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twenty-two members had been signed up 
to blow the trumpets and rattle the 
sticks, it voted unanimously to order 
the instruments. 

But twenty-two men tooting and 
pounding out music would have left the 
unmusical remainder of Treptow Post 
silent. From that fact was born the 
great idea—if you can’t blow a bugle 
or beat a drum you can sing. Then was 
started what was intended to be an all- 
Legion chorus. The moment the town 
heard about the chorus, however, the 
Legionnaire promoters found themselves 
besieged by elderly baritones who could 
see no reason why if there was any 
singing to be done they shouldn’t be in 
it. There wasn’t any good reason, ap- 
parently; for now the singingest outfit 
in all Iowa is known as the Cherokee 
Community Chorus and, although it is 
a Legion chorus, everybody who has 
courage and a voice can sing in it. The 
first big appearance of the chorus was 
at the post’s home talent show recently. 


Is one of Henry Ford’s first edition 
automobiles rusting into oblivion in 
your town, one of the few thousand the 
Ford factory at Detroit turned out in 
1908, its first year? If it is, why not 
haul it out, get it to run again, if that 
miracle may be accomplished, and use 
it as the big feature of a new kind of 
automobile show under your post’s aus- 
pices. Ask somebody to trump the 
archaic Ford with a one-lung Cadillac 
or some primitive and almost-forgotten 
automobile like the Rambler. You will 
be surprised at the number of historic 
motor cars hidden away in your town if 
you set out to find them. Assemble all 
the navigable automobile wrecks, hold a 
parade of the chugging junkers, offer 
prizes for the oldest boat that will still 
run, and work up some entertainment 
features. Then get ready to count the 
tickets and carry the money to the bank. 

The ancient automobile show is only 
one way of making money suggested to 
Legion posts in a bulletin prepared by 
the Community Betterment Division at 
National Headquarters in Indianapolis 
Your post’s entertainment committee 
ought to get that bulletin. It outlines 
dozens of money-making plans which al- 
most any post could carry out. 


ONGRESS adjourned in March 

without acting on the bill intro- 
duced by Legionnaire A. Piatt Andrew, 
Representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, to provide for the publication 
of all World War records. The passage 
of this bill eventually ought to be cer- 
tain. The World War has not been 
over long enough, perhaps, to impress 
everybody with the importance of hav- 
ing available printed records of all those 
who served in the Army and Navy, but 
each new year will see growing uses for 
this published historical information. 
Records of all previous wars already 
have been prepared in book form by the 
Government printing office. Legion 
posts will want the World War records 
for post libraries and a complete set will 
also be needed for every public library. 


= 





Every post ought to ask the Congress- 
man of its own district to help get ac- 
tion on the war records publication bill 
at the next session of Congress. 


Dhaene Adjutant C. Howard 
Rowton, the jockey of Florida’s 
orange-colored horse, has won so very 
many membership races that he might 
be pardoned for being a bit snooty about 
his -horse’s speed, but Mr. Rowton’s 
pride if any was duly chastened when 
National Headquarters finished counting 
the membership cards at the end of the 
Lindsley Trophy race and found that a 
dark horse department, Indiana, had 


come within a whisker of beating 
Florida. 
Florida was awarded the Lindsley 


Trophy for 1927 because it had obtained 
before midnight of February 28th 90.62 
percent of the total number of members 
it had at the end of 1926. Indiana was 
less than a single point behind, its per- 
centage being 89.80. Kentucky was 
third, with a percentage of 80.84. The 
Lindsley Trophy was won by Idaho in 
1926. 

Indiana’s showing stood out because 
it marked the reappearance of Indiana 
among the big-membership departments 
of the Legion and forecast possible In- 
diana victories in the remaining trophy 
contests of 1927. And Indiana kept 
right on gaining after February 28th. 
On July 22d, according to Department 
Adjutant John H. Klinger, its enroll- 
ment was 25,000, the largest member- 
ship the department had had since 1922. 

Indiana’s showing in the Lindsley 
race was the result of a three-week cam- 
paign in which leading honors were won 
by Sullivan Post, which gained 404 per- 
cent over its preceding year’s member- 
ship, Lynn Post, which got 313 percent 
of its previous year’s membership, and 
Kokomo Post, which had 139.5 percent 
of its 1926 membership. 

Indianapolis posts gained 2,500 new 
members in a joint campaign in July. 


HE roll call of Legionnaire contrib- 

utors to the Monthly is extended by 
the appearance of a number of new 
names in this issue Edward L. 
McKenna, who makes his debut as the 
author of “A Sailor’s Star” is a mem- 
ber of Springfield (Pennsylvania) Post 
... John R. Tunis belongs to Winchen- 
don (Massachusetts) Post . Samuel 
Taylor Moore is a member of Winthrop 
(Massachusetts) Post, and Frank M. 
McKee, his team-mate in the balloon 
contest described in his article, “Two 
Men in a Basket,” is a Legionnaire of 
Franklin Post of Columbus, Ohio .. . 
Eugene E. Morgan is Past Commander 
of Ad Men’s Post of Chicago, Illinois 

. Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr., is a 
member of George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Post of Lake Forest, Illinois 
. . . Franklin Stetson Clark belongs to 
Ad Men’s Post of New York City .. . 
Charles Phelps Cushing, author of sev- 
eral earlier articles in the Monthly, is a 
member of S. Rankin Drew Post of 
New York City. 
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German Field Glasses 


POSTPAID 





All Paris Legionnaires Need 
a Good Pair of Field Glasses 


ocean—in Paris 
are A neces 


See many miles away while on the 
and on trips to the battlefields they 
sity, and a source of endless pleasure 


SEE 16 TO 20 MILES ON CLEAR DAY. For hunt- 
ing—auto touring—yachting—camping—horse races, etc 
Day and night lenses, 40 m. m. objective pupillary 
adjustment—dust and moisture proof Last a lifetime 
Sent promptly on receipt of check or money order for 


Positive guarantee of full cash retund If not satisfactory 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
23 |. Scott St 


8! W. Federsl St., BOSTON, MASS. “7 1. 
Sole distributors for HENSOLDT Binoculars. 
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Stop That Growing Bulge Now! 


OOD-BYE to those extra inches and that 
3 uncomfortable feeling! The “Little Cor- 
poral” gives that springy step. youthful alert- 
ness and athletic poise which every man wants 
and needs. Prove it by a two weeks’ trial at 
our expense. 


Little Corporal ELASTEX Belt 


New! An exclusive feature! The famous 
“Little Corporal” Belt has been greatly im- 
proved and is made entirely of the newly 
patented ELASTEX webbing. This marvelous 
fabric retains its elasticity and adjusts itself 
to your size at all times. Launders perfectly 
Individually tailored. It’s simple! No clasps 
lacers or buckles. On and off in a jiffy. 


Illustrated Booklet 

Send coupon today for free Illustrated Booklet and two 
weeks’ trial offer. If you prefer to order a belt give your 
waist measure The price is $6.50. Enclose it with 
order or pay postman on delivery. If not entirely satis- 
fied your money will be refunded promptly. 

- wt LT eee a oe 

The Little Corporal Co. Phone Monroe 0102 
§ Dept. 9-V, 1216 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


' 
: Please send free literature and 2 weeks’ trial offer. : 
i ee ee ee - ® 
' ' 
e Street Address ..._~.-- oe — e 
* City State “ 
: If you prefer to order beit, fill in below. ' 

' 

Height Weight 
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“I MADE $21.00 IN 
FIVE HOURS” 

Writes Peter Werne 

Sell Madison wWetten Mane ’ 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Spare or 
full time. Cash bonuses. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 664 Groadway, New York 














Experienced men easily earn $100 a week 
Wool =: bonus. Our Union Made 


t 
S02 ‘8 greatest values—sold only by our 4 
$0 vers and representatives. It pa: to 
SO vores | with this big, reliable factory." You 
port4 get speedy service, exclusive patterns, re. 

and backing. Ex- 


SUITS and aoe tory, nsive selling at Free; protected terri- 
For application and sample write 
. HARV 


, 92t Pay You 


4OA DAY’ 


, To Show My Mystery New 
, Cigarette Lighter to Men 


\ Quick easy profits for you with thie amazing 

nvention. Lights cigarettes and cigars i> 
strongest wind. Does work cf expen 
rive lighters, but cette for only $1.00 












No wind Gold plated. Guaranteed 10 years 
can blow Men Making Big Money 
Elmers sold 48 in one day. Only 
it out! day's sales to dealers casi nets you 
.00 profit. h builds a 
everiastin: er No ex 
rien aeee A ing new 


pe’ 
collie pipe gets orders 2 quietly Smokers and re buy on sight 
Send 00 for mple or $6.00 for full denen k in counter dis 
play box,on whic! you oe $6.00 profit. Our sure =e selling me 
wuarantees to ge big earnings. Satisfaction guaran 
to Masterilite Mfg. Co., J-21, 110 E. 23rd St., Ke York C ty 
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Young France Arrives 


(Continued from page 29) 


Lacoste at the moment was eighteen 
years old, an unknown youngster, play- 
ing in his first big tournament against 
an international champion before a vast 
crowd of wildly excited and rabidly par- 
tisan fans. Every excuse in the world 
for the kid to blow up, to crack, to go 
to pieces— 

Did he crack? Did he go to pieces? 
He did not. That’s not the way of 
Young France. He went out and traded 
blow for blow with Johnston. Losing 
the first two sets, he was within a point 
of losing the match in the third, only to 
pass the great American with a drive 
Johnston never even touched. He won 
the set and only lost the fourth after 
prolonged struggle. It was over two 
hours before victory finally came to the 
little Californian. Wallis Myers, the 
veteran English critic, who has seen 
more tennis than anyone in the world, 
was umpiring the match: 

“T never hope to see a better fight or 
a pluckier youngster,” he said to me as 
he climbed down from the chair when 
it was Over. 

Do you wonder after such a battle 
that his father gave him additional time? 
“In three more years,” the boy said 
solemnly, “I will be champion of the 
world.” And in just three years, Sep- 
tember of 1926, he won the singles 
‘championship of the United States, 
which comes about as near to being a 
world’s title as anything can be 

Persistence, sedulous perseverance, 
tireless and relentless attention to de- 


tail; these are not commonly supposed 
to be French qualities. They are the 
qualities of Young France, and the 


qualities of René Lacoste. So are cool- 
ness, tranquility, imperturbability under 
fire, absolute self-possession at critical 
moments. 

I saw him a few months ago in Paris, 
where he has just finished his eighteen 
months’ service with the colors, and 
from which he was given leave to com- 
pete with the French Davis Cup team 
in the United States in 1926 

“Didn’t you mind the terrific heat 
around New York and Philadelphia last 
summer?” I asked. 

“Not a bit,” he answered. “Give me 
three days in a strange country and cli- 
mate, diet, weather, nothing affects me.” 

Nothing affects him. Nothing breaks 
down his superb will-power, his concen- 
tration, his masterful determination to 
forge a way to victory. It’s no secret 
that even before his defeat at the hands 
of this representative of young France 
last summer René Lacoste was the only 
player in the world that Bill Tilden 
feared. How much justification for this 
fear he had events at the French 
championships last June plainly showed, 


when he was defeated in the final 
round in five sets by Lacoste 

Lacoste is a made player. Henri 
Cochet, the third of the Three Mus- 





keteers, is exactly the opposite. He is 
a born, a natural player. His father 
was head groundsman at the Tennis 


Club of Lyons in the center of France 
Only occasionally as a youngster did 
young Cochet, who acted as a ball boy 
for the older players, get a chance to 
play himself. Lacoste’s father is rich 


Borotra’s people own a chateau in the 
Basque country. But Henri Cochet 
had no time to study the game, no op- 


portunity to play with famous players 
because there are no famous players 
in Lyons. What he knows about the 
game he has taught himself. To reach 
the position he holds, obstacles with- 
out end had to be overcome. Before 
the war it was typical of French sport 
to say that there were many promising 
youngsters. But they never arrived 
They always remained promising. The 
new generation in France has decided 
those 


it was time to make good on 
promises. That’s the way of Young 
France 


Henri Cochet, of Lyons, accordingly 
started to make good. How he did it 
I have never been able to figure out 
He lives in Lyons, where there is no 
one able to give him any practise at 
all, and works hard in the sporting- 
goods store which he opened several 
years ago. Once in a while he will 
board the night express for Paris, spend 
a couple of days in the capital, play in 
a tournament, and usually compete 
with marked success. I have seen him 
come from the cold and rain of Lyons 
in mid-winter to the warmth and sun 
of Cannes upon the Riviera, and with- 
out any practise or fuss of any sort 
step out upon a court and beat the 
best men in Europe—men who have 
been gradually accustoming themselves 
to conditions upon the coast for several 





months. Yes, Henri Cochet is a 
natural player. 

Like his teammates and comrades 
Jean and René, he has that something 
that is more than confidence Last 
year in the Davis Cup matches at 


Philadelphia it was Henri Cochet who 
played badly and let his country down 
He alone of the three was below form, 
as he had been below form ever since 
he reached the United States a month 
before. To his door could be laid the 
defeat of France. After the matches 
I met him standing beside Lacoste’s big 
Hispano which carries on its front the 
sign “French Davis Cup Team.” It was 
before the door of the Germantown 
Cricket Club, for they were en route 
to New York for the American cham- 
pionships. 

Was the boy discouraged over his 
showing? Not a bit of it. Disap- 
pointed, yes—discouraged, no. That’s 
not the way of Young France 

“Wait until next week,” he 
me. “Wait a few days—I’m 
all the time—” 





said to 
coming 
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give instructions. 
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We waited. Just a week from that 
moment he was playing in the last 
eight of the American championships 
and giving Bill Tilden his first defeat 
in the national singles since 191q, What 
the boy had was just a little bit more 
than confidence, just a little bit less 
than conceit. 

René, Henri, Jean; France’s Three 
Musketeers. Thanks to them the na- 
tional attitude toward sport has 
changed. Having tasted blood, the 
French are no longer content with 
honorable defeats and moral victories. 
They think, and rightly, that they are 
a great sporting nation. They point to 
their tennis champions, to their Pelle- 
tier D’Oisy, to Allain Gerbault who 
sailed a thirty-foot sloop aloge across 
the Atlantic ocean, to Mademoiselle 
Simone de la Chaume, the young golfing 


star who last year beat the best of the 
English women golfers, to Georges 
Michel, the baker who swam the 
Channel in record time. They regard 
themselves, and rightly, as the leading 
tennis nation of the world. They are 
through with the dark-horse idea; they 
are tired of being the under dog in 
sport. And what they have done in 
golf and tennis they will do in football 
and in everything else played in France. 

For all of which the credit should 
go to these Three Musketeers: Jean 
René Lacoste, of Courbevoie, Seine; 
Henri Cochet, of Lyons, Rhone; Jean 
Borotra, of Arbonne, Basses Pyrenees. 
The three who between them have won 
more than seventy international matches 
for their country. What they will do 
in the future is in the lap of the gods. 
But my tip is watch Young France 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 63) 


letters received after the May issue was 
on the press.—C. C.) 

“You ask about his service. First of 
all, Alex was a sergeant in Battery F, 
342d Field Artillery, 89th Division. He 
came over with his outfit in July and 
went into action in the St. Mihiel sec- 
tor. He was a gunner sergeant in 
charge of No. 3 or No. 4 gun (155 
mm). He stayed in from that time 
until the Armistice was signed, the last 
position being in Bouillionville, some- 
times known as ‘Soup Town,’ (for 
several reasons, but mostly because of 
the muck). We were to move to 
Chambley that morning as part of the 
Metz envelopment. Fortunately, the 
whistle blew and the party was off. 

“T had only reported to the outfit 
about November ist, and did not get 
a chance to know Alex well until we 
were both transferred to the echelon 
after the Armistice. I recall one morn- 
ing going down to the picket line where 
the horses were being groomed. It was 
raw and snowing. Alex was in charge 
of the detail. I was standing back and 
pretty soon he came lumbering over to 
me. ‘Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘you put on 
these gloves, as you look kind of cold.’ 
Here I was, just over 5 feet 6, weight 
about 136, and he 6 feet or better, 
weighing around 190. I tried to per- 
suade him to keep them for himself, 
but he just wouldn’t have it. I mention 
this merely to show his heart. 

‘‘We went to Germany as part of the 
Army of Occupation. On the march. 
we rode and walked together a great 
deal. We were both mounted and 
oftentime in the long daily stretches 
he would give his horse to some of his 
own men who were having a hard time 
ol it. 

“We spent Christmas in the little 
town of Alsdorf, Germany. Alex was 
designated by the captain to put on the 
Christmas party. A few days before 
the 25th, the captain sent for him to 
We were seated at 
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supper when he came in. I was facing 
him as he came through the door and 


the minute I saw him I knew that he 
had been ‘frolicking.’ Alex came 
around and saluted the captain. Cap- 


tain John merely sized him up,. when 
Alex, like a good soldier, again saluted 
and beat a hasty, if rather noisy re- 
treat. I saw him next day and he said 
he had only been rushing the holiday 
celebration a bit. The Christmas party 
was a big success; Alex acted as Santa 
Claus, giving out some little things to 
the German children and also giving 
out the Christmas boxes sent from 
home to the members of his battery 

“Incidentally, the 342d Field Artillery 
had the championship baseball team of 
the A. E. F., and, of course, the ‘old 
boy’ was a big factor in this. There 
were several big leaguers on this team, 
but today only two remain under the 
Big Tent, namely, Alex, the hero of last 
year’s World’s Series, and Clarence 
Mitchell of the Phillies.” 


HEN in a letter from Alex’ home 

State, we get a further insight re- 
garding some of the other baseball 
lights who were in the 342d Field Artil- 
lery. Guy F. Fitch of Ogallala, Ne- 
braska, is our correspondent: 

“As I expected, the June issue settled 
the question of the war service of Alex- 
ander, definitely placing him in the 
342d Field Artillery. Now, since Le- 
gionnaire Earner in the June issue chal- 
lenges any organization to show a great- 
er number of athletic stars than were in 
the 342d, I hasten to back up his 
claims. (The challenge, by the way, 
hasn’t been answered to date—C. C.) 


“T was a sergeant in Battery C, 342d 
Field Artillery. In the battery was 
Charles (Chuck) Ward, shortstop for 


the Brooklyn team. I was on billeting 
detail on our march into Germany and 
quartered Ward in the same house with 
myself. Through him I met a number 
of big league (Continued on page 86) 
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Comfort is no idle term when speaking 
of Osteo-path-iks — why ? — because 
in their making they are actually 
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and fit. At your dealer — $7.50 
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(Continued f 


who were also in our reg- 
iment. In Battery D, was ‘Grand- 
ma’ Lambert who was pitching for 
the Cleveland Indians when he came 
to the Army but who went into the oil 
game after the war. Clarence Mitchell, 
who is still wiih the Philadelphia Na- 
tionals as pitcher, was also in the regi- 


players 


ment. He could play first base in good 
style, too. There was also a Battalion 
Sergeant Major, whose name I have 


forgotten, who was a big league pitcher 
but who went with some high-salaried 
semi-pro team after the war. A young 
pitcher named Novak, who was said 
to have belonged to one of the St 
Louis teams, was also with us. We also 
had an outfielder named Brown who 
was from the Pacific Coast League, as 
well as Pottsy Clark—the latter pri- 
marily a football star—and some other 
college players of note 

“Our basketball and soccer teams had 
some excellent ex-college players and 
made splendid showings. And, as was 
stated, the 89th Division football team 
was champion of the A. E. F. 

“Before closing I will give more facts 
to show that Alex could not have 
pitched in that ball game with the 35th 
Engineers. Both Alexander and Mitchell 
were granted permission to go home 
ahead of the division. Ward had put in 
a request to go, too. While waiting to 
find out what would happen to Ward's 
request, Mitchell came to our billets at 
Wolsfeld, Germany, and stayed with 
Ward. He spent several days there and 
began his Spring training whenever he 
could get any of us to catch his south- 
paw curves. Ward was denied permis- 
sion to leave, so Mitchell left and joined 
Alex some time in April, 1910, at least a 
month before the Division moved.” 


RIEF mention was made in these 
columns in the June Monthly of a 
history of the 32d Division, “The 32d 
Division in the World War,” which 
was published in 1920 by the Joint War 
History Commissions of Michigan and 


rom page 85) 


Wisconsin, from which two States the 
men of this division hailed. The volume 


was presented without cost to all vet- 
erans of that outfit. Gerald E. Hyde 
of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, retiring 
secretary of the 128th Infantry Asso- 
ciation, now informs us that through 
Colonel Garlock he ascertained that 
the Adjutant General of Wisconsin at 
Madison still has a supply of these his- 
tories available. A copy will be sent to 
any man who at any time served with 
the 32d Division, providing the man 
can furnish sufficient evidence of his 
service. This can be done by advising 
the Adjutant General the serial number 
service connection and date and place 
of service of the individual with any 
unit of the division. 


LAST minute notice was received 
from President Will Judy of the 
33d Division that the annual reunion of 
that outfit will be held at Joliet, Illinois, 
on August 209th in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Illinois De- 
partment of the Legion. A parade, con- 
vention and unit reunions will feature 
the reunion. Any man who served with 
the division is eligible to membership in 
this veterans’ organization. Information 
regarding the reunion may be obtained 
from Captain Will Judy, 1922 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Or better still 
to get in on the party, ex-Prairie Divi- 
sion men had better journey to Joliet 
and report to reunion headquarters. 
Other reunions scheduled follow: 


llitn F. A.—Third annual reunion at Audi- 


torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4. Details 
may be obtained from J. T. Carroll, 211 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seconp Rec., Air Serv. Mecu., A. E. F. 


Second annual reunion at Miami Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Sept. 1-3. Address T. J. Leary 
7141 Jeffery ave., Chicago, II. 


106TH AmB. Co.—Reunion in October at 


Penn Yan, N. Y. For particulars, address 
John C. Briddon, 399 Aberdeen st., Rochester 
we Be 

306TH F. S. BN.—A permanent association 


of veterans was formed at a reunion held at 
Rochester, N. Y., in May. Former members 
interested in joining may address J. C. Schulz 
39 Aberdeen st., Rochester. 


THE CoMPANY CLERK 


oA Sailor's Star 


(Continued from page 27) 


years to learn his business but he was 
an artist at it. 

Remove him from these salty jobs 
and he was dull and quiet, and gentle. 

“It’s my belief,” said the coxswain, 
who was on the other watch, “that this 
guy is goofy. Yeah, dizzy. You know, 
I don’t think he’s got all his groceries. 
Maybe not cuckoo, but pretty near it 
You know what he wanted me to do? 
Write to that broad that he left there on 
the wharf. Yeah. ‘Who'll I write it 
to?’ I says. ‘Write it to Ruby,’ he says 
‘Ruby who?’ I says. ‘I don’t know her 
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other name,’ he says. ‘Write it to Ruby 
up at the Hotel Dos Hermanos—she'll 
get it’. ‘Why don’t you write it your- 
self?’ I says. ‘I can’t write very plain 
he says.” 

“Didja write it?” 

“What the hell? Sure I wrote it 
Some pip of a letter, too, believe me.” 

“Aw, all together, boys— At that 
there’s something in your line, at that 
D’ja ever get this Rollins started on the 
battle-wagons he’s been’ on? Some of 
them must ’a’ been mad-houses.” 

“Yeah. He Rinsicnsisied knows 
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funny stuff. Every time he talks about 
this last ship of his he goes just so far 
and then he stops himself. Then he 
says, ‘I got to get back to my ship. 
Warden Osbourne.’ ” 

“Well, if that guy is dizzy I wish I 
had a couple of dizzy ones on this 
watch to stand a wheel watch once in a 
while. I’m goin’ blind lookin’ at that 
binnacle light, and I never get no relief, 
and I can hear you guys goin’ up and 
down the mast like it was a two-syllable 
elevator. Pretty soft for you boys.” 

“What do you say, sailor? Don’t need 
no bugler-—”’ 

They docked at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and a jimmy-legs with a big can- 
non belted on him escorted Harry 
Rollins to the commandant. Lieutenant 
Cronin shook hands with him before he 
left and Rollins said, 

Sir, I never was on no 








never was a gob maybe. But it’s very 
much maybe, so drift.” 

“Maybe? Listen. Gadget, that’s 
anything. Punk, that’s bread. Gimme 


a piece of wire, go on, gimme a piece of 
wire, I'll make you a double rose-knot 
with it. I'll show you how to make 
every kind of splice there is. Ask me a 
part of a ship. Go on, you ask me 
some part of a ship. Lazarette, that’s 
a storeroom. I was in one once, they 
were using it for a brig, can you feature 


that, huh? Peak, that’s the same thing 
up forrad—” 

“Dizzy, that’s you. On your way, 
now. You been here before.” 


“Listen, Jack. You gotta take me. 
Take me to a different doctor this time 
They didn’t use to be so particular 
Gees, the last one, he asked me a lot 
of questions. I got all 
mixed up. Huh! Some- 





navy ship like _ this 
before,” and Cronin 
laughed. His report on 
Rollins was favorable 
A good seaman, it said. 
willing, competent, and 








orderly, mentally a lit- 
tle sluggish; Lieutenant 
Cronin gave it as his 
opinion that Rollins 
should not be held to a 
strict accounting for his 
lapses unless this slow- 
ness of intellect were 
carefully considered and 
its effect estimated 

With Lieutenant Cro- 
nin’s report on the one 
hand, and the post-Armistice exhilara- 
tion on the other, the result was 
easy to predict. The medical experts 
gave the deserter a thorough examina- 
tion. There was his previous convic- 
tion, and there also was his former rat- 
ing to consider, and in the old Navy 
very few morons got to be coxswains 
The sentence of the court was dishon- 
orable discharge and loss of citizenship 
This verdict is known in the service as 
The Kick. 


Pass over the ceremonies attending 
that ghastly function The Kick. the 
mustering out of an unworthy sailor 


The dead march, and a poor, bewildered 
undesirable trying to remember what 
they had taught him, trying to stand 
at attention— 

Then two years, and the recruiting 
petty officer at Philadelphia, looking 
very trim in his tailor-made uniform 
against the background of the Reading 
Terminal. 

“No use. 
ing.” 

“T got to, fellow 
hitches, I tell you 
Two in the Asiatics. 
there is. Honolulu, Luzon, Tonquin, 
Chefoo, Kobe, Nagasaki. Not on no 
battle-wagon, we were off of a gun-boat, 


Beat it. see? Nothing do- 
Look at me. Three 
Three hash-marks 


I seen every place 


we went places. You ask me about 
em, go on, ask me, I'll show you. 
Listen. Macao. That’s a big open-air 


gambling joint with the sky for a roof. 
Saigon, that’s a Frog dump——”’ 
“Shove off, kid. I ain’t sayin’ you 





| body’s got to sail the 
| ships, don’t they? They 
| don’t ask you no ques- 
tions then. Let me go in. 
I'll even go in the black 
gang.” 

“No use.” 

“Listen. I got a girl, 

tell you, I got to find 
her—Ruby, at the Hotel 
Dos Hermanos You 
you boot, you don't even 
know where that is. Ah 
don’t get sore, Jack, I 
don’t mean nothing. I 
get mixed up, that’s all. 
Ruby, her name is. I 
get people to write to 
her, I don’t get no answer. Gees, Jack, 
maybe she needs me, maybe she’s sick, 
or broke—here I am, miles away—” 

“You're wastin’ your time. ‘°F you 
really want to ship, why don’t you—” 

“No! No! It’s a navy ship I’m 
after. I got to. I got to, I tell you 
I got to find my ship. I lost her, and 
it’s up to me to find her. And I can 
find her, too. My ship, that every- 
body’s lookin’ for. They can’t find her, 
can’t they? Well, I can find her. Get 
me to Warden Osbourne, I'll tell him, 
he'll understand. I can’t tell you. I 
can’t tell a three-striper. He'd say— 
oh, never mind what he’d say. But 
Osbourne, he'll take me in to his quar- 
ters, he'll listen to me, he'll get me on 
a little Spanish-American war torpedo 
boat that can go anywheres, without no 
fuss, and I'll take that ship to where 
sheis. "Cause I know, know. Look—” 

He shoots back his ragged sleeve, and 
turns his arm under the bored eyes of 
the recruiting officer. who has seen it 
all before. It’s old tattooing. It wasn’t 
put there yesterday, no, nor the day 
before. It was put there when a Yan- 
kee collier wasn’t a long time overdue 
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it says 
OME day, maybe, we'll all find our 
ships. Then the bell of the Lutine 


will be silent forever, and the bell-buoys 
on the shoals will sound like wedding 
chimes. 
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Hoarded wealth has come out of hid- 
Confidence has been restored. 


ing. 
It is not a France, liberty: cap in 
hand at international bankers’ doors. 


that greets the Legion; but a France 
with so many credits abroad that Brit- 
ish bankers are disturbed, as I write, 
lest she shall cause stress in Europe by 
suddenly withdrawing them 

Hard workers, the French, as all who 
have served in France well know. 

We have a great Treasury surplus 
We hear of our enormous gold credits 
that came to us in the war; of the 
huge loans of our excess gold placed 
abroad bringing us interest since the 
war. As individuals we may not feel 
rich, but we ride high as citizens of the 
nation that is. We are free spenders 
The French shopkeepers, and all who 
cater to tourists, are in business to make 
all they can no less than are our own 

For the real France, look deeper than 
the traffic for profit, as you would for 
the real America. Look at the new vil- 
lages and towns—rebuilt since the war. 

It is no more the France of war time 
that awaits us than any town in Amer- 
ica today is the town of recruits hur- 
rying to camp and of loan drives. It 
is the busy France of peace; the France 
of the spirit and character which has 
survived through the centuries; the 
France that has triumphed over her 
heavy after-the-war problems as a de- 
mocracy without calling a Mussolini or 
a Lenin ; 

A proud people the French as all 
great peoples are. We, too, have pride 
and cannot have too much of the right 


kind When an American tells a 
Frenchman how we won the War for 
France that touches his pride. French 


pride hates to think that it had to have 
so much help. It keeps in mind that 
France was fighting all the while the 
others were getting ready to come to her 
aid, and she was also fighting at the end 

And Frenchmen, who have fallen into 
the error of thinking that all we con- 
tributed to the war was money to make 
more money, will be thrilled out of it 
at the sight of the veterans whose pres- 
ence meant so much to them nine years 
ago. This is the big international value 
of the Legion trip 

And, remember, too, that there could 
be no such pilgrimage by the veterans 
of other countries to such a distance 
They could not afford it. We are a 
fortunate people, we of the Legion. 


ToO-DAY’s SENSATION, in a fast moving 
world, crowds yesterday's into the back 


pages. One public hero succeeds another 

so fast that heroes 
’ : are warned to make 
— Public hay while the sun 
ECOL shines. Memory 


‘ cannot be too short 
for some of the things we read, or too 
long for others. There are 600,000 


American 
tricts now 
homes. 


refugees of the flooded dis- 
back in the ruins of their 


BOARD keeps the old 
What to replace them? 
Germany and Italy 
are building new 
ships. We are build- 
ing none. Our ship- 
yards decay. Skilled 


labor and draftsmen 


OUR SHIPPING 
ships running 
England, France, 


The Flag 
On the Sea 


scatter. Shipbuilding is becoming a 
lost art to us. It’s time for action 
MEN WHOSE HANDs have never held a 


plough handle tell us that if the farmer 
had fewer automobiles, radios and tele- 
phones he _ would 
not be so poor 
Government figures 
Six million farms in 
the U. S.:; average 
acreage, 145, and average acre value 
$45. One farm in five mortgaged forty 
percent; two in five on improved roads 
One in six has a radio, one in twelve a 
tractor. One million more _ people 
moved from farm to town than from 
town to farm in the last year. 


Soft Hands 
and Calloused 


THE KAIsERIST party thought Hinden- 
berg was of their school and would play 
into their hands. The straight old sol- 
dier is steadfastly 
loyal to the republic 


Hindenberg to which he took an 


Fooled Them 


oath. At eighty he 
is active, no one’s 
puppet, on the watch for all knavish 
tricks. Character counts. He has it 


GENERAL LEONARD Woop says the Phil- 


ippines should think less of independ 
ence, get more school teachers, improve 
public health and 
Wood develop their re- 
Peennstbes sources. W hen thes 
have done this they 
may be so in step 


with us that they will want to keep 
right on marching in our company. 


SOMETHING TO TELL and the trick of 
telling it—that makes the story. No 
man who has been sailor or soldier, who 
has ever tasted ad- 
venture or broken 
new trails for life’s 
dull routine but will 
not find both in 
“Trader Horn.” Time was nothing 
once I started traveling with him, un- 
ul I was at the book’s end. Horn 
knew the cannibals; he met the goril- 
las before the African jungle was 
opened up. His is the very unconscious 
genius of story telling. “An elephant 
hunt makes a pretty splash of activity. 
he says. And, “You always pick up 
stuff in real life that outdo the si 


Here’s to 
Trader Horn 


books.” 
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at. of the taking of Mexico City 








a Mexico. They were 
the Kerst our first expedition 

overseas. They 
| landed at Vera Cruz under fire. Gueril- 


terrain. wheel-tracks to these shadows 
were faintly visible in the photographs 


—and the shadows were read as gun 
positions. As a result of this piece of 
| deception the enemy shelled those shad- 
| ows early and often, and while they 
| worked away Sam Burwell and his de- 


| tail did a lot of flash and sound ranging 


and eventually located the enemy bat- 
teries. And when the co-ordinates of 
their positions were definitely and ac- 
curately established, the entire regiment 
turned loose on them one night. As 
Tip remarked (he always brought us 
the gossip from the firing battery) the 
operation was a p~onounced success but 
the patient died! 

Meanwhile the case of Ern Givens 
and Rogan had been taken up by the 
colonel with G. H. Q., with the result 
that both men were assigned back to F 
battery, and the battery clerk made out 
new service records for them. The day 
they came back officially, Ern Givens was 
made a corporal, vice the telephone cor- 
poral who had been killed, and of course 
Rogan was made stable sergeant again. 
And no sooner had he been made stable 
sergeant than Dink Munro was detailed 
to an officers’ training camp at Saumur, 
and we never saw him again. He cried 
the night he left us, for he did not 
want to be an officer. “The best I'll 
get is a commission as second lieuten- 
ant,” he wailed to Rogan, “to be scold- 
ed by my captain whenever anything 
goes wrong with my platoon. I'll be 
shorn of my power and nobody will 
have any respect for me.” 

And that was true. As top sergeant 
Dink Munro was, next to the captain. 
the most powerful and respected mem- 
ber of F battery. Things never went 
wrong in Dink’s department, and if 
they had, Sam would have bitten his 
tongue off before scolding him. Rogan 
sympathized with Dink and finally, to 
show what a friend of Dink’s he was, 
he dug up a gallon of rum he'd bought 
from a rum ration detail of Tommies 
in a village down near the railhead, 
and gave Dink a farewell party. I 
could hear the sounds of revelry until 
far into the night and when Dink left 
us next morning he looked like the 
devil. 

Rogan was smelling like a distillery 
when Sam Burwell came down to the 
| echelon to see how things were going 

generally, but in particular to get a 
| report on me. He found my wounds 


well healed and all the stiffness gone, 


| se —— 14TH, when the “Second A. 
>. ’ is in France, is the eightieth an- 


by Scott’s ten thou- 
sand in the war with 


las were behind them, three times their 
numbers of soldiers and guns in front. 
They fought their way through moun- 
tain passes and through the marshes of 
the high plateau and ended the war 
when they stormed Chapultepec. After 
that our pioneers in California and 
Texas who had rebelled against Mexi- 
can rule were under our flag. 


| They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 41) 


which put him in such good humor 
that he quite overlooked Rogan’s lapse. 

“Sergeant Rogan,” I heard him say, 
“Munro’s gone and I need a new top 
sergeant. How’d you like the job?” 

“A soger has no preferences, sir. If 
the captain wants me I'll do me best 
to do honor to me predecessor. I’m 
not much of a penman, but give me a 
good batth’ry clerrk an’ I guess I can 
do as well as the next. Who will the 
captain be afther makin’ stable ser- 
geant?” 

“How about Givens? He wants to be 
a gunner, but he hasn’t had any train- 


ing on the guns, and he does know 
horses.” 

“T can trust that lad, sir 

“Very well, sergeant. You'll be 


made some time today.” 

That night Rogan was wearing the 
diamond and Ern Givens came down 
from the firing battery and the supply 
sergeant handed him out his sergeant’s 
chevrons. Rogan thought they ought 
to have a party to celebrate the event, 
so Ern saddled me and rode five miles 
for the materials for a first-class party. 

“Now, thin,” Rogan announced the 
following morning, ‘‘we’ve wet our 
chevrons, so from now on we'll set an 
example of sobriety to this scandalous 
outfit.” And thereafter there were no 
more parties among the non-coms. 

The following day the Germans got 
on to the battery position, and when I 
say they got on I am not indulging in 
slang. They got on to it with a brack- 
eting salvo and while they were nar- 
rowing their bracket Sam Burwell or- 
dered his gun crews to beat it, which 
they did, with the loss of two men 
killed and four wounded. Fortunately, 
Sam hadn’t learned to love the two 
who were killed and the four who 
were wounded were not seriously in- 
jured. There was no time to get the 
guns out and nothing to be gained by 
serving them against enemy batteries 
not yet located, so Sam did _ the 
sensible thing. For two days a wild 
shell had been coming over occasion- 
ally but it had not occurred to Sam 
that the enemy was craftily ranging on 
the position preparatory to bringing 
down a surprise fire. 

Sam Burwell had ridden me up to 
the battery position at dawn that morn- 
ing and I was tied in the woods back 
of the battery. He got me out in time, 
but I’m here to tell you that my neigh- 
borhood was (Continued on page go) 
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filled with noxious ‘fumes and_fly- 
ing metal. The enemy threw over 
big stuff and continued throwing it 
over for two hours. Believing they 
would drop a few salvos on the position 
intermittently during the night, Sam 
Burwell took the gun crews back to the 
echelon and gave them a good night’s 
rest and a heavy feed. Just before 
dawn they went back to the position. 
No. 1 gun was demolished and No. 4 
was buried, but not seriously damaged. 
Nos. 2 and 3 had a few holes in the 
shields and a spoke or two badly chewed 
and our ammunition dump had been 
destroyed. During the day we got a 
new gun to replace No. 1 and dug up 
No. 4, and that night Rogan brought 
the teams up and we took position in 
the old fake emplacements where the 
poor camouflage job made shadows. 
We had good flash defilade there and 
remained two weeks—long enough to 
locate the new positions of the enemy 
batteries, which, in the meantime, paid 
daily attention to the old position at 
the fringe of the woods in our rear. 
Sam had fooled the Germans thorough- 
ly and the battery was quite swelled 
up with pride in his performance. Men 
quickly learn to love a battery com- 
mander who uses his head to save his 
men. 

Meanwhile the spare gun crews were 
preparing new positions and when these 


were ready Rogan brought the teams 
up again and we moved. And the very 
next day the enemy, on_ suspicion, 


shelled the vacated position with all the 
ash-cans in the world. They searched 
the entire area—put a box barrage of 
light stuff around it and then com- 
menced feeling for us with the big stuff. 
They used a lot of gas, too, phosgene, 
mustard and tear—and it was well that 
we were out of it in time, otherwise 
we would have been destroyed. 

Sam Burwell used me quite a little. 
I had grown accustomed to the screech 
of shells passing overhead to the rear 
areas by this time, and the nauseating 
stench of war which drifted down to 
us on every vagrant breeze no longer 
terrified me. I knew every foot of the 
trail from the battery position to the 
echelon and the captain rode me when- 
ever he could do so without too much 
risk of losing me 

Rogan, I learned from Tip, had taken 
out his war risk insurance and was pre- 
pared to die without notice, comforted 
by the thought that his death would 
make the world safe for Laurette. He 
received letters from her quite regularly 
and wrote her almost every day, and 
one day, when Ern was grooming me, 
Rogan came over with a very solemn 
look on his weather-beaten face. 

“I’ve had a letter from Laurette,” he 
announced. “She tells me that with 
fair luck I'll be a father before I’m 
kilt.” 
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Ern proffered his hand which Rogan 
shook silently. He seemed filled with 
emotion. “We're pulling out of this 
sector,” I heard him tell Ern. “The 
regiment has had six weeks of fine prac- 
thical inshtruction and we’re fit now to 
take the field in open warfare. The 
dhrive the enemey shtarted in March 
is gatherin’ headway. They’re sweepin’ 
the Frinch before thim, Paris is threat- 
ened again an’ for the firrst time since 
the A. E. F. came to France we’re put- 
tin’ an army in the field. It’s open 
warfare for us from now on, Ernie, me 
lad. Thank God we’re fit for it at long 
lasht.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


HAT night we got the guns out, 
and as we pulled out onto the coun- 
try road that led to the main highway, 
the other five sections joined us, and 
we marched back to the railhead where 
we had detrained when first coming into 
this area 
That was a dirty march. The night 
was dark and the road jammed with 
traffic, so our progress was slow. Inter- 
diction fire was laid down at unexpected 
intervals at all cross roads and we had 
to wait until it ceased and then make 
a run for it to get across. I looked 
back once and it seemed to me that we 
were leaving hell. There was the faint 
pulsating flicker of gun-fire on the 
horizon, the play of searchlights, Very 
lights and colored rockets, and the rum- 
ble of war followed us far. A and C 
battery had some casualties that night 
but in general the regiment got back in 
good order 
We rested a day in the ruined village 


where the weeping willows lined the 
river. At the railhead we _ received 
casualty replacements in men and 
animals and our battery got two 
new guns, a new water cart and 
a new lot of wire and _ telephone 
equipment. The men were also de- 
loused and issued new clothing; then 


we entrained and rolled back into the 
south, and as we passed through vil- 
lages and towns where newly arrived 
troops were still in training our men 
would call out: 

“Gangway for combat troops!” 

When we detrained we marched at 
once, and I noticed that on the roads 
we traveled there were two distinct 
lines of traffic—French troops and 
colonials coming down, spent, ragged 
weary, demoralized, and fresh Yanks 
going up—most of the infantry in mo- 
tor trucks. There were thousands of 
infantrymen in a sort of greenish khaki 
with red piping on the chevrons of the 
non-coms, and Tip informed me that 
these were Marines. He didn’t know 
much about them but he had heard that 
they were carefully picked men and 
well disciplined. 
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We marched fifty minutes and rested 
ten, and at each rest the drivers dis- 
mounted and stood to head while the 
cannoneers brought buckets of water 
from near-by streams or farmhouse 
wells. After wetting sponges with 
which the drivers wiped out our eyes 
and nostrils and the hot semi-bruised 
portions of the gunner horses’ necks 
where the collar rested, the animals 
would be given the remainder of the 
water to drink. 

The cannoneers no longer rode the 
guns and caissons as doubtless you have 
seen them do in Fourth of July pa- 
rades. They walked beside the car- 
riages, and it was hot and they carried 
their packs, for everything possible was 
being done to lighten the draft on the 
horses in order to bring them fresh 
upon the field of combat. The animals 


slick as a mouse. 

That night, when we parked in a 
field, a staff officer rode over to see 
Captain Burwell, and I saw Tip’s ears 
stand straight up with amazement. 
“Well, look who’s here,” he brayed. 
“Nobody else in the world but that 
ewe-necked Boodler. Remember that 
bum that was the mount of the Cap- 
tain Carey who commanded us at 
Doniphan ? Boodler dragged him, 
you'll remember. And here’s old Bood- 
ler in France while better horses remain 
at home. I'll be damned!” 

Sure enough there was Boodler. Tip 
and I hailed him, but he gave us the 


dead face. “All swelled up because 
he’s a colonel’s mount now,” Tip 
sneered. “When that numbskull of a 


captain got transferred to Finance, he 


had had quite an easy time of it in must have sawed Boodler off on the 
the campaign thus far, and, thanks to Remount Service. How that scarecrow 
Ern and Rogan, our sick report was ever got by beats my time. Hey, 
trifling. But the summer Boodler. Have you seen any 
had advanced now and the \ service yet?” 

mud had changed to dust \ > ond “IT have,” Boodler con- 


which rolled above us in a 
suffocating cloud; the heat 
was depressing; water was 
not obtainable at as frequent 
intervals as we would have 
desired and with the sweat 
pouring from every heaving 


settled upon us 

Ern Givens rode with the 
led horses in the ninth sec- 
tion and old Rogan, silent. 
grim and efficient, rode with 
the captain at the head of 
the column. The lieutenants 
and the section chiefs, riding 
on the left flank, saw that the 
column was kept closed up, and all of 
the teams continuously in draft, for this 
war was hard on shirkers. We marched 
in daylight, even after the sounds of ac- 
tion far to our front became plainly aud- 
ible, and I heard talk among the men of 
the folly of this. They had an abiding 
fear of being machine gunned or bombed 
from an airplane. But French. Ameri- 
can and British planes droning far 
above us had control of the air. so we 
marched in safety. 

From time to time the captain rode 
me back along the battery column, see- 
ing for himself how matters were going. 


Tip and Harmony followed at the tail 
of the column, eating the dust, but 
cheerful about it, nevertheless. They 
hauled the reel cart. 

“They tell me we've finally gotten 
the boys out of the trenches.” Tip 
brayed. “Open warfare at last—and I, 


But we'll soon 
I'll tell the 


for one, am glad of it. 
need replacements. Boy, 
world we will.” 

There can be no denying that Tip 
was the most bloodthirsty little mule 


in the Army. He was a soldier to the 
marrow of his bones. Campaigns 
thrilled him, and now that the work 


promised to be hard and the rations few 
and far between, his spirits rose almost 
to the point of coltishness. I suppose 
he could afford to feel cheerful, for he 





descended to reply. 
“You're with the divisional 


‘ staff, Boodler. Got any 
gossip.” 
“If I had I wouldn't im- 


part it to either of you.” 


“You're not looking well. 
Boodler. Of course you 
never did look well, but 


travel hasn’t improved you. 
What’s wrong?” 

“My digestion is a bit im- 
paired,” Boodler admitted. 

“IT always did think you 
had bots,” Tip pursued cruel- 
ly. “Bots and a_ swelled 
head never did go well to- 
And your knees are a bit 
Can’t you keep your fool 


gether. 
knocked up. 
feet in your pocket?” 

Boodler’s long sad face grew a shade 


sadder. 
way to me, Tip,” 


“T wish you wouldn’t talk that 
he pleaded. “It’s not 
my fault that I’m here. I know I was 
never meant for a saddle animal; carry- 
ing a man is, perhaps, a bit hirder on 
me than it is on the man, but I'm try- 
ing to do my job without whimpering 
I know I was a bit cocky back at 
Doniphan, but—well, this war is a great 
equalizer.” 

“I’m sorry, Boodler,” Tip hastened 
to reply. “Forget my not very kind 
remarks. I thought you still had the 
swelled head. Good luck to you, old 
timer.” 

“Many a true thing is said in jest, 
Tip. I think I have bots. I'm pretty 
weak—and getting weaker, and _ this 
numbskull of an A. D. C. can't ride 
me at my natural gait, which is a trot. 
No, he must gallop me always—up hill 
and down dale, on hard roads and soft. 
That’s why my legs are puffed... I 
wish I could die and have it done with.” 

My heart ached for poor Boodler 
When I succeeded to his box stall and 
special privileges at Camp Doniphan he 
had not taken his defeat very well. But 
he was a game horse, down underneath 
all the rid- (Continued on page 92) 


had had the best of care and was as 
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ing academy meringue, and Tip and 
I knew it now, knew, too, that he 
shouldn't be here, knew that very 
soon poor Boodler would be a part of 
the wastage along the highways, worn 
out and dead from exhaustion out of 
due time. He sensed our altered atti- 
tude toward him and just before his 
man came out and mounted him again 
he walked over to the picket line and 
rubbed noses with Tip and me, and for 
the first time since we had met I saw 
that Tip was profoundly affected 

“One doesn’t mind being killed in 
action,” he murmured when Boodler 
had left us, “but to be ridden to death 
by a fool—that’s terrible. ‘Well, the 
Fool-Killer looks after fools. One day 
Boodler will take a header on a hard 
road, and when he does, let us hope he 
telescopes that monkey who gallops 
him.” 

You will, perhaps, want to know how 
Demmy fared thus far in the campaign. 
Well, not so good. Because he was 
unable to restrain his desire for hunt- 
ing on his own, Rogan kept him chained 
most of the time back with the echelon, 
and when we marched he rode on the 
seat of a forage wagon and made a 
nuisance of himself barking at every- 
thing and everybody. However, even 
Demmy had his uses, for early in the 
morning of the second day of our march 
when an ambulance overtook the tail 
of our column and Demmy barked at 


it, a young woman on the front seat 
with the driver cried excitedly 
“Oh, Demmy. Demmy! _ Soldier, 


isn't that Sergeant Rogan’s dog, Dem- 
my?” 

“Yes, miss,” 
“This is F battery of the 
lery.” 

“Is Captain Burwell still command- 
ing?” 

“He’s riding at the head of the col- 
umn now, miss.” 

The girl thanked the waggoner (the 
incident was reported to me by Tip who 
was following the escort wagon. helping 
Harmony drag the reel cart) and the 
ambulance lurched ahead. Then. sud- 
denly, I heard Mary Vardon’s voice: 

“Sam, dear.” 

The Skipper turned and saw her 
Well, he couldn't halt the battery to 
talk with her, but he did the next best 
thing. He leaped off me. climbed up 
on the seat of that ambulance and 
helped himself to two or three or four 
kisses. The battery was marching at 
route step so the drivers on No. 1 piece 
all said “Ah-h-h-h-h!” The Skipper 
didn’t hear them, of course, but Rogan 
did, and marked them down at once for 
extra duty. Sam Burwell rode up the 
road about a quarter of a mile, in the 
ambulance, talking to his sweetheart, 
before he jumped off and waited for 
us to come up. As he swung up on me 
again he looked at Rogan. 


the waggoner replied. 
th artil- 





“Tt would be hard on us, Sergeant, 
to have to die in this war.” 

“It’s hard enough on me as it is, 
sir,” Rogan replied. “The only French 
scholar in the outfit—De Lorme—fell! 
sick at the last halt. He was me pri- 
vate secrethry—thranslatin’ into Frinch 
me letthers to me wife, and thranslatin’ 
into English her letters to me.” 

“We have a French liaison officer 
with the battalion, Rogan. All he has 
to do is offer a lot of advice we can't 
use. I'll ask him to act as your inter- 
preter.” 

“There'll be a child, sir,” said Rogan 

“T can stand for your wife,” the 
Skipper answered, “but if I had known 
of the child, you would have remained 
safely in the Remount Service. Now 
it will be just your luck to stop a 
chunk of metal when you can least af- 
ford it.” 

“T know it, sir.” Rogan made the 
pronouncement very simply and with 
the air of one who states an unimpor- 


tant fact. “I shall get mine in this 
war.” 
“Quit croaking. You depress me.” 


the Skipper ordered. ‘What will I do 
for a top sergeant when you're gone? 
You're the last decent fragment of the 
Old Army left in my battery.” 

“Ye might do worse nor Sergeant 
Givens, sir.” How like Rogan that 
was—always remembering the ones he 
loved! “How are the lootinints coming 
along, sir? Are they a help to the 
captain?” 

“They never had discipline and they 
take to it with ill grace, Rogan. I'm 
always on top of them and for that I 
fear I’m not popular. It’s hard to un- 
spoil spoiled men, but I’m doing it with 
Lieutenant Galwey. He’s brave and in- 
telligent and I think he sees now the 
error of being too soft. Although I 
warned him against it, he would permit 
some of his platoon to occupy his dug- 
out when we were up in that quiet 
sector near Verdun; so on a night when 
the wire was cut and had to be mended 
under shell-fire he had the devil’s own 
time getting these lads to do the job 
One of them had the audacity to sug- 
gest that the lieutenant order some- 
body else out to do it, and three 
others grumbled. He'd always been so 
kind to them they couldn’t understand 
his action in ordering them to do such 
a dangerous job now. 

“Instead of being firm with them he 
referred the issue to me. So I cured 
him. I put him in charge of the detail 
By God, they knew better than to talk 
back to me. Galwey had a dirty time 
of it repairing the wire with that sulky 
squad and it taught him a lesson. From 
being a softy he’s grown hard as nails— 
and developed a bitter tongue. And 
he can shoot the guns. I believe I | 
could rest easy in my grave if he had | 
the battery. What he required was re- | 
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sponsibility and I’ve given it to him. 
I had expected much from Second 
Lieutenant Briggs. He was an old army 
man and a top sergeant for three en- 
listments. But he’s top sergeant ma- 
terial and nothing more. Can’t even 
report his observation of fire correctly. 
Means well but he gets rattled. I really 
don’t know what to do with Briggs.” 
“Send him up with the first wave of 
infanthry as liaison officer,” Rogan sug- 
gested callously. “Whin he’s kilt or 
wounded we'll know him no more an’ 
that'll be one worry off the captain’s 
| | mind.” 









| 
| 
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“It’s the confounded mathematics,” 

The Skipper defended Briggs. “As a 
| top sergeant he wasn’t required to do 
mental arithmetic. Poor Briggs. He’s 

so fearful of making a costly mistake 

that he does nothing. The first time we 







get a new draft of 
Saumur graduates I’m wi 
going to ask the [ } 
colonel to blooey ipo — 
Briggs to regimental 5. 
supply. He'll do a 
man’s work in sup- oa 
ply.” . 

I forgot to men- 


tion that there were two new lieu- 
tenants—a first and a second— 
with the battery when we joined 


them. I learned now that Barth, 
the first, was a false alarm but 
that Merton was a whiz-bang. 


I was to learn, too, within the next 
twenty-four hours, how keen a judge 
of men our Skipper was. All day long 
we marched, with the sound of a ter- 
rific battle growing closer and closer 
and until eventually we commenced 
meeting the wreckage of battle coming 
down from the Front. From the talk 
that went on around us we learned that 
the Germans had the French on the 
run, the latter being quite demoralized 
and unable to put up even a good rear 
guard action; I learned, too, that we 
were throwing an army in to take over 
their job and halt the victorious and 
rapid advance of the enemy on Paris. 
Well, it was a job for men who were 
fresh and full of the confidence of ig- 
norance. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, 
while the battery pulled off into a field, 
to unhitch, water, feed and groom the 
horses and feed the men, The Skipper, 
accompanied by his battery detail. rode 
on toward the Front. The road was 
too congested for traffic and when we 
found it was under interdiction fire we 
obliqued off into the fields and made 
better progress. Once an airplane 
swooped down on us but The Skipper 
was on the alert and we scattered like 
quail. The Hun got a burst in on The 
Skipper and me, but missed; as he 
passed over us, he zoomed upward and 
back, intending to make a complete 
loop and come back at us again. But 
while he was turning a company of in- 
fantry lying in that field opened fire 
on him and brought him down. 

About two miles in rear of the front 
line the detail dismounted and leaving 
men to hold the horses for the detail, 


— acai 





with the exception of The Skipper atl 
Rogan, who remained mounted, went 
forward afoot. The Skipper had a map 
and while Rogan scouted around to lo- | 
cate positions for the guns the captain 
went forward to locate an observation 
post from which he could get unob- 
structed observation of the terrain. The 
enemy was not advancing. His ad- 
vance guard had merely gotten in touch 
with ours and was content to hold us 
back until reinforced. 

After the captain had selected his ob- 
servation post he inspected and ap- 
proved the position selected by Rogan. 
The first sergeant is not supposed to 
select a position, but Sam Burwell 
realized Rogan knew as much about the 
selection of a position as he did and he 
was glad to have Rogan help him out. 
On our way back we followed the main 
road and dropped men off at all cross- 
roads, to act as markers to guide the 
battery up in the dark and see that it 
didn’t get lost. Also we lo- 
cated a gully to hide the 
echelon. We had a dirty time 
of it getting back to 
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and groom me while 
I munched oats from 
a nosebag, before 
night fell and we 
harnessed and hitched 
and took the road again 

We got up and into position about 
daylight without loss and the teams got 
back to the echelon without disturb- 
ance, although there was considerable 
metal going over into the rear areas 

I will not attempt to describe the 
days that followed, except to say that 
now we knew there was a war on. The 
battery moved frequently—sometimes 
half a dozen times a day, and it moved 
in daylight if it had to. And when it 
had to it often paid the price. One 
night an ash-can dropped in on our 
picket line and eight horses were blown | 
to pieces. We lost several horses and | 
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men while bringing up the teams to 
snake the guns out or put them into a 
new position. The roads were raked 
by shell fire continuously so we kept 
to the fields as much as possible, but 
even here they bombed us and machine- 
gunned us. I never knew how many 
men we lost but I do know that one 
day thirty-two casualty replacements 
joined us and Lieutenant Barth blew 
up. Tip, who, with Harmony, had been 
drawing the reel cart gathering up our 
wire, to stretch it in a new position, 
told me about this. 

It seems a German battery had loca- 
ted us. Simultaneously we located 
them—in fact, we had the better of it, 
because Sam Burwell caught them go- 
ing into action and smashed their teams. 
Unable to move their guns, those Ger- 
mans never faltered, but went into ac- 
tion right in the open, for it was a case 
where they had to get us before we 
could get them. 

From a flank Tip watched the duel, 
his heart swell- (Continued on page 94) 
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ing with pride as he saw how our gun- 
ners acted. Barth’s platoon was closest to 
him, with Barth standing between both 
guns a little in their rear, the telephone 
receiver clamped to his ear. From a low 
crest off on a flank the captain, lying 
in the open with the instrument ser- 
geant and the telephone corporal, was 
phoning in the firing data. Barth was 
doing well until the supreme test of a 
field artillery man came to him, and 
that was when the enemy bracketed his 
guns and the overs and shorts com- 
menced falling with marvelous rapidity. 
The bracket narrowed; every man at 
those guns knew that it was only a 
matter of seconds until a shell would 
drop under his gun or make a direct hit 
and out in front a German observer 
would murmur “Target” into his field 
telephone. 

Barth lay down. It was the sensible 
thing for him to do with all those shells 
exploding around him, but suddenly his 
guns ceased firing and Tip saw the gun- 
ners turn and look inquiringly at Barth, 
who waved at them to desert their 
guns and run for it; then he dropped 
the telephone receiver and set an ex- 
ample in skulking 

Poor devil, he didn’t have the stuff 
in him. He couldn't stand up under a 
destructive fire. The overs and shorts, 
aiming with such monotonous regularity, 
broke his nerve and when he could no 
longer control his voice to give his 
crews the firing data, naturally the fire 
ceased. But the overs and shorts did 
not break the nerve of the section chief 
on No. 1 gun. That section chief was 
Sergeant Ed Parks. He picked up the 
telephone and evidently he got an ear- 
ful from the captain, for he took com- 
mand immediately and commenced in- 
toning the firing data to the gun crews; 
again the two guns began to speak. 

The next thing Tip knew those overs 
and shorts were just fifty percent less. 
The platoon, under Sergeant Ed Parks, 
had knocked out two of the enemy’s 
guns and silenced them. Then both 
guns of the platoon concentrated on the 


other guns, one gun at a time. And, 
gun after gun, they silenced them, too. 
When that duel was over half our 


first string crews of the first platoon 
were dead or wounded, but—the guns 
had never ceased to function. The sur- 
vivors had merely dragged the casual- 
ties out of the way and continued. 

That duel had only lasted five min- 
utes, yet by that time the guns were so 
hot they would have had to cease fir- 
ing, anyhow. Sam Burwell left the in- 
strument sergeant to observe and ran 
down to the battery. Tip saw him ask 
Sergeant Parks something; then he 
started running to the rear, following 
Lieutenant Barth. 

In a little while he came walking 
back very slowly, for Barth was beyond 
court-martial for cowardice. As he 


ran a long over had fixed his clock, 
while Ed Parks, who took his place in 
command of the platoon, had escaped 
without a scratch. 

We had to move out of there in a 
hurry, so a runner went down to the 
echelon with orders for Rogan to bring 
up the teams. He came on the fast 
trot, with me tethered to his saddle and 
trotting beside his mount. Ah, O’Mal- 
ley, my heart thrills to this day at the 
memory of that gallant sight. On they 
came in column—a wave of Rogan’s 
arm and they were doing “On Right 
Into Line”; then each team headed for 
its gun and caisson, sweeping across its 
trail, turning and halting with the lim- 
bers in position as accurately as if at 


| 





drill. A shout—a heave—the gun trails 
came up and dropped into their proper 
places on the limber and the guns were 
moving out, with the caissons, also lim- 
bered, turning and falling into column 
behind them. As we pulled out, 
stretcher bearers were coming up for our 
wounded. 

We went down a road and into a 
little swale. It was a narrow road 
lined with poplar trees and in their 
shade we rested off on a flank while the 
guns went into action again, firing with 
the old monotonous regularity, for by 
this time spare cannoneers had come 
up from the echelon. 

I found myself tethered again to 
Rogan’s mount, while the old soldier 
stroked Tip’s nose. “A good outfit, 
Tip,” I heard him address the mule 
“You an’ me have sogered a bit in our 
day, but this has been our day av days 
We've seen red-legs in action today 
ye ould walloper. Trained, disciplined 
men provin’ the value ‘av trainin’ an 
discipline whin the pinch came. Oh-ho 
ye ould divil, ye’ve been blessed.” 

Sure enough a splinter of shell had 
ripped a deep gash across old Tip’s 
breast. 

“I’m sorry, Tip,” I nickered softly. 

“Scratch,” snorted Tip contempt- 
uously. “I'll carry on, never fear.” 

Rogan called up a soldier. “The 
shtock has had precious little to eat the 
past two days,” he announced. “Lead 
The Professor an’ my mount off into the 
field yonder. There’s a nice bit av graz- 
in’ to be had there while we’re waitin’ 
Keep ye’re eye on the batthery an’ 
should ye see us mounting come peltin’ 
back here in a hurry.” 

The soldier mounted Rogan’s horse 
and we jogged to the rear about two 
hundred yards, where some clover about 
six inches high grew in a patch of sub- 
irrigated ground. The soldier inspected 
it for signs of mustard gas, but finding 
none, he slipped our bits and permitted 
us to graze, a privilege for which we 
were tremendously grateful, for we 
were, indeed, quite famished. 

Suddenly a flock of shells came over 
the little crest behind which our bat- 
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tery had taken its firing position. They 
were overs. Three landed harmlessly 
in the field between the guns and the 
road on which we stood, but one 
crashed into the road about ten feet 
in rear of the reel cart. 

I had filled my mouth and while 
chewing had looked up just as this 
shell broke; when the smoke and dust 
had settled Harmony and Tip and Ro- 
gan were down! 

“We'll have to get out of here a 
flyin’,’ I heard the soldier mutter as he 
slipped the bits back in our mouths, 
mounted and galloped back to the road 
with Rogan’s mount running beside me. 

Another salvo came over, but this 
time they broke closer to our guns, 
their fragmentation whistling over our 
heads. The soldier rode up to the 


| wreck of the reel cart and dismounted. 


Rogan, who had been stroking Tip’s 


nose when the shell came lay in a 
welter of blood and dirt, a few feet in 
front of Tip, whose belly had been 


ripped open. Harmony was dead, but 
Tip still lived, despite his wound. 

“I'm done in, Prof,’ he moaned. 
“I'm suffering, buddy. Got it in the 
guts and this time its old Tip for Fid- 
dier’s Green. Back up, amigo, and 
kick me in the forehead while I have 


strength to hold up my head. A fair 
kick, Prof, a true kick. Give me all 
you've got. Kick my brains out; at 


| least knock me cold so I'll not suffer.” 


My blood turned to water. “I can't, 
Tip.” I cried. 

Tip commenced to scream in mortal 
agony. “Don’t go back on a pal, don’t 
go back on a pal. I'd have done it for 
you, Prof. Dear old Rogan, ah, he 
hears me. He isn’t dead, is he? No, 
no, he lives—lives long enough to do 
the decent thing by me. Killed in ac- 
tion! That’s how we go. Like soldiers 
—good-bye, Prof. Bonne chance, mon 
ami, bonne chance.” 





Rogan had turned over in the gory 
bath in which he lay. His face was 
twisted with pain and great drops of 
sweat stood out on his brow, but no 
sound escaped him, as he drew his pis- 
tol with his right hand and drawing 
himself slowly and laboriously along on 
his elbows, (for his legs were useless), 
he advanced inch by inch upon Tip... 
he leaned against the mule’s neck and 
cocked his pistol. Tip raised his weary 
head and nosed the man he loved; 
Rogan’s red hand stroked the mealy 
nose and that was all of their farewell. 
Then Tip inclined his head toward 
Rogan and the blue barrel of the pistol 
crept into the long ear. . . 

A voice cried sharply, “Drivers! 
pare to mount! Mount!” 

We were going to change position 
again. The soldier who had me in 
charge mounted and as the teams 
dashed forward and swung in to limber 
the guns @nd caissons, this soldier gal- 
loped up to the Skipper’s O. P. on top 
of the hill. 

“First Sergeant Rogan’s gone west. 
sir, and old Tip’s gone with him. The 
reel cart’s smashed—both mules gone, 
sir. 

Sam Burwell mounted me and I gal- 
loped with him down to where Tip and 
Harmony and Rogan had received their 
honorable discharge. Tip was stretched 
out on his side and Rogan, with his head 
pillowed on Tip’s neck, his pistol with 


Pre- 


one exploded cartridge half thrust 
back into the holster, lay ruddy and 
still. 


The Skipper sat for a moment, un- 
covered in the presence of these two 
who had fought the good fight. who 
had borne the heat and the burdens of 
the day and had answered their last call 

“Peace, brothers, peace,” I heard 
him murmur. Then he whirled me and 
we galloped away after the battery. 

(To be continued.) 


Eighty Years After 


(Continued from page 36) 


Veteran Clark describes an 
odd incident in which a cannon ball fig- 
ured—hair-raising might be a more ap- 
propriate adjective. But the soldier 
who should have been concerned the 
most thought it a huge joke. Such was 
the humor of Yanks, even in those days 
“My regiment went down the aqueduct 
that conducts water into the city of 
Mexico.” he explains. “On our way 
down, I saw a man run behind a tree. 
About that time a cannon ball cut 
through the tree just above his head. 
He left the tree, still laughing.” 

Clark has something to say about 
food, too. “After Cerro Gordo,” he 
says, “our hardtack gave out and we 
were issued flour. We had to mix the 
flour up in a quart cup and roast our 
bread on the hot ashes.” 

It was a long, long time ago, the 
Mexican War. But nevertheless, it 
must be that some of the spirit and 
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humor in the face of hardship and 
danger of those soldiers of four-score 
years ago was still on tap at St. Mihiel 
and in the Argonne. To quote Wood- 
row Wilson in his description of the 
action at Chapultepec: “The Ameri- 
cans moved everywhere with the busi- 
nesslike certainty of men well handled, 
and their volunteer ranks seemed less 
in need of officers than other armies 
did. Individual pluck and dash and re- 
sourceful daring showed, irresistible, in 
all that they did.” 

That salute to the dead in the Na- 
tional Cemetery in Philadelphia I be- 
lieve, the more I think of it, was to all 
our soldier dead, in all wars. But of 
course it did especial homage to 83.770 
Mexican War dead. And it did honor 
to six venerable (a term which the 
Romans applied only to old and very 
respected citizens) Mexican War vet- 
erans who are still alive. 
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